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PREFACE. 



In again appearing before the public^ as an 
Author^ I feel that some apology is due 
from me for having protracted so light a 
work as the ^ Gleanings/ to its third series. I 
may state, therefore, that the present Volume 
owes its existence, partly to the flattering 
reception which was awarded to its prede- 
cessors, but principally to various anecdotes 
which have, from tune to time, been com- 
municated to me, and which indeed impart 
the chief, and perhaps the sole interest, to 
this the last series of the Gleanings. A 
taste for Natural History is now becoming 
very general, and it is to this taste, which 
has induced a greater attention to the habits 
of animals, that I am indebted for many of 
the &cts which will be found in the follow- 
ing pages. 

Montaigne has remarked that few people 
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take pleasure in seeing animals happy and 
playing together, whilst almost every one 
excites them to lacerate and worry each 
other. Much of this feeling, would be re- 
moved, if persons were made aware of the 
peculiar faculties and sensibilities of animals, 
and how capable they are of great affection, 
fidelity, courage, and indeed of many of the 
virtues which are most to be admired in the 
human race. 

My great aim has been to pourtray the 
character of animals in its proper light, 
and to excite more kindly feelings towards 
them. Of all the nations of Europe, our own 
countrymen are, perhaps, the least inclined 
to treat the brute creation with tenderness. 
This arises, it is to be hoped, more from 
thoughtlessness, than from absolute cruelty. 
At all events my object will be attained, 
should any one be induced to lessen the 
miseries and sufferings of those animals 
which had been previously treated with 
unnecessary severity. 



PREFACE. TU 

I now take my leave of the public as a 
Gleaner of Natural History, and in doing 
so, I wish to make very grateful acknow- 
ledgements for the flattering reception ray 
two first Volumes have met with. I also 
take this opportunity of thanking those 
kind friends who have communicated to me 
much pleasing information. 



Hampton Court, 
August, 1835 
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' Some to the holly-hedge 
' Nestling repair, and to the thicket some; 
' Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
' Commit their feeble ofl&pring : the deft tree 
' Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
' Their food its insects, and its moes their nests. 
* Others apart, for in the grassy dale, 
' Or rough'ning waste, their humble texture weave.' 

Thomson. 



There is not^ perhaps, a more extraordinary 
proof of the affection and care which an all-wise 
Creator shews in the preservation of his creatures, 
than the extreme caution which he has implanted 
in some birds for the concealment of their nests. 
A little bird is impelled by instinct to prepare a 
place in which her eggs are to be deposited^ and 
her future brood reared up. The task of fixing 
upon a proper situation seems to devolve upon 
the female. It has been so, at least, in several 
instances which have come under my own obser- 

3rd. 8BRIE8. B 
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vation. Maternal anxiety is no doubt the cause 
of the caution used in concealing the nest. The 
ingenious contrivances which are used to escape 
observation, and the methods which are sometimes 
adopted to alter the appearance of the nest when 
it has been observed, are all, to my mind, con- 
vincing proofs of that beautiful and tender watch- 
fulness which a kind Providence shews more 
especially to those little creatures which are most 
feeble, and are therefore most in need of help. 
The eagle soars on high, and places her nest on a 
rock, and seems to bid defiance to the cruelty of 
man ; but the little tender wren, feeble and unpro- 
tected as she appears, is endowed with faculties 
which are necessary for her own preservation, and 
prevent the extinction of the breed. This is one 
of the subjects which will always interest a lover 
of Nature, and furnish him with endless sources 
of contemplation. 

. Nature is said to pursue invariably the same 
course; and one would suppose that this was 
more particularly the case with respect to the 
nidification of birds, and that those species which 
were of a shy and retired disposition would show 
it on all occasions. There are, however, several 
proofs to the contrary ; and I will mention one 
which has lately been commimicated to me. 

In one of the work-shops belonging to Mr* W. 
Cox's manufa,ctQry at Taunton, a water-wagtail 
built her nest. The room was occupied by bra- 
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ziers, and the noise produced by them was loud 
and incessant. The nest was built near the wheel 
of a lathe, which revolved within a foot of it. In 
this strange situation the bird hatched four young 
ones, and the male, not having accustomed himself 
to such company, instead of feeding the nestlings 
himself, as is usual, carried such food as he col- 
lected to a certain spot on the roof, where he left 
it, and from whence it was borne by his mate to 
the young. It is still more remarkable that she 
was perfectly familiar with the men into whose 
shop she had intruded, and flew in and out of it 
without fear. If, by chance, a stranger, or any 
other of the persons employed in the same factory, 
entered the room, she would, if in her nest, in- 
stantly quit it, or, if absent, would not return. 
The moment, however, that they were gone she 
resumed her familiarity. 

The above account appeared in a provincial 
paper, and, in order to ascertain its accuracy, a 
gentleman called upon Mr. Cox, who assured him 
that it was perfectly correct. He took him to the 
shop and shewed him the nest in which the birds 
had been hatched, and it still remains in the same 
place. Mr. Cox also took him into a field and 
shewed him the old bird with her four young ones, 
and so well did she know her old friends, that she 
allowed Mr. Cox- to go close to her, although 
she would not let the visitor approach within 
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twenty yards. It is difficult to account for the 
famiUarity of so shy a bird^ and for the de- 
parture from its general habits. The extraordi- 
nary sagacity also which enabled it to distinguish 
one human being from another is not a little 
remarkable. It affords another proof that we do 
not give sufficient credit to the mferior animals (as 
they are called) for intelligence, and I was going 
to add, for reflection. I will endeavour to prove 
this more fully by the following fact. 

A swallow, in a gentieman's garden in North- 
umberland, adopted the following ingenious expe- 
dient to procure a foundation for her nest. The 
comer of the out-house which she had fixed on 
for the purpose having no ledge or projecting stone 
to support the superstructure, the litde architect 
was observed to bring clay, with which she formed 
a ledge or bracket on each wall at a small distance 
from the comer. She then placed a piece of wood 
across, the ends resting on the brackets, and in 
this triangular nook she securely accomphshed the 
object of her labours. The following sketch will 
explain more clearly the operations of the bird. 



a a represents a section of the wall, 
b b the ledges or brackets, 
c the piece of wood, 
d the nest. 
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A gentleman, upon whose authority this anec- 
dote is related, saw the progress of the nest, and 
always spoke of the contrivance of the swallow 
with extreme admiration. 

The following is another instance of the inge- 
nuity of birds in adopting expedients in building 
their nests to obviate inconvenience. A fauvette 
(Sylvia hortensis?) had twice built her nest in 
some ivy against a garden wall, and twice her 
labour had been fruitless, the nest having been 
blown down by some high winds. The third time, 
she prevented the recurrence of a similar accident 
by attaching a piece of worsted to a branch of the 
ivy, weaving it around the outer side of the nest, 
and carefully fastening the other end of the worsted 
thread to another conveniently situated branch. 

I have now in my possession the pendent nest 
of a golden-crested wren, which has been sus- 
pended to the slender branches of a fir-tree^ by 
means of threads. The threads have been curi- 
ously twisted roimd and round the branches, and 
then listened to the edge or rim of the nest. By 
this means the nest is suspended, and vibrates 
backwards and forwards with the least touch. 

In addition to these instances of ingenious con- 
trivance, it would appear, from the following in- 
stance, that birds have an extraordinary faculty 
and foresight in avoiding danger, although it be 
not iqpparent at the time. Some years ago, a 
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large and beautiful ash-tree was blown down in 
the vicarage garden of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
About one hundred and forty distinct rings 
marked the growth of this tree^ and those circles 
which remained became too minute to be counted. 
The tree must^ therefore, have been of great age. 
Upon examination it was found to be decayed 
near the root, a piece not above the thickness of a 
man's arm remaining sound at its heart. A colony 
of rooks had been in the habit of building their 
nests annually upon this tree ; but it would appear 
as if they were aware of its approaching ruin, for 
about three years previous to its fall they deserted 
it for no apparent reason, and took up their abode 
in another ash-tree growing near, the situation of 
which was between the chimneys of the adjoining 
houses. 

I am not aware whether the circumstance of a 
crow's nest having been built on the top of the 
old exchange at Newcastle-upon-Tyne is generally 
known. The account may be foimd in Brand's 
history of that place. In March, 1783, a pair of 
crows built their nest, and reared their yoimg, 
above the weathercock on the top of the steeple, 
so that the nest shifted about with every change 
of the wind. They attempted to build it again in 
the same place the following year, but other crows 
pulled it to pieces before it was finished. In the 
year 1785, and the two following years, the same 
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crows^ as was supposed, built in the same spot, or 
rather point, and succeeded each year in hatching 
and rearing their young. The wonder is, how the 
first sticks could have been secured, so as to make 
a foundation for the other materials of the nest. 

There is a small rookery at the Tower of London, 
which generally consists of ten or twelve nests. A 
person employed in conducting some works at 
that place informed me, that he one day observed 
a hawk dart into the nest of a rook in one of the 
trees, and carry off a young bird. The hawk was 
pursued with loud vodferations by the old rooks, 
but he made his way to the top of a house in the 
Minories with his prey, and there he was seen to 
devour it. 
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' As hungry wolyes, with raging appetite, 
' Scour through the fields, nor fear the stormy night ; 
' Their whelps at home expect the promised food, 
' And long to temper their dry chops in blood.* 

Drtdbn's Virgil. 



HuBER^ in his work on bees, mentions this 
curious fact, that when a Queen is required for a 
colony of those insects, a grub is selected, the 
cell which contains it is enlarged, and it is fed 
with a peculiar food. This food appears neces- 
sary to prepare it for that state, which it is requi- 
site the future Queen of the colony should assume. 
This extraordinary foresight in insects, which leads 
them to prepare beforehand for the future benefit 
of the commimity, is not confined to bees. A gen- 
tleman whose name alone would be sufficient 
to attest the accuracy of the fact, commimicated 
the following circumstance to me. He was tra- 
velling in Greece, and passed a few days at the 
house of an acquaintance in that country. While 
he was there, a large body of wolves came down 
from the mountains in the night, and commit- 
ted great havoc on the sheep, goats and other 
animals belonging to the inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing village. As the country people knew the 
place to which the wolves generally retreated. 
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they assembled in a large body, and made au 
attack upoii them. In the evening some of the 
peasants brought a dead wolf of a large size to 
the gentleman referred to, and told him that it 
was the leader or head of the pack of marauders. 
His foot was as large as the fist of a man. On 
Questioning the coxmtry people on the subject, 
they asserted, as a well known fitct, that wolves 
were occasionally in the habit of selecting one 
particular whelp from a litter which they carefully 
concealed in some secure place, and fed with live 
animals. The wolf thus fed grew strong and 
vigorous, and subsequently became the leader or 
king of the pack, heading them on all occasions, 
and directing their operations. 

It may be thought that there is not sufficient 
authority to prove the truth of this circumstance. 
It is not probable, however, that peasants would 
have invented the story, and in a country where 
wolves abound, there must have been many op- 
portunities, through a succession of years, to 
enable them to ascertain the fact. The following 
curious and interesting passage, however, in the 
19th Chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel, not only 
tends to confirm it, but almost to place its accu- 
racy beyond a doubt. It is as follows : — 

* What is thy mother ? a lioness : she lay down 
' among Eons, she nourished her whelps among 
' young Kons. 
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* And she brought up one qf her whelps : it 
^ became a young lion^ and it learned to catch the 
' prey. 

^ Tlie nations heard of him, he was taken in 

* their pit. 

^ Now when she saw that she had waited, and 

* her hope was lost, then she took another of her 
^ whelpSy and made him a young lion. 

* And he went up and down among the lions, 
^ he became a young lion, and learned to catch 

* the prey/ 

There is no doubt that these words are pro- 
phetical, but we know that in the Bible, allusions 
are constantly made to the habits of animals, and 
which are so accurately descriptive of them, that 
we can have no doubt of their being taken from 
actual observation. In the instance before us, 
the Prophet Ezekiel seemed to be aware of the 
circumstance which has been related, and appears 
to have made use of it to illustrate the condition 
of the princes of Israel. 

Few things are more interesting than tracing 
the truth and accuracy of the Holy Scriptures, 
by comparing what is said of the customs and 
habits of Eastern nations, with what antient and 
modem travellers have related of them. For in- 
stance, in the 9th Chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel 
it is said that ^ a man amongst them was clothed 
' with linen, with a writer's ink-horn by his side,' 
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or upon his loins. It is well known to those 
>^ho have travelled in Eastern countries, that 
even at the present time persons employed to 
write, carry an ink-horn tucked into their girdle 
on one side of them, and pens or reeds on the 
other. The Psalmist speaks of the * dew of 

* Hermon,' a hill near Nazareth. Maundrell says, 

* we were sufficiently instructed by experience, 

* what the holy Psalmist meant by the dew of 
^ Hermon, our tents being as wet with it as if it 

* had rained all night.' 

In the 49th Chapter of the Prophet Jeremiah 
sxe these words : — ^ He shall come up like a lion 

* from the swelling of Jordan.' The banks of 
this river are still covered with a thick underwood 
of shrubs, in which several sorts of wild beasts 
harbour themselves. During the periodical over- 
flowings of the river, these beasts are driven out 
of the covert, and this circumstance gave occasion 
to the comparison referred to. 

These, and instances without end, might be 
brought forward as satisfactory proofs of the ac- 
curacy of biblical allusions, and which are as au- 
thentic as they are interesting. 

I cannot quit the subject which gave rise to 
these remarks, without mentioning that probably 
aU gregarious animals have some particular leader 
to direct their movements. This is the case 
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with wild cattle and deer, and also with wild geese. 
It is difficult to conjecture how this leader is ap- 
pointed, or under what influence his companions 
are induced to follow his movements. That they 
do so, however, is placed beyond a doubt. 
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* the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

' The first to wekx)me, foremost to defend, 

' Whoiie honest heart is still his master's own, 

' Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 

Byron. 

' Histories are more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs than 
* of friends.' Pope. 



Almost every one has something remarkable to 
say of a favourite dog, and the more we examine 
the character of these noble animals, the more 
reason shall we have to admire their courage, 
their fidelity, their sense, and almost their reason. 
The anecdotes which I have already published of 
them appear to have excited some interest, as I 
have in consequence had several others sent me. 
These I have received firom persons on whose 
truth and accuracy I can place every reliance. I 
believe them myself to be perfectly true, and 
having said this, I must leave it to my readers to 
believe them or not as they may think proper. 
I will now transcribe these anecdotes as I find 
them in my note-book, merely adding that those 
who are fond of dogs will, I am sure, peruse 
them with pleasure, and those who are not so 
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will find reason to admire their noble and rational 
qualities, 

A gentleman of my acquaintance witnessed the 
following occurrence. He was shooting one day 
by the side of a hill, attended by a keeper, and 
shot at and wounded a hare, which ran through 
one of several holes made at the bottom of a 
stone-wall. The keeper sent a favourite old re- 
triever after the Jiare. The dog jumped over the 
waU, caught the hare, and returned with it in his 
mouth to the wall, but after several attempts, was 
unable to jump back again with his additional 
load. Giving up his ineffectual efforts, the dog was 
seen tb push the hare with his nose as far as he 
could through one of the holes at the bottom of 
the wall. He then leapt over it, dragged the hare 
through the hole on the other side, and brought 
it to his master. From the high spot on which 
the parties stood, they were able to witness the 
whole of the dog's proceedings, which certainly 
appear to have been caused by some faculty be- 
yond mere instinct. 

A gentleman, now residing in London, while 
travelling on the outside of one of the North 
mails, was a witness of the interesting fact I am 
about to relate. It was a dark night, and as the 
mail was travelling at the usual rate, a dog barked 
incessantly before the leaders, and continued to 
do so for some time, jumping up to the heads of 
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the horses. The coachman, fearful of some acci- 
dent, pulled up, and the guard got down for the 
purpose ofdriving the animal away. Thedog, how- 
eyer, ran a little way before the guard, and then 
returned to him, making use of such peculiar ges- 
tures, that he was induced to take out one of the 
lamps and then follow the dog. After doing so 
for about a hundred yards, he found a farmer 
lying drunk across the road, and his horse grazing 
by the side of it. But for this extraordinary 
sagacity, and affection of the dog for his master, 
the coach would most probably have been driven 
over the body of the sleeping man. 

A drunken rat-catcher of the name of Tindesley, 
well known at Hampton Court and its neighbour- 
hood, was always followed by a large, rough, half- 
starved looking terrier dog. The rat-catcher and 
his dog were inseparable companions, and one 
looked just as wretched as the other. In May 
last, (1834) the rat-catcher was found dead in a 
ditch near Thames Ditton. He must have fallen 
into it when he was drunk. When he was dis- 
covered, the dog was seen endeavouring with all 
his might, to drag the body out of the ditch, and 
m his efforts he had torn the coat from the 
shoulders of his master. The dog had saved his 
life on two former occasions when he was nearly 
similarly circimistanced. 

An old friend of mine (Major M.) had a very 
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sagacious pointer, which was kept in a kennel 
with several other dogs. His game-keeper having 
one day gone into the kennel,, dropped his watch 
by some accident.. On leaving the place, he fas- 
tened the gate as usual, but had not gone far from 
it when he heard it rattled very much ; on look- 
ing round he saw his favourite pointer standing 
with her fore-paws against it, and shaking it, 
evidently for the purpose of attracting his atten- 
tion. On going up to her, he found her with his 
watch in her mouth, which she restored to him 
with much seeming delight. 

I recollect calling upon an acquaintance in 
London, who was in the habit of reading in bed ; 
he shewed me his bed-curtains much burnt and 
also one of the sheets. The night before he had 
been reading the newspaper in bed, with a candle 
near him, and had fallen asleep. A favourite 
terrier always slept in the room with him, and he 
was awoke by the dog scratching him violently 
with his fore-feet; thus, his life was probably 
saved, for he was in time to call for assistance 
and prevent the house being burnt. 

A friend of mine while shooting wild fowl with 
his brother, was attended by a sagacious New- 
foundland dog; in getting near some reeds by 
the side of a river, they threw down their hats, 
and crept to the side of the water where they 
fired. They soon afterwards sent the dog for 
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their hats, one of which was smaller than the 
other. After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at last placed 
the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down 
widi his foot, and thus brought them both toge- 
ther. This fact need not be doubted. These 
individuals have both at different times assured 
me of its truth.. I knew an instance somewhat 
similar. A spaniel was endeavouring to bring a 
dead hare to his master. After several ineffectual 
efforts to cany it in his mouth or to drag it 
along, he contrived to get all the feet of the hare 
in his mouth, and in this way conveyed it to his 
master. 

During the late war, when the Leander Frigate 
was stationed off Halifax in Nova Scotia, there 
was an old Newfoimdland dog on board. He 
had been attached to the ship many years, and 
several instances were recorded of his extraordi- 
nary sagacity and sense. The sailors one and all 
declared that he understood what was said, and the 
following circumstance would appear to prove it. 
He was a great favourite with the crew, and of 
course had been kindly treated. He was lying 
on the deck one day when the Captain in passing 
by said, ^ I shall be sorry to do it, but I must 
^ have Neptune shot, as he is getting old and 
* infirm.' Whether there was any thing in the 
tone of voice which frightened the dog, I leave 
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my reader to judge, but he immediately afterwards 
jumped overboard and swam to a ship which was 
near the Leander. He was taken on board and 
remained in it till he died. Nothing could ever 
induce him to return to the Leander. If the dog 
happened to be on shore, and any of her boats or 
crew came near the place where he was, he imme- 
diately made off, and nothing could make him 
approach his old acquaintances. The lady who 
told me the anecdote was at Halifax at the time, 
where the circumstance I have been relating was 
the subject of much conversation. She herself 
heard it from the captains of both the ships. 

A gentleman in Sussex^ at whose hospitable 
house I have passed some pleasant days, informed 
me that he once had an old spaniel, which was his 
constant companion both in the house, and when 
he was shooting. If the morning was rainy, the 
dog remained perfectly quiet ; if it was fine, he 
became restless at the usual time for his master 
to go out, and would try to draw him out by the 
flap of his coat. If his master intended to go out 
shooting he opened the house-door, when the dog 
immediately ran to the keeper's lodge, which was 
at a considerable distance from the house. This 
was the signal for the keeper to repair to it with 
his dogs, and the old spaniel then ran back, well 
contented, to his master, who certainly deserved 
his affection. 
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A gentleman in Nottinghamsliire has a pointer 
dog^ very eager at all times to go out shooting 
with him. His master is a bad shot, and when 
he has missed his game several times together, 
and which the dog has had the trouble of finduig 
for him, the animal gets provoked, and has several 
times attacked his master in consequence in a 
manner not to be mistaken. This is very much the 
case with my old terrier, Peter. He accompanies 
me when I am trolling, watches every throw with 
much anxiety, and shows great impatience, and 
soEtie degree of anger, if I am a long time without 
taking a fish ; when I do, he appears delighted. 

It is extraordinary at what a distance from land 
jdogs on board a ship are conscious of the approach 
to it. - I have been assured, that long before the 
land is visible to any one on board, dogs will evince 
a restlessness and change of manner which cannot 
be mistaken. 

Every one has heard of the fireman's dog, whose 
great delight was in following the engines during 
a conflagration : and there is hardly a regimental 
band in the service which is not attended by some 
particular dog, who owns no master, and picks up 
his living where he can; in fact, they attach 
themselves to the band, and follow it from one 
quarter to another. These dogs are great favourites 
with the soldiers, and they never ill-use them 
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themselves, cnt saflfer oUiers to do so. This pre- 
diledioii for a regimental band is not, howeyer, 
coaofined to dogs. I knew <me whidi was headed 
by a tame deer, and anodier by a goat; and these 
animals pofiHmed a march with the utmost regu- 
larity. Whether it arises fira»n any fondness for 
music I know not; but it was jdeasant to see the 
confidence and kindness whidi existed b^ween 
these animalg and the soldiers. 

The following Mtmsemg account of a dog has 
been sent me by a gentleman of my aocpiaintance, 
and I give it in his own words. 

^ We had started firom Geneva, on our way to 

* Basle, when we discovered that a dog was follow- 
^ ing us. We found on enquiry that it did not bdong 
^ to the y cntorier, and we then concluded that it 
*• would not be our companion for any considerable 
' distance,butwould take to the right or left at some 
^ turning, and so go to his home. This, however, 
^ was not the case, for he continued with our car- 

* riage through the whofe of the day's journey. 

* When we stopped for the night, by dose attend- 

* ance on us as we aUghted, and sundry wags of the 

* tail, looking up into our feces, he installed himself 
^ in our good graces, and claimed to be enrolled a 
^ r^ular member of the cor/^^. * Give that poor 

* ^ dog a good supper, for he has followed us all 

* ^ day,' was the direction to the people of the inn ; 
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and I took care to see it obeyed. This afiair of 
the dog furnished conversation afiter our dinner. 
We were unanimous in the conviction that we 
had done nothing to entice the animal,, and 
washed our hands of any intention to steal him. 
We concluded he had lost his master, and, as all 
well educated and discriminating dogs will do in 
such a dilemma, that he had Adopted other pro- 
tectors, and had shown his gqod sense and taste 
in the selection. It was dealt therefore, that we 
were bound to take care of him. 
' He was a stout dog, with a cross of the mastiff 
in him ; an able-bodied trudger, well formed for 
scuffling in a market-place. He was a dog also 
of much self-possession. In our transits through 
the villages he paid but little attention to the 
curs which now and then attacked him. He 
followed us to Basle; we assigned to him the 
name of Carlo, which he had already learned to 
answer readily; we became quite attached to 
him, and the affection appeared to be mutual. 
At Basle we told the innkeeper the story, and 
added that we had now nothing to do but to take 
the dog to England with us as we could not 
shake him off. The landlord smiled. ^ Why,' 
said I, ' is it your dog ?' ^ No,' said he. ^ Does 
^ he belong to any one that you know ?* ^ No,' 
replied the host. ^ Why do you smile then ?* 
* Vous verrez.' ^ Well, but explain.' ' Well 
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^ tfaen^' said the landlord, ^ this dog, which be- 
^ longs to no one, is in the habit of attaching 
^ himself to travellers passing between this place 
^ zxiA Genera. He has often been at my house 
^ before. I know the d(^ welL Be assured he 

* win not go further with you.' We smiled in 
our turn : the dog's affection was so yery marked. 
*I1 y trouve son compte/ said the landlord — 
^ c'est son gagne-pain !' We smiled again. ^ £n- 

* core/ resumed the landlord, * vous verrez.' 
^ The next morning the dog was about as usuaL 

He came to us, and received a double portion 
a( caresses for past services, also some food in 
consideration of the long trot before him. The 
horses were to— we sprang into the carriage, 
and off we started. Hie Carlo! Carlo — ^hie 
Carlo ! Not a leg did he wag, but only his taiL 
Carlo, — Carlo— Carlo ! — ^The deuce a bit did he 
stir. He stood watching us with his eyes for a 
few seconds, as we rolled along, and then turn- 
ing round, walked leisurely up the inn-yard! 
The confounded landlord was standing at his 
door laughing. The devil take the dog, said I — 
Carlo, Carlo!' 
Sir John Denham, who wrote Cooper's Hill, 
and was Surveyor-General of the king's buildings 
in Charles the Second's time, mentions the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a dog. 

* Dr. Williams carried me into his garden where 
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^ he hath abundance of grapes^ and he did shew 
' me how a dog that he hath do kill all the cats 
' that come thither to kill his pigeons^ and do 

* afterwards bury them, and do it with so much 

* ease that they shall be quite covered, that if 
^ the tip of the tail hangs out, he will take up the 
^ cat again, and dig the hole deeper, which is very 
^ strange. And he tells me that he do beUeve 
^ that he hath killed about a hundred cats.' 

Every one has observed that dogs, before they 
he down, turn themselves round and round several 
times. Those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the actions of animals in a wild state, 
know that they seek long grass for their beds, 
which they beat down and render more commo- 
dious by turning roimd in it several times. . It 
would appear, therefore, that the habit of our 
dpmestic dogs in this respect is derived fk)m the 
nature of the sajne species in the wild state. This 
is a curious fact, and serves to prove how much 
the instinctive habits of wild animals are retained 
by their domesticated progeny. 

The affection which dogs retain for their masters 
through a long period of time is well known. 
The following anecdote of faithful attachment 
was commimicated to me by a gentleman well 
known as a diplomatist, and for those virtues 
which have been conspicuous both in his pubUc 
and private life. He had a small terrier which 
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was much attached to him. On leavuig this 
coimtry for America he placed the dog under the 
care of his sister, who resided in London. The 
dog at first was inconsolable, and could scarcely be 
persuaded to eat any thing. At the end of three 
years his owner returned, and upon knocking at 
the door of his sister's house, the dog knew his 
knock, ran down stairs with the utmost eagerness, 
fondled his master with the greatest affection, 
and when he was in the sitting-room, the faithful 
animal jumped upon the piano-forte that he 
might get as near to him as possible. The dog's 
attachment remained to the last moment of his 
life. He was taken ill, and was placed in his 
master's dressing-room, on one of his cloaks. 
When he could scarcely move, his kind protector 
met him endeavouring to crawl up stairs. He 
took him up in his arms, placed him on his cloak, 
when the dog gave him a look of affection which 
could not be mistaken and immediately died. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that this affec- 
tionate animal in his endeavour to get up the 
steps to his master, was influenced by sensations 
of love and attachment which death alone could 
extinguish, and which the approach of death 
prompted him to shew. I delight in these testi- 
monies of the affection of dogs to a kind master. 
They serve to prove what I have said elsewhere, 
that these animals were designed by an infinitely 
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wise and good Being to be the companions and 
friends of man, clinging to him under every cir- . 
cumstance of poverty and distress. Their attach** 
ment, fidelity and sagacity should protect them 
frt)m that ill usage to which they are so con- 
stantly subjected. 

I am indebted to Lord Stowell for the following . 
anecdote, and it is not amongst the least pleasing 
circumstances attending the publication of my 
^ Gleanings,' that they have afforded pleasure to 
that excellent nobleman. 

Mr. Edward Cook, after havmg Uved some 
time with his brother at Togsten in Northumber- 
land, went to America, and took with him a 
pointer dog, which he lost soon afterwards while 
shooting in the woods near Baltimore. 

Some time after, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, who con- 
tinued to reside at Togsten, were alarmed at hear- 
ing a dog in the night. They admitted it into the 
house, and found that it was the same their brdther 
had taken with him into America. The dog lived 
with them until his master retipmed home, when 
they mutually recognised each other. Mr. Cook 
was never able to trace by what vessel the dog 
had left America, or in what part of England it 
had been landed. This anecdote confirms others 
which I have already mentioned relative to dogs 
finding their way back to this country from con- 
siderable distances. 

3rd. sebibs. c 
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An officer of a regiment of Hussars had a strong 
half bred bull-bitch. As he was sitting one n^ht 
with some brother-officers in a room adjoining 
the mess-room^ they heard a noise and on going 
to the mess-room door^ they saw the dog drag- 
ging a table by one of its legs towards the fire. 
They stood still and watched her proceedings. 
After several violent effi)rtS9 she succeeded in 
getting the table near the fire. When she had 
done this, shie dragged a great coat to the edge' 
of the table, and then laid herself down upon it. 

A Newfoundland bitch had suckled two puppies 
until they were, able to take care of themselves. 
They were, however, constantly following her 
and disturbing her in order to be suckled when 
she had little or no milk to give them. She was 
confined in a shed which was separated firom 
another by a wooden partition some feet high. 
Into this shed she conveyed her puppies and left 
them there while she returned to the other to 
enjoy a night's rest unmolested. This shews that 
the animal was capable of reflecting to a degree 
beyond what would have been the result of mere 
instinct. 

Foxes, which are so nearly allied to dogs in 
their nature, appear to be endowed with their 
sense, if it may be so called. A gentleman, while 
wandering along the banks of a lake in Italy, 
saw a fox creep through some rushes by the 
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side of the lake, and get into the water^ leaving 
nothing but his nose visible. The curiosity of 
the gentleman was excited, and getting quietly 
near the fox, he was soon convinced that the 
animal had made use of this plan to rid himself 
of fleas. The fleas must either be drowned, or 
they miust creep for air to the nose of the fox. 
This latter appeared to be the case, for every now 
and then he was observed to shake his head as 
if to get rid of his tormentors. After remaining 
in the water some length of time, he went away. 

Mr. Poynder, the brother to the Treasurer of 
Christ's Hospital, brought home last February 
from Newfoimdland a dog, a native of that coxmtry. 
'nus animal had estabhshed a strong claim on 
his master's afiection, from the circumstance of 
his having twice saved his life by his sagacity in 
finding the road home, when Mr. Poynder had 
lost his way in snow-storms, many miles from 
any shelter. He had also, swain more than three 
miles to gain the ship after his master had em- 
barked for England, and determined to leave the 
animal to the care of friends at Newfoundland. 
Mr. Poynder landed at Blackwall and took the 
dog in a coat;h to his father's house at Clapham. 
He was there placed in a stable, which he did 
not leave until the second day after his arrival, 
when he accompanied his master in a coach to 
Christ's HospitaL He left the coach in Newgate 
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Street, and proceeded through the passage leadr« 
ing to the treasurer's house; not bdng able to. 
gain admittance at the garden entrance, Mr. Poyn^ 
der went round to the front door, and thinks he 
left the dog at the garden entrance, for he did not 
recoUect seeing him afterwards. In the huny and 
excitement of meeting his friends, he for a few 
minutes forgot his dog, but the moment he recol- 
lected himself, he went in search of him. He was 
no where to be seen, and his master hastened to 
prepare his description and to offer a reMrard in 
the public papers. Early, however, next momuig 
a letter arrived from the captain of the ship, in 
which Mr. Poynder had sailed from Newfound^ 
land, informing him that the dog was safe on 
board, having jswam to the vessel early on the 
previous day. By comparing the time on which 
he arrived, with that when he w*s mii^sing, it 
appeared that he must have gonevlifectlj^ thi^ough 
the city from Christ's Hospital to Wttppiii^ where 
he took to the water. ' 

This instinctive faculty in toimals of finding 
their way to a place over grtmnd *^hi<Jh they 
had not previously traveristed, is possessi^d by 
them when they are very yottng. A puppy, 
six months old, of the Dane brc^, and which 
had always been confined in thi st^jfe-yard, 
was given by the then possessor of Taplow 
Lodge in Berkshire to a gentleman in London. 
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He conveyed him safely in his carriage to Hy4e 
Park comer, where his master got out to speak 
to a friend, and the dog rushing out after him, 
eluded the pursuit of the servant and was lost. 
It happei^ t^at a gentleman, residing at Shenley 
near St. Alban's, had been some days at Taplow 
Lodge, and his .horses were in the stable which 
the dog inhabited. They arrived at Hyde Park 
corner at the time the dog was lost. He followed 
th^n, but was not observed by the coachmaiv tiU 
within a mile or two of Shenley. The dog was 
well fed and placed in a warm stable, and his 
owner .wsitten to for the purpose of receiving his 
^ecl^ums^ whene to send him. The.4og, however, 
made his escape and before the lejbt^r was re* 
ceived, imd about five or si^ hoi;ur9 after the 
stafa]e-rdo<^ was opened, he arrived* at Taplow 
mucdi .esJbiattsted^ He must have gone strai^t 
aorosd itbe >oo«ntFy, as he was seen at Watford, 
Am«r9hain<and Beaconsfield. 

Lord Combermere's mother, (Lady Gotten) 
had Ik terrier named Viper, whose memory was 
sof retentive that it was only necessary to repeat 
to him once the name of any of the numerous 
visitors fit Combermere, and he never afterwards 
jfOi^ot it« Mrs. H. came on a visit there on a 
Saturday* Lady Combermere took the dog^ up 
in her arms and going up to Mrs. H. said ^ Viper, 
> this is Mjrs. H/ She then took him to apother 
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newly BtriTed lady and said ^ Viper this is Mrs. 
* B.*' and no further notice was taken. Next 
morning "if hen they went to church. Viper was 
of the ^mrty. Lady Gotten put a prayer-bodk in 
his mouth and told him to take it to Mrs* H., 
which <he did and he then carried one to Mrs. B. 
at his mistress^ order. 

A gentleman in Denbighshire had a pcAhter 
and a Newfoundland dog. The former broke his 
leg, and was for some weeks confined to a kennel. 
The latter brought him a share of his bones, and 
would isit fbr hourid together by the side of- his 
suffering companion. 

One of l^e late chaplains of the embassy at 
Lisbon, bro«ight to England with him a dog of 
the Newfowoidland breed, so large that he was 
obliged to go by sea from Torquay to London, 
as no public coach would convey him. Though 
so immensi^ in size, he was very gentle, but per* 
fecdy awaore of his own powers. When his master 
was atf 4&e' hotel at Torquay, the waiter spoke 
savagi^y to the do^, and tried to prevent him 
going'trfeere be wished. With one stroke of hi» 
paw h^ jfelled the waiter, and then pasi^ on 
without doing hnn any further tnischief. When 
his feet Were dirty, he always entered the paiisnge 
and aefeehded the stairs on tip^toe to avoifd being 
detected, but when his feet n^^re (ky, he tmd 
¥ritb all his weight and made as much noise as a 
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potty. After being two days at theiiotel^ he 
wanted water. A gentleman^ who related the 
cwnwuitance, saw the dog go to the kkchen, take 
up a paU in his mouth, and cany it to the pump 
in the yard. He sat down by it till one of the 
servaikts came out, and then his gestures were so 
significant that the man pumped the pail full. 
Wkeu he had drank a sufficient quantity of water, 
he took up the pail again and carried it to the 
saaie place in the kitchen firom whence he had 

.>/rbe passion of the late Lady Penrhya for 
pugs was well known. Two of .these, a mother 
and daij^ter, were in the eating^jpom of Penrhyn 
Caftle duiing the morning call of a lady i^ho p^- 
to^ of luncheon. On bonnets and shawl^-'being 
otdered fior the. purpose of taking a walk, m the 
gconnds, the oldest dog jimiped on a chair and 
looked first at a cold fowl, and thc^i at her 
dmi^tar.' The lady remarked to Lady Penrhyn 
tbatf they certainly had a design on the trny, The 
bell was therefore rung, and a servant ordered to 
ftl^0 it itway. The instant the tray disa{q)^rjed, 
the jddi^ pug, who had previously played ,t][ie 
a^pn^Mblcn^ith all her might to th^ visitor, snarled 
a^jQ^ ftt b^, and during th^ whole walk^ fol* 
IsmsA :fc^fc growling .and ,«inapping at her hpels 
W^h^nei^eiC f9po^>^ti^ty ^]^^^^ lSe,dpg,?fWtainly 
went^lto9U^>tliro or tbr^;Ui^c9 ofrinfenenee, from 
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the disappearance of the coveted spoil, to Lady 
Penrhyn's order, and fix)m Lady Penxhyn's, order 
to the remark made by her visitor, 

A. gentleman was riding last Summer on the 
turnpike road, and perceived an object in the 
middle of ,it, which on a nearer approach proved 
to be two large dogs. As they did not movie on 
his coming near, he guided his horse on one side 
and dismounted to ascertain the cause of their 
temainiog stationary. He foimd that one of 
them had broken his leg, and the other had crept 
under the limb and placed himself so as to form 
an easy support to the broken bone of his com- 
panion. This anecdote may appear too extraor^ 
dinary to be true. It is, however, authenticated 
by a gentleman whose name I do not. feel myself 
at liberty to mention, but who related the circmn-' 
stance as he himself witnessed it. 

A farmer in a village in Lincolnshire,. who was 
^n habitual drunkard, was always attended by a 
faithful dog. Upon leaving the ale-house, if his 
master was drunk, the dog always laid hold of 
the tail of his coat, and kept him from the sides 
of the ditches. The gentleman who gave me the 
information, assured me that he had repeatedly 
seen this faithful animal thus guarding his drunken 
hiaster, and he had no doubt that he has often 
saved him from drowning. 

Another farmer of the same place has a dog 
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remarkable for his sagacity. If he accidentally 
or purposely leaves his gloves, stick, or handker* 
cWef on any part of his farm during his morning's 
walk, and upon his return home, indicates his loss 
by certain signs to his dog, away the animal will 
go and find and bring it. If any well dressed 
person goes into the farm-yard during the day, 
the dog. takes no notice. If, however, a beggar 
enters the premises, the dog instantly goes to 
him, gently lays hold of his stick or clothes, and 
leads him to the door of the dwelling-house, and 
sees him safe off the premises under similar pre- 
cautions. But in the night, the faithful animal 
will apprehend all persons without distinction, 
and never quits his hold until bidden by^his 
master or mistress. The latter has a sister living 
on an adjoining farm. In order to faciUtate the 
communication between the two houses, a single ^ 
plank was thrown across a deep drain. The wife ' 
of the owner of the dog constantly and fearlessly 
entrusts her little children to his care, when they 
are anxious to visit their aunt. The animal halts 
the little tribe when he comes to the narrow 
bridge, and conducts them over it one by one, 
always taking firm hold of the child's garments 
behind, and when he has safely conducted one 
child, he returns for another. He then waits for 
their return and conveys them home in a similar 
manner. 

c2 
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Th6re TiaTe teen several instances recorded of 
d(^s r^inairiiiig for ia length of time on the grave 
of th^ir' ihaster'. The following instance of this 
was cooi'bitrtiicat&d to me by an excellent clergy- 
man', wfti ^si^ttres^ me that he can vouch for the 
accuracy^ of the feet. 

A gentleman died, leaving his favourite dog 
inconsolable. He stretched himself on his mas- 
ter's gravej' and' refused food. He was removed 
by forctf, and carried into the house. He there 
moahed without ceasing, and would not eftt: <m 
being lib^rat^d, he returned instantiy to the grave, 
and after^ short time died there, as nothing could 
induce him to eat. There is something deeply 
affecting iii stich instances of faithful and affec- 
tionate attachment. 

I am indebted to the same kind correspcmdent 
for the following anecdote. A friend of his, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, had a 
terrier dog who acquired a habit of hunting for 
hares by himself. He soon foimd that he was 
labotiring in vain, for with all his hard running 
he never could catch one. His master often 
watched his endeavours to coax an excellent grey- 
hound, out of the yard. He at last effected his 
purpose. The good nose of the terrier soon 
enabled him to find a hare, which the greyhound 
killed and brought home. After that the two 
dogs became the most arrant poachers in the 
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t^uiitiy^and were ui^pexable, till tjhe baiter ended 
their poft^hing, theit; friendship^^and thejur lives. 
V I h%Ye atreiMiy recorded insjtapices of dpgs, which 
had h^n tokea to distant, coi;uit4ea,pbavij]g found 
their way across, the aea, and reached .their .hpme 
in safety. It is probable that ^beyget on board 
scoae shipyali^ough in one of my former volimies- 
I lit^ve Qientioned an undoubted fact, o£ a dog 
having been picked up by a vessel while he was 
swioi^ning in the channel between J^rance and 
England. Whatever the mode of.retrapng their 
way may be, the fact is sufficiently .cmoQus^ and 
the ibUowifiig instance will serve* as an additional 

piXMM. 

A lady residing in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don had a terrier who was much attached to. her.) 
She gave this dog to a friend, who was going: to 
reside at Btemen. In about a week after her 
friend had reached his destinationhe wrote her word 
that the dog^ after pining and appearing com- 
pletely wretched, had disappeared, and that, after 
a most active search, nothing could be heard of 
him. In less, however, than a fortnight, just as 
she was retiring to bed, a loud barking was heard 
under the window, and the lady said to her maid, 
* if it were possible, I should say that is Viper's 
' bark.' The noise continued, accompanied by 
pushing at the door. On opening it the dog 
sprang in, rather thinner than when it left 
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home, but in good plight. How it got back could 
not be ascertained. 

A dog, travelling with his master, was lost in 
the journey. They had crossed a wide lake the 
day before. The dog was seen to return to the 
ferry, to look earnestly across, and, as if sensible 
that the distance was too great to allow him to swim 
it, he was seen to go round the head of the lake 
some miles, to reach the opposite side from which 
he had embarked, and then proceed along the 
road by which he came. 

The following is an instance of the sagncity of a 
dog, and of his capability of measuring time, if I 
may so call it. 

There were two friends, one living in London 
and the other at Guildford* These friends were 
on terms of gveat intimacy ; and for many years it 
had been the custom for the London family to 
pass the Christmas at Guildford, and their uniform 
practice was to< arrive to dinner the day before 
Christmas-day, and to be accompanied by a large 
spaniel, who was as great a favourite with the 
msitedj as with the visitors. At the end of about 
seven years after this plan had been adhered to, 
the two families had an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, which occasioned an omission of the 
usual Christmas invitation. About an hour before 
dinner on the day before Christmas-day, the Guild- 
ford gentleman, standing at his window^ exclaimed 
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to his wife, ^ Well, my dear, the W 's have 

' thought better of it, for I declare they are coming 
^ as usual, though we did not invite them ; here 
^ comes Ceesar to announce them;' and tiie dog 
came trotting up to the door and was admitted as 
usual to the parlour. The lady of the house g&ve 
orders to prepare beds, dinner waited an hour, 
but no guests arrived. Ceesar, after staying the 
exact number of days he had been accustomed to, 
set off for home, and reached it in safety. The 
correspondence, which of necessity occurred, had 
the happy effect of renewing the intercourse of the 
estranged fnends, and as long as Ceesar Uved be 
paid the annual visit m company with his master 
and mistress. 

A lady who resided at the Grove, near Wrex- 
ham, in Shropshire, had a favourite Scotch terrier 
who was much attached to her. She went to pay 
a visit at Chester (twelve miles distance), and as 
she was going to a house of great formality, and 
expected to pay many visits, she left Vixen at 
home in strict charge with the servants. The dog 
had never been a mile on the Chester road. The 
day after its mistress' arrival she attended a great 
dinner-party of twenty people, and soon after they 
were seated, sundry grOwls annoimced a dog under 
the table. The lady of the house had a great 
antipathy to dogs, and her husband kicked at the 
ilitruder. Furious barking, and attempts to bite^ 
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succeeded; idlwets corifdsiohi every Itody rdsey 
and the servants, with birushes and stickily endl^a- 
vdnred to drive out the ihtruder. Great, however, 
wais its mistress's horror to find Vixen leap into 
her lap for shelter. It appeared that the dog 
had gnawn asunder the rope which confined it, 
broke a pane of glass in the stable-window, ai^ 
made its escape. The servants of the hexing 
where she was visiting said that the dog had 
made its way into the passage, ran up into itisr 
mistress's bed-room, and not finding her there, 
hj£d ran out again, and by some means obtained 
an entrance into the parloiir of the house where 
she was to (line and had coiled itself up under 
the table. 

In this instance it appears extraordinary; not 
only that the dog should have traced its mistressr 
to Chester, where it had never been befote, but 
that it should have discovered the house she was 
residing at, and been aware that she woxdd even- 
tually be found in the dining-room. 

The following anecdote was communicated to 
me by a clergyman. The occurrence took place 
in a viUage in which he resided, and affords ah 
interesting proof of the sagacity and attachment' 
of a dog. 

A farmer lived in a very lonely situation, his 
house being about two miles firom any other 
dwelling. This man was in the habit of drinking 
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deeply, vand would frequently, upon going to the 
marketon .a Tue3day, remain thei:e drinking for 
several di^ys : bis family, therefore, did not sit up 
for him at night. On one occasion, however, 
whm theyliad gone to bed, they were alarmed 
by the. violent barking and howling of the house 
dog, a fine large animal, that always rested in the 
kitchen. ^ His mistress and two men servants got 
up and endeavoured to appease the dog. The 
animal rushed with the utmost violence against 
the door^ and used every endeavour to get out, 
biting at. the wood-work, and at the same time 
sending forth most piteous howUngs. The people 
in the hoiise.aj^rehended an attack from robbers, 
but at length they opened the door, and the dog 
rushed out.. . Within the hour the voice of the 
master of the house was heard, and upon the door 
being opened he appeared attended by the dog. 
The account he gave was, that upOn return- 
ing from the market very drunk he feU from his 
horse into a deep dyke, and was whoUy unable to 
get out, the water being up to his neck. He 
clung to the bank, and there held on till he waa 
almost frozen to death (it was a cold night in Jan- 
uary). He remembered crying out loudly for help, 
and when all hope had ceased, and he was nearly 
exhausted, he found himself seized by the collar 
of his coat by his noble and faithful dog, who suc- 
ceeded, by his exertions, in extricating him from 
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the ditch, and with great difficulty he reached 
home. He wa^ about a mile from his house when 
he feU into the water, and the supposition is, that 
the dog, lying with his head upon the ground (the 
earth being a conductor of sound) was enabled to 
hear the cries for help during the stillness of the 
night, and thus was the means of saving his 
master's life. 

The following beautiful trait of surpassing fidelity 
has been communicated to Mr. Nicol by a gentle- 
man well known by his writings on the fine arts.* 

About the year 1786, when a boy, this gentle* 
man passed a very agreeable day at the house of 
a man of taste and fortune near Boroughbridge, 
who had a Picture Grallery, in which among other 
things he remembers a very good set of copies of 
the Cartoons by Sir James Thomhill. After 
dinner, the party being then seated in an arbour, 
his atteAtion was directed to a little cur dog that 
was much caressed by the lady of the house. 
He remarked ^ that it was no beauty/ but was 
told that though not favoured in outward ap- 
pearance it had ^ that within which passeth show.' 
It had l^elonged to a poor woman, who lived in 
one of the cottages scattered outside the park, 
and. who returning one day of the preceding 
winter from tiie market town, at some distance 
off, was overtaken by a snow-storm, in which she 

» W. Y. Ottley, Esq. 
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periiihed. /TK^^oW liad dHfted so dee](> thkt 
her 1)dtff wits not discovered ; tintil' trf^e days 
aftervr&fds^'wheh thfe dog ^as'fduhd Pjririg' close 
by its mistress and her Wsket (/f eafciMfef «»- 
/ottcftiMf by thie faitMol aniihal. It "was i^eniem- 
bered^ alas! too late, that lie Hdid been in the 
tiEage on the evening of the snow-si^orin^ and by 
importunate whinings and by pulling iit tifftSr 
dothes had m v&in endeavoured t6' g^t soicn^ of 
th^ 'p(>or t^binan^s neighbours to go ^HTiim to 
her sissii^tance ^^— ^'* 

,...;. ' Let (Cavillers deny. 

* That brutes have reason ; sure 'tis something more ; 
^nU'H^Visadirects/anastniti^mslhsp^^ ' ''• ' '^^>^ ' 
IBeyqa^theaboirt extent of homanthpughtr ^Sb|ii([Rikr^i«u 

I edtitiot conclude this notice of tihe faithfidhess 
and intelligbti^ of the cdnihi^raiie, triftf6ttt intrO^ 
dudng Ml testimony of respebt the nii!iie''6f Sir 
Walter Scott, one of their greatest filtid i^Mber^st 
friends. He n6ver failed to interest hii(^i*6ade]hs 
in their favotfr, he lent the beautybf hiS Jloetnry 
to their praise, he associated them tilth tfh^ heroes 
of many of hiil romantic tales, and he evefafibt^ed 
to Ids own chosen aiid happy few the wai^mth of 
his keai^ and the soft domfort of the rug. 

It is with a melancholy pleasure that I insert, 
from the pen of one, who had he been ipared to 
us might have enrolled hiiit name among the £rst 
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on the list of our British Poets and Philosophise 
the following stanzas — 

Written ctfter visiting Melrose Abbey in company of Sir Walter 

Scott, August 1829. 

I lived an hour in fair Melrose : 

It was not when ' the pale moonlight' 
Its magnifying charm bestows ; 

Yet deem I that I * viewed it right.* 
The wind-swept shadows fast career'd. 
Like living things that joy'd or fear'd, 
Adown the sunny Kildon Hill, 
And the sweet winding Tweed the distance crowned well. 

I inly laugh'd to see that scene 

Wear such a countenance of youth. 
Though many an age those hills were gree 

And yonder river glided smooth. 
Ere in the^e now disjointed walls 

The Mother Church held festivals. 
And full-voiced anthemings the while 
Swelled from the choir, and lingered down the echoing aisle. 

I coveted that Abbey's doom ; 

For if I thought the eariy flowers 
Of our affection may not bloom. 

Like those green hills, through countless hours. 
Grant me at least a tardy waning. 
Some pleamird still in age's paining ; 
Though lines and forms must fade away. 
Still miiy bid Beauty share tht empire of Decay 

But looking toward the grassy mound 

Where calm the Douglas chieftains lie. 
Who, living, quiet never found, 

1 straitway learnt a lesson high : 
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For tbere an old man wt serene. 

And well I knew that thoughtful mien 

Of him whose early lyre had thro¥m 

Oyer these mouldring walls the magic of it tone. 

Then ceased I from my envying state. 

And knew that aweless intellect 
Hath power upon the ways of fate. 

And works through time and space uncheckt . 
That minstrel of old chivalry 
In the cold grave must come to be. 
But his transmitted thoughts have part 
In the collective mind, and never shall depart. 

It was a comfort too to see 

Those dogs that from him ne'er would rove. 
And always eyed him rev'rently. 

With glances of depending love. 
They know not of that eminence 
Which marks him to my reasoning sense ; 
They know but that he is a man, * 

And still to them is kind, and ^ads them all he eaa. 

And hence theii^, quiet looks confiding. 

Hence grateful instincts seated deep. 
By whose strong bond, were ill betiding. 

They'd risk their own his life to keep. 
What joy to watch in lower creature 
Such dawning of a moral nature. 
And how (the rule all things obey) 
They k>ok to a higher mind to be their law and stay ! 

Tke Remami tn Vene and Prose 0/ Arthur Henry HaUam, 1634, 

(privately printed J 
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* Through lofty groves the ring-dove proves, 

' The path of man to shun it ; 
' The hdzel-bush o'erhangs the thrush ; 
; , '/"P^ Bpreading thorn the linnet. . 
^ * Thus Qvery l^ind their pleasure fincj, 

' The savage and the tender ; 
' 96me sodai join, and leagues combine ; 

' iSome solitary wander.' Burns. 



It is curiou$i to witness the assistance which rSosne 
anixnal^jirill afford to each other under circum-^ 
stances ofdauger or of difficulty. I have observed 
it in several instances, and it shews a kindness^x)f 
disposition which may weU be imitated. It is 
not^ however^ confined to their own spedes, 48 the 
foUowli9tg fadt will prove. A farmer's boy had fed 
and takesi great care of a colt. He was working 
one d^yiin a:4eld ^nd was attacked by a boll. 
The )H)y^rAnvto a ditch and got into it just as the 
bull qatifie up to. him. The anima]. endeavoured 
to gore him> and would probably have. succeeded 
had apt t^be Qoljb come to his assi^tdnce. He not 
only kidkjejint tha buU^ butma;de so loud ai acream^ 
for it could be called nothing else, that. some la- 
bourers, who were working near the place, came 
to see what was the matter, and extricated the boy 
from the danger he was in. I have seen cattle, 
when flies have been troublesome, stand side by 
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side, and close together, the head of one at the 
tail of the other. By this mutual arrangement 
flies were brushed ofl* from the head of each 
animal as well as their sides, and only two sides 
were exposed to the attacks of the insects. Sheep 
have been known to take care of a lamb when the 
dam has been rendered incapable of assisting it, 
and birds will feed the helpless young of others. 

Birds also will cluster together for the purpose 
of keeping each other warm. I have observed 
swallows clustering, like bees when they have 
swanned, in cold autumnal weather, hanging one 
upon another, with their wings extended, under 
the eaves of a house. I have also heard more 
than one instance of wrens being found huddled 
together in some snug retreat for the purpose of 
reciprocating waimth and comfort The following 
interesting communication qh this subject was 
made, to me by Mr. Allan Cimningham, an author 
of whom his coimtrymen ai^ justly proud^ and 
who> I trust, will long continue to delight his 
admirers- widi the productions of his pen. 

B^isays, ^ I hsrve once or twice in my life had 
^ an oppodrtttcdty of answering d^t touching en- 
^ qttiry of Btunifr^ 

' Ilk liapping bird, wee, hapless thing, 
i ' ' That iti theiB^rry mdnths 6* ftpiing, 
-DoUghted me to hear thee aiog, 

* What comes o' thee ? 

' Whare wilt thou cower thy chitt'ring wing 

* An' close thy e'e ?* 
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^ One cold December night, with snow in the 
air, when I was some ten years old or so, I was 
groping for sparrows under the eaves in the 
thatch, where you know they make holes like 
those bored by swallows in the river-banks. In 
one of these holes I got a handful of something 
soft; it felt feathery and warm, and a smothered 
chirp told me it was living. I brought it, won- 
dering, to my father's house, and took a look at 
it in the light. The ball consisted of four Uving 
wrens^ rolled together, the heads under their 
\nxigs, and their feet pulled in, so that nothing 
was visible outside save a coating of mottled 
feathers. This I t6ok to be their mode of keep- 
ing themselves warm during the cold of winter* 
If you ask if I am sure my memory serves me 
rightly, I answer yes ; for having allowed one of 
the wrens to escape, it flew directly to where my 
father was reading at a candle, and Ihad the misery 
of receiving from his hand one of those whippings 
which a boy is not likely soon to forget. 

^ When eighteen years old, or thereabouts, I. 
met with something of the same kind : there was 
a difference, indeed, in the birds, for on this 
occasion they were magpies t — ^not birds of song, 
but of noise. I went out with my brother, now 



* The Scotch call them cuttie-wrens, on account of their short, 
tails. 

t Magpies are called by the Highlanders ' Plack and Plue 
' Purds/ on account of their colour. 
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in the nary, one fine moonlight' winter nighty to 
shoot wood-pigecms in a neighbouring plantation. 
The wind was high, and we expected to find them 
in a sheltered place, where the soil was deep, and 
the spruce firs had grown high. As I went 
cowering along, looking through the branches 
between me and die moon, I saw, what seiemed 
as large as a well filled knapsack, fixed on the 
top of a long, slender ash-tree, which had strug- 
jgled up in spite of the firs, which you know grow 
very rapidly. I pointed it out to my brother, 
and seizing the shaft of the tree, shook it violently, 
when, if one magpie fell to the ground, there 
were not less than twenty dropt in a lump at my 
feet. Away they flew screaming in all directions. 
One only remained on the spot which they occu- 
pied on the tree, and I shot it, and so settled 
what kind of birds had been huddled together to 
avoid the cold. I looked at them before I shook 
them down for a minute's space or more, and 
could see neither heads nor feet; it seemed a 
bundle of old clouts or feathers.' 
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' The insect-youth are on the wing 
' Eager to taste the honied spring, 

' And float amid the liquid noon ; 
' Some lightly o'er the current skim, 
' Some shew their gaily-gilded trim 

' Quick-glancing to the sun.' Gray. 



I HAVE had some curious and interesting speci- 
mens of wasps' nests sent to me during the present 
winter, (1832) and also a hornet's nest, taken firom 
the roof of one of the buildings at the stud-house 
in Hampton Court park. The latter was of a laige 
size, and the combs were covered with a profusion 
of a substance in large flakes, resembling light 
brown paper. Some of these flakes were eighteen 
inches in length. When it is considered that 
one single female hornet is the founder and parent 
of a new colony, and that by her own unassisted 
exertions she forms the first cells for her brood, and 
covers them with a sort of umbrella to shelter and 
keep the grubs warm, we may form some idea of the 
prolific powers of the insect. In one season, suf- 
ficient materials were collected to fill a bushel by 
the united exertions of herself and progeny, all of 
them most beautifully arranged, and worked up 
chiefly, I believe, from decayed wood. All this 
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is, however, forsaken as winter approaches. The ' 
males and neuters perish, and the several females 
retire to their respective hiding places till the 
spring approaches, and then begin their labours of 
foimding fresh ccdonies. 

The most curious and beautiful insect's nest, 
however, which I have seen in this country was 
found under the slfttes of a new building a few 
days ago (February 25th, > 1833) at Hampton 
Court. It was a wasp's nest, and must have been 
made in the dou^e of the last summer, the roof 
of the btdldii^ having been uncovered the pr6-' 
ceding spring. Nothing can exceed the eztraordi- 
nary workmieulship of this V^ery interesting speci- 
men of an insect's labour, and I only regret th^t I 
cannot givfe the reader an adequate idea of it. 
The nest itself is in the Zoological Museimi, to 
whidi Sbctety I presented it. It is nearly six feet 
in drcumferenoe. The hole of entrance has been 
ibade aMost as hard as a jAecUd of wood : had it 
Aot been so, the entraneef and exit of so many 
insects would have worn it aWay. Wasps, I be- 
lieve, form their nests from the raspings of green 
wood. The external covering of the one in ques- 
tion resembles, very much, a mass of very small 
ay$ter-shells. 

Thare is oncj very remarkable circumstanoe 
^th regard td hornets, wilsps and bdes, which I 
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must not omit to notice, and which affords another 
proof of the bounty and kindness of Providence. 
We know how frequently honey is noticed in the 
Scriptures : it is mentioned not only as the food oi 
man, but as a blessing bestowed upon him. ^ A land 

* flowing with milk and honey.' * Butter and honey 

* shalleverymaneat.' * With honey out of a rock will 
' I satisfy thee.' These and many similar expres- 
sions in the Bible shew that honey was considered 
by Almighty God as a blessing bestowed upon 
mankind. And with what an extraordinary in- 
stinct and sagacity has he endowed the little 
insects which collect it for our use ! The whole 
of their economy is, indeed, wonderful. Like the 
silkworm, which, different from all the other 
caterpillars of the moth and butterfly tribe, shews 
no migratory disposition, but is a sort of domestic 
insect, the female bee, when she leaves her hive 
with a new colony, settles on a neighbouring bush, 
allows herself to be hived, and thus insures her 
ultimate utility. Her progeny survive the coldest 
winters, and on the return of spring, quit their 
hives, and joyfully and unremittingly resume their 
labours. Dr. Paley has noticed this circumstance. 
He says that * a bee amongst the flowers in spring 

* is one of the cheerfullest objects that can be 

* looked upon. Its life appears to be all enjoy- 

* ment : so busy, and yet so pleased.' Thus its 
honey is stored up, and in a good season, in such 
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quantities, that a third, and frequently a half, may 
be taken from them, leaving a sufficient quantity 
for them to subsist upon during the ensuing winter. 
Such, however, is the cruelty and rapacity of man, 
that, not content with a part of the treasure of the 
hive, he must have the whole ; and in order to 
obtain this he destroys 20,000 or 30,000 of these 
industrious insects. 

How diflFerent is the case with respect to hornets 
and wasps ! When winter approaches, having no 
stock of provisions for their young, the old wasps 
destroy those which are in the cells, and others 
become benumbed with the cold, and perish. If 
a wasp's nest is examined in the month of Novem- 
ber, not one wasp will be found alive in it. The 
female or queen wasps, only, retire to some winter 
retreat in an old tree or wall, and in the spring 
become the founders of a new colony. This is 
also the case with hornets. If the whole colony 
survived the winter, they would increase to a 
frightful degree, and be a prodigious annoyance to 
mankind. It is impossible not to admire this 
beautiful provision of Nature. The bee is useful 
to us, affi)rding food with its honey, and light and 
other beneficial purposes with its wax, and there- 
fore multiplies, if properly attended to, in a sur- 
prizing manner. Wasps and hornets, on the con- 
trary, are kept within due bounds : they multiply 
in the summer, when flies and other insects on 
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which they feed are most abundant, keeping down 
too great an increase of these, and perish in the 
winter, when they are no longer wanted. The 
circumstance which I have mentioned of their 
destroying those helpless young which they had 
previously tended with the utmost affection, may 
at first sight appear a cruelty ; but it is the con- 
trary. When the cold weather sets in, there is 
no food for them : instead, therefore, of under- 
going all the pains of hunger, and a lingering 
death, the old wasps are possessed with an in- 
stinct which makes them destroy the. helpless 
brood. Mr. Kerby has well remarked, that this 
apparent ferocity is the last effort of tender affec- 
tion, active even to the end of life : and that they 
may suffer as little as possible, the Creator, mind- 
ful of the happiness of the smallest of his creatures, 
has endowed a part of the society, at the destined 
time, with the wonderful instinct which, pre- 
viously to their own death, makes them the 
executioners of the rest. 

Those who have paid attention to their bees 
will probably have observed the following occur- 
rence, which is by no means imusual. Although 
it is not favourable to the honesty of these insects, 
it proves their great foresight, and their unwilling- 
ness to form a fresh habitation when they can 
procure one ready prepared for them. 

In a cottager's garden at Haydon bridge, a 
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village on the South Tyne^ in Northumberland, 
was a hive of bees, rather few in number. For 
several weeks before the swarming season, stranger 
bees were observed to come and engage in fierce 
contests with the inhabitants of this hive, always 
leaving some dead upon the ground; and thus 
day by day their weakness became more apparent. 
About a mile distant firom the cottage, on the 
other side of the river, a swarm of bees left a hive, 
took a direct course down the hiU and across the 
river, and engaged in a final battle with the 
weaker colony; they soon conquered, and took 
possession of the hive. 

This anecdote tends to confirm an observation 
I have frequently made, that long before a firesh 
colony is to be formed, several bees are actively 
employed to prepare a place to which the future 
queen is to be conducted. I have followed them 
to a considerable distance, and the swarm has 
been led in a direct line to a hollow tree, or to the 
roof of some building : this could not have been 
the case if the situation had not been previously 
fixed upon. The instinctive knowledge which leads 
an insect to prepare a place to which a queen bee, 
not yet, perhaps, arrived at perfection, is to be 
conducted, and (he faculty it possesses of making 
her aware that such a place has been selected, is 
not amongst the least curious circumstances in 
the economy of Nature. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the period of the life 
of bees, or indeed of any insects. Spiders, how- 
ever, are certainly long-lived. I have known one 
which inhabited the same place for a great length 
of time. A lady, however, to whom I am indebted 
for several interesting facts in natural history, 
states, that two spiders have been in the occupa^ 
tion of two webs on opposite sides of a large 
drawer for thirteen years. This drawer has, in 
that period of time, been used exclusively as a 
repository for soap and candles, and has been 
kept always closed and locked, except when opened 
to put in or take out these articles. The spiders 
are constantly in the same attitude in a hole in 
the inner comer of their webs, and seldom shew 
more of their bodies than the two forelegs pro- 
jecting outwards towards their nets. This is the 
only satisfactory fact I have met with respecting 
the age of an insect. 

I have mentioned in one of my former volumes 
an instance of the longevity of a tortoise. The 
following anecdote on this subject will, I am sure, 
be read with interest. 

In the summer of the year 1825, a gentleman 
(now in England) was resident on an estate in 
New Jersey, North America, which had been 
originally purchased, and personally surveyed, by 
his maternal great great-grandfather in the year 
17O8, as appeared by reference to the title-deeds. 
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On a hill-side, still clothed with the native forest, 
whence the survey was originally begun, was 
found, and brought to him by his labourers, a 
small land tortoise, of about four poimds weight, 
with the letters D. W. C. (the initials of his an- 
cestor) and the date of 17O8 engraved upon the 
lower shelL The inscription was perfectly legible, 
and appearedevenfresh, though the lines were some- 
what widened or exfoUated. To carve their names 
in this maimer on the tortoises is a very common 
practice among the idlers of America, as to ^ mar 
the trees' with their mistresses' names has been cus- 
tomary (at least since Shakspeare's days) by those 
idlers, 'par excellevicej the true lovers of England. 
Now it can be nearly proved that on, or about the 
spot, where this patriarchal tortoise was discovered, 
Mr. D. W. C. must have passed several idle and 
solitary hours. It is the custom in surveying, 
first to go round the land, and after arriving at 
the point of original departure, to send the sur- 
veyors back upon their footsteps for the purpose 
of verifying the courses and distances which they 
had first noted. The principal person seldom 
takes the trouble of accompanying his people on 
this second perambulation. From these circum- 
stances^ connected also with the improbability 
that any other person, at any other time, should 
have fortuitously hit upon the same combination 
of letters and date, it is morally certain that the 
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little tortoise was in existence one hundred and 
fifteen years at lea^t before he came into posses^ 
sion of the person w}u) . has now given us ]^^ 
history. In what past age l^s birth occurred 
cannot i^nf be known i but from the promise of 
his past cff^Tf he may probably live to be the 
subject of anpther miempir in some succeeding 
cqj^j^tiry. 
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' each moss. 



' Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
' Important in the plan of Him, who fram'd 
' This scale of beings ; holds a rank, which lost 
' Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
* "Which nature's self would rue.* Thomson. 



There is no study perhaps more delightful than 
that of tracing the all-wise disposition of the 
Creator in the reciprocal uses to which all created 
things were designed. It is impossible to con- 
template this subject without being struck with 
the infinite wisdom of Almighty God. We find 
things so connected together, that they are all 
subservient to the same end, and all contribute 
to assist in the preservation of the several speciei?. 
The death and destruction therefore of one thing, 
is made useful in the restitution of another, and 
this is one of the most interesting facts in the 
economy of Nature. Every thing is so perfectly 
contrived, so wonderfidly propagated, and so pro* 
videntially supported, that we are not only lost in 
wonder when we reflect upon them, but are obliged 
to confess that after all the researches and ob- 
servations which have been made, an ample field 
still remains for fresh remarks and interesting 
discoveries in the works of Nature. 

j>2 
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' Almighty Being, 



* Cause and support of all things, can I view 

* These objects of my wonder ; can I feel 

* These fine sensations, and not think of thee?' 

It would afford me a satisfaction which I cannot 
describe, could I think that these reflections, 
feebly as they are expressed, would lead any one 
to acknowledge the power and goodness of the 
Creator, as seen in the works of his creation and 
ta improve his mind by the study of them. In 
every plant, in every insect, we may observe some 
beauty or some curious properties which are not 
to be found in other bodies. On comparing them 
we shall be convinced that they were not created 
by chance, but were contrived for some useful 
purpose. 

Few things are more interesting than seeing 
the method which nature takes in the preserva- 
tion and well being of her creatures. I am assured 
that when a sheep has two lambs at a time, she 
will not permit one to suck her unless the other 
is present. But for this instinctive arrangement, 
one of her offspring would have an undue pro- 
portion of nourishment, and the other would 
either starve or degenerate. 

It is well known that a pigeon usually lays but 
two eggs. If, however, a third is laid, which is 
sometimes the case, it has never I believe been 
known to come to maturity. If three yoimg 
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pigeons were to be fed, none of them would pro- 
bably be vigorous, and the race would degenerate. 
TTiis is another instance of the interest which 
Nature takes in the well being of her creatures. 
Tlie cow affords a similar instance, if she has 
twins, one of them a male, and the other a female, 
the latter is always barren. 

If a doe produces a white fawn, with red eyes, 
its under jaw is always defective, and it dies of 
starvation. A wise provision of Nature, in pre- 
venting what would probably be feeble from ar- 
riving at maturity. 

When we consider also the way in which the 
Creator has provided for the clothing of animals, 
according to the climates of the places in which 
they are found, we shall have no less cause to 
admire his goodness. In hot countries many 
animals have but little hair on their bodies and 
some are almost entirely without it, such as ele- 
phants, monkies, &c. In very cold countries, the 
frir as well as the hair of animals is very thick, and 
even the feet of some birds are covered with 
feathers, not only to protect them, but to enable 
them more readily to run upon the snow. Ani- 
mals also, which have been brought from one 
country and domesticated in a different and oppo- 
site climate, are not neglected by nature, but are 
provided with such a change of covering as is 
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hjdst suited to it. How differaHt is the covering 
of a ShetLspi poiiy to tliajl; of an ^i^Mw or 
P^ian hori^e^ one h^s to eii^ure the extreme of 
cold^ and the other of heal^ and w€| see how kindly 
Nature has provided for both. 

Du/;ks which hj early in the year strip n^ore 
of their feathers off, and make their nest jfniqh. 
wanner t^^ those which lay later in the sf s^son. 
This instinctive property is very curio^i^ and 
shews the fore-sight whic]i has been implaf^f^ i|i 
a^imals. 

It is well known that in hot coimtries^ wher^ 
the blood of hor^s is heated by the dimate^ they 
are in the constant habit of bleeding each other 
and SQwetinies of bleeding themselves. This is 
done by biting the neck or the sho^^d^. These, 
and ^ gr^t variety of other interesting fact;s i^ 
the f cpnomy of N[ature, prqye that aQimi^s ari^ 
iA possession of faculties, beyond mere mstinct> 
and ^hich they use to their oWn advantage un<ier 
peculiar circupistanceSf Thus, a friend of mine 
saw a fine greyhou^d^ which had been inq^ss^^Qtly 
t^(^§4 ^y ^ s^iufdl sps^iel, take it up in his niQuth 
a]Ad drop it over the paraipet of a terrace intp a 
rivjBr ^bicb flowed below it. The poble ai^ms^ 
w^s un^^ilJ^ng to hu|t bis tormentor, and ihfater- 
fore took this opportunity of freeing lumsellf firom 
its annoyance. The dog in this instance did 
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what instinct alone would not have taught him 
to do^ and afforded another proof of the truth 
of the remark I have made above. 

I will give another instance of this : — ^A horse 
and a cat were great friends, and the latter 
generally slept in the manger. When the horse 
was going to have his oats, he always took up 
the cat gently by the skin of her neck, and 
dropped her into the next stall, that she might 
not be in the way While he was feeding. At all 
other times he seemed pleased to have her near 
kim. 

I might produce more examples of this kind, 
but enough has been said to draw some attention 
perhaps to this most interesting subject. We 
S.r L«My i„p„,e o„ ™J. b^e .^dy 
of this and other curious facts in Natural History, 
and there can, I think, lie no doubt but that the 
Gre^t Creator intended we should study them. 
From the admiration of his works, we shall be 
led to extol his glory : — 

' By swift degrees the love of Nature works, 
' And warms the bosom ; till at last sublim'd 
' To rqyture^ and enthusiastic heat, 
' We feel the present Deity, and taste 
* The joy of Grod to see a happy world ! ' 
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' O Nature I a' thy shews an' forms 
' To feeling, pensive hearts ha*e charms I 
' Whether the summer kindly warms 

*Wi* life an' light 
* Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 

* The lang, dark night ! * Burns. 



Prince Lucien Buonaparte observes, in his 
American, Ornithology, that the pugnacious dis- 
position in the males of some animals is not to 
be regaMed as accidental, but as resulting from 
a wise and excellent law of Nature, which always 
studies the good of the species without regard to 
the individuals. Did not females prefer those males 
which are victorious, feebleness and degeneracy 
would soon mark the animal creation; but, in 
consequence of this general rule, the various races 
of animals are kept up by those individuals who 
are not only most to be admired for their exter- 
nal appearance, but most to be valued for their 
intrinsic spirit and energy. We see this amongst 
herds of deer, as well as in our poultry-yards, and 
in various other instances. It affords another 
proof, amongst numerous others, of that wise 
and beautiful order in Nature by which every 
thing is preserved and kept up in the most perfect 
manner. 
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The intellect, if I may call it so, with which ani- 
mals are endowed, and which they exercise imder 
peculiar circumstances, is also worthy of observa- 
tion. M. Audubon, in speaking of the wild 
turkey of America, mentions an instance of their 
intelligence. He says, that having discovered a 
sitting hen, he remarked that by assuming a care- 
less air, whistling or talking to himself, he was 
permitted to pass within five or six feet of her, 
but, if he advanced cautiously, she would not 
suffer him to come within twenty paces, but ran 
off twenty or thirty yards with her tail expanded^ 
when^ assuming a stately gait, she paused at every 
step, occasionally uttering a chuck, I observed 
nearly a similar instance in the case of a thrush 
which built her nest close to my garden-gate. 
If I did not stop to look at her when she was 
sitting, she never quitted the nest, but if I stood 
and fiixed my eye upon her, she left it, and on 
one occasion on my remaining longer than usual 
she entirely forsook it. I may stand for a long 
time close to a rabbit in its form without its 
quitting it, but I have frequently observed that 
the moment our eyes have met, it has run away. 
Animals must, therefore, be possessed of some 
extraordinary instinct which makes them aware 
that they have been seen. As long as they have 
a consciousness that they have not been dis- 
covered, however, near we may approach them. 
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they remain either in real or fancied security. 
This I have frequently observed to be the case 
with the nightingale. It will sing when I am 
close to it^ but while it gives utterance to its 
beautiful notes it generally selects a thick and 
almost impervious bush for its retreat; 



' the Nightingale 



' In shadiest covert hid.' 

The moment, however, my eye rests upon it, its 
song ceases. 

Birds, and indeed most animal^, shew an extreme 
jealousy in the care of their yoimg, removing them 
when discovered to places of greater safety, and 
are often forgetful of their own preservation when 
that of their offspring is in danger. I have no 
hesitation, however, in giving the palm of paren- 
tal affection to birds in preference to quadrupeds. 
The latter, and all the class of mammalia, are 
reminded of their young, when their milk becomes 
inconvenient, and this circumstance is another 
of the benevolent provisions of Nature for the 
helpless young. Birds, however, have no such 
motive, and yet how unceasingly are they occu- 
pied in providing for their brood, and how cheer- 
fully do ihey appear to perform their offices of 
love and affection. From morning to night they 
are occupied in feeding them, and whatever their 
own wants may be, they are neglected till those of 
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ilieir young are satisfied. A hen eats but little during 
the period of incubation, and nothing during the 
last two days she is occupied in hatching her brood. 
When, however, she quits her nest with it, her 
first care is for her chickens, and hungry as she 
must be, she eats nothing until they have been 
fed. Magpies, the most vigilant of birds fpr their 
own safety at other times, are extremely bold 
when their young are to be fed, or when their 
safety is endangered. It is a common practice 
amongst game-keepers, when they want to destroy 
the old birds, to take the young out of a nest, 
and make them squeak. The parents on hearing 
the well known cry of distress, hasten to the 
rescue of their young, and are then shot. This 
is the case with jays and other birds of prey, 
who thus firequently fall the victims of their pa- 
rental affection. In the case of birds also, this 
affection is in most cases ^ partaken of by both 
parents. In that of mammaUa it is generally 
confined to the female, who, besides the care of 
nourishing her offspring, has m some instances, 
to protect them from the ferocity of the male. 

I think I have mentioned enough to shew how 
strongly the love of their offispring is implanted 
in animals. It is not confined, however, to their 
young alone, for I see more and more reason every 
day to admire the dehghtfiil manner in which 
many animals shew their love and affection for 
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each other, as well as for their young. I have 
seen a sheep which was brought up by hand, and 
which had only a soUtary horse to bestow its 
affections upon, quietly grazing near its early 
friend, forsaking those of its o^\ii species. I like- 
wise remember a cat and a dog which were great 
friends. If the dog was made to howl, the cat 
immediately flew to his rescue, and shewed much 
anger. Pigs evince much sympathy for one of 
their own species when in distress. 
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' Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
' The bright- eyed pereh with fins of various dye ; 

* The silver eel, in shining volumes rolPd 

* The yellow carp, in scales bedropt with gold ; 
' Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

' And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains.' Pops. 



We know less of the habits of fish than those of 
any other animals. Every year is,' however, pro- 
ducing some little addition to our stock of know- 
ledge; and I am glad to find that Mr. Yarrell is 
now employed on a work on British Fish, which 
will be a valuable and interesting addition to our 
books on Natural History. No one could be 
found who will do it better. 

The variation which different waters produce 
on the colours of fish is not a little curious. 
Trout taken out of some "waters entirely change 
their appearance in others, and this, I have no 
doubt, has given rise to the supposition that there 
are several varieties of them. I have seen a 
perch taken out of a chalk-pit, which was nearly 
white, probably deriving its colour from that of 
the soil. Pike in muddy ponds have a muddy 
colour, while those in a clear stream, with a 
gravelly bottom, are beautifully speckled or mot- 
tled. In some waters, fish do not grow to any 
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size however abundant food may be. This is 
the case in the canals in Hampton Court Park, 
where there are many thousands of small perch 
and few large ones. The bottom of the canal is 
covered with dead leaves. A lady at Windsor 
put a small carp about six inches in length into 
a rain-water-tub in her yard eighteen years ago. 
It is now the same size and weight that it was at 
that time. It eats out of her hand, has plenty of 
food, and yet does not grow. In some waters 
carp will not breed. In others they do so abund- 
antly. This is particularly the case in the Sussex 
ponds, where store carp and tench abound. In 
one pond in Staffordshire, carp bred freely: in 
another adjoining, they were never known to 
breed. These facts appear to me to be curious, 
and worth enquiring into the cause.* 

Eels certainly come upon grass lands to feed 
at night upon worms and snails. In the meadows 
at Barford in Warwickshire, they have been cut 
in two by the mowers, and an old keeper there 
assured a friend of mine that he had frequently 
intercepted them on their way back to the river 
early in the morning. Their movements on land 

* It is perhaps not generally known that there is a grass 
growing in ponds and rivers called the ' flote fesue grass/ the 
seeds of which are very sweet and nourishing. Water-fowl and 
fish are very fond of them, and trout are said to thrive most in 
streams where this grass mbounds. 
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are very quick. In a clear rapid stream, eels 
may sometimes be observed having their tails 
coiled round a piece of rush or flag, like snakes, 
the force of the water washing their bodies back- 
wards and forwards. In this position, they are pre- 
pared to seize upon any prey which comes within 
their reach, feeding upon aquatic insects, frogs or 
fish. Eels have been known to fasten even upon 
large carp, like a bull dog, and no exertion of the 
fish can shake them off. An eel will thus attach 
itself to a carp tOl it has destroyed it.* 

I may here mention that there was no eel fare 
this spring (1834) in the river Thames. A very 
few stragglers were observed, but not higher than 
Teddington. A circumstance of this sort has 
not occurred for many years. The Thames was, 
however, unusually low in the spring, and the 
eels might have made their passage more in the 
middle of the stream instead of the sides, as has 
been heretofore the case. 

That eels hybemate during the cold months 
i^ere can, I think, be little doubt, few or none 
being caught at that time. I have endeavoured 
also, but without success, to procure eels in the 
winter, from those places in the river Thames 
where I have every reason to believe they go to 

* The more rapid the stream is in which eels are found, the 
better they appear to be both as to condition and colour, — 

' The Kennett swift for silver eels renown'd.' 
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spawn. I read an account, which if correct, 
would serve to prove what I have now stated. 
A boy at Arthurstown in the county of Wexford, 
on the river of Waterford, perceived something 
of a very unusual appearence floundering upon 
the sand at low water. Upon a nearer approach 
he found it to be a quart bottle, which shewed 
many symptoms of animation. He seized it and 
brought it in. It was found to contain an eel so 
much thicker than the neck of the bottle, that it 
must be supposed the eel made its lodgment 
there when it was younger and of course smaller. 
It was necessary to break the bottle for the pur- 
pose of liberating the fish. 

If this account is true, it goes to prove in a 
curious way, as far as one instance can do so, the 
propensity which eels have to hybemate during 
the cold months. It also seems to prove that 
they do this in the tide-way if they can, and that 
they neither feed or deposit their spawn 'till the 
season of hybernation is over. It is indeed a 
general opinion amongst old fishermen that eels 
cannot bear cold. Leeches on the contrary can 
bear almost the extremes of cold as well as heat. 
I have known them frozen in a bottle of water, 
and appear vigorous after the water was thawed. 
An English officer, who accompanied the French 
expedition to Algiers, assured me that several of 
the mules bled to death in consequence of having 
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swallowed leeches in the water they drank, and 
which fastened on their intestines. The waters 
in the neighbourhood of that place were so very 
fiill of them, that the French soldiers were obliged 
either to filter it through their handkerchiefs, or 
to dig holes in the sand by the sides of the 
streams. 

I have frequently observed a chub in the foun- 
tain of the Gardens of Hampton Court Palace, 
roll itself in apparently a playful manner along 
the bottom of the fountain. It would make a 
sudden dart, throwing itself upon its back and 
sides. In doing this, it was always followed by 
several small roach and dace, which no doubt 
fed on the insects which harbour in the mud, 
and which the chub disturbed. 

Perch appear to be a very precocious fish. I 
have known them full of spawn when they have 
not been more than three inches in length. 

From various experiments which I have tried, 
there can, I think, be no doubt but that fish have 
the organs of hearing. Mr. John Hunter was of 
that opinion, but many people, I believe, still 
doubt the fact. There is, however, a singular 
mode of taking trout practiced in some of the 
rivers in South Wales, which would go some way 
to confirm the supposition. The sides of the 
rivers are here and there very rocky, and where 
there is a flat shelving rock, trout generally haunt 
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under it. If tins rock is struck forcibly with a* 
large sledge hammer, the trout rise to the surface 
of the water appearhig as if they were stunned, 
and are then taken. 

The Dutch fish^nnen who bring Uve cod in* 
well-boats to the river Thames to supply Billings- 
gate Market, are in the habit of puncturing the- 
air-bladders of the fish, which they perform with 
a sharp pointed instrument, like a shoe-maker's- . 
awl. By this means, the fish sink to the bottom, 
and remain perfectly quiet during die voyage, so 
that they do not bruize lliemselves, and are more 
closely stowed. Few fish die by the operation. 
Cod remain so perfectly healthy in brackish water, 
that I have little doubt if they were habituated 
to firesh water by degrees, they might be pre- 
served in ponds for a considerable space of time. 
Persons having ponds near the coast of Kent or 
Essex might easily try the experiment. Fresh 
water trout are constantly taken in the sea near 
the mouths of rivers, and I believe occasionally 
other fresh water fish, a proof that they can be- 
come habituated to salt water. 

Every year serves to convince me more and 
more, that the idea which I ventured, with con- 
siderable diffidence, to advance in the first Volume 
of my Gleanings of the non-migration of gre- 
garious fish, such as mackarel, herrings, pilchards^ 
&c. is a correct one. It has been supposed by 
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Pennant, and other able writers on Natural His- 
tory^ that large shoals of herrings leave the neigh- 
bourhood of Shetland in June, and surround the 
Island of Great Britain and Ireland, congregating 
again off the Landsend in September. From the 
united testimony of many inteUigent fishermen 
and from my own observation, I am convinced 
that no such migration takes place, but that by a 
beautiful and benevolent arrangement of Pro- 
vidence^ the gregarious fish, which are of such 
vast utility to man, leave the depths of the sea at 
certain ordained periods. Each vast shoal is 
succeeded by another. We have the mackerel — 
the herring the sprat^ and the pilchard in regular 
succession. These fish leave their haunts when 
they are in the highest perfection, and frequent 
sfaallowB. where they are readily captured. If 
they had not been endowed with this impulse, 
the enormous, benefits they are of to mankind 
would be loat^ Surely the mind of man cannot 
have.a moire interesting or indeed a nobler subject 
fiMT meditation, than the consideration of the ways 
of Providence in the works of creation. 
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' When we neander in the spacious fields of imagination and 
' probability, many a beautiful thotight, many an entertaining 
* conjecture, will present itself to a lively fancy, not perhaps un- 
' worthy the attention of a wise man, or the consideration of a 
' philosopher.' 



Every one who reflects at all on the subject, 
must be surprised at that wonderful instinct which 
leads animals to revisit the same spot which they 
had quitted many months before, having in the 
mean time visited regions previously unknown to 
them and very remote from the place of their 
birth. This we know to be the case with our 
own birdi^ of passage, and many well attested 
instances have been recorded of the same in- 
stinct being possessed by the larger animals, such 
as sheep, dogs, &c. It wiU be found also, I have 
reason to think, in man in his most savage and 
uncultivated state, and if so, we have an interest- 
ing subject of enquiry why that instinct should 
be lost to us when our rational &culties are more 
cultivated. Take a savage one or two hundred 
miles from a spot where he has always lived and 
uovtMT quitted before, and turn him loose in a 
w\hh) or on a ))laiiuand without lefemng to the sun, 
nuHW \^r stars as guides^ or witliout any assistance 
wKaltcvt'ri Uul Uial UMxpbined instiiict 
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which he is endowed, he will with little or no 
deviation find his way directly back to the home 
firom which he had been taken. A friend of mine, 
not a little remarkable for the vigour and activity 
both of his mind and body, described to, me the 
horrible sensations he experienced on one occa- 
sion, when he had wandered into the woods near 
his residence in Nova Scotia, and suddenly found 
he was unable to extricate himself. He ascended 
trees— he went here and there, and every step he 
took seemed to plunge him deeper into the re- 
cesses of the forest. . He told me that he felt like 
one in the midst of a vast desert, without com- 
pass or guide, and perfectly imconscious of the 
way he should direct his steps. He had nothing 
but death before him. The recollection of his 
wife, his children, and his friends, roused him to 
fresh exertions. But the faculties both of his 
mind and body became more and more enervated, 
and he was on the point of yielding to that despair, 
which on such occasions generally terminates in 
madness, when a trifling object which he had 
previously noticed, made him aware of the loca- 
lity of his situation. He was thus able to find 
his way home. Under similar circumstances, 
the instinct possessed by a savage, or by a horse, 
a dog, a pig, or indeed by any other of the lower 
animals, would have led them probably in one un- 
erring line to th^ pliice which they had been in the 
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habit of frequenting. May we not infer iliere- 
fore than a beneficent Creator, who watches un- 
ceasingly over all his creatures, and who ^ tempers 
* the storm to the shorn lamb/ has thought 
proper to endow the poor untutored savage, as 
weU as the beasts of the field, and the birds of 
the air, with faculties which he has denied to 
man in his more rational and cultivated state of 
being ? The most minute of our birds, our tender 
feeble warblers, even the bee which leaves its 
hive for the first time and passes through the air^ 
as it is known to do, to collect honey many miles 
from its home,— 

' steering his distant journey through the skies — ' 

all these, and many others, possess an instinct 
so wonderful, that we are incapable either of ex- 
plainmg or accoimting for it. 

I was led into these reflections on receiving an 
accoimt of the following extraordinary fact in 
Natural History, which was communicated tome 
by an officer of rank in the British Army. He 
informed me that a ship, which touched at the 
Island of Ascension on her way to England, took 
in several large turtle, and amongst others, one, 
which from some accident, had only three fins. 
It was in consequence called, and known on board 
the ship by the name of ^ the Lord Nelson.' It 
was, marked in the usual way by having certain 
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imtials and numbers burnt upon its under shell 
with a hot iion^ and which marks are known 
ner^ to be obliterated. Owing to various causes, 
the diip was a long time on her passage home- 
wards, a circumstance which occasioned many of 
die turtle td die, and most of the rest were very 
sidkly . This Was the case with ^ the Lord Nelson/ 
smd it was ISO nearly dead, when the ship arrived 
in the diannel, that the Bailors, with whom it was 
a favourite, tln^w it overboard, in order as tibey 
said to give it a chance. Its native element, how- 
ever^ appears to have revived it, for two years 
afterwards the very ssme turtle was again taken 
at its old haunt on the Island of Ascension. 
The proofs brought forward of the accuracy of the 
statCTienty jdi^ its authenticity beyond a doubt, 
and it affords a most extraordinary instance of the 
wonderful instinct possessed by animals. When 
we consider the vast Iract of waters this turtle 
had to pasp duta^h, and that the iidand of As- 
eension is only a little speck in the mighty ocean, 
it is impossible not to reflect with wonder upon 
that unexplained instiiict which enabled so un- 
wieldy, and apparently so stupid an ai^al, to 
find its way back to its former haunts. 

There is another wonderful faculty possessed 
by birds^ and probably by animals generally. I 
mean that of discovering places where food is 
lAost abundant, though situate far distant from 
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the spot they had previously occupied. When 
mice ehcreased so rapidly in Dean Forest, that 
they threatened the destruction of the young 
plantations, and indeed did destroy some of them, 
birds of prey encreased in proportion. Hawks, 
owls, and other birds which had not before been 
known in the neighbourhood, came there in great 
abundance; and one variety of owl was found* 
there, which had not been seen in the coimtry 
previous to the appearance of the mice. 

I have been assured on the authority of a 
respectable clergyman residing near Worthing in- 
Sussex, that the Beccafico annually visits the* 
fig orchard near that place. This is the more 
extraordinary, as I beUeve the bird is found in 
no other part of England. It arrives in the fig 
orchard in a lean state, just as the figs are ripen- 
ing, but it soon becomes a limip of fat. It is- 
curious that these birds should perform so long a' 
migration for the purpose of feeding upon figs in 
one solitary orchard in this country, for I have 
heard of no other. The Worthing fishermen say 
that they often alight on their boats when at sea, 
hi an exhausted state. They also assure me that 
the tit-mouse sometimes does the same, which 
shews it to be a migratory bird. 

That peculiar impulse which induces an animal 
oh a sudden to quit one place for another far 
distant, which he had- never previously visited. 
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is one of those facts which it is more difficult to 
account for than perhaps any other. Snakes, for 
instance, will go to considerable distances by 
water, and will cross even an arm of the sea. A 
nobleman residing in this neighbourhood informed 
me, that in passing in his boat between Cowes 
in the Isle of Wight and the Hampshire Coast, 
he saw a large snake swimming boldly across 
that channel. The boatmen assured him that 
they had frequently witnessed the same circum- 
stance. The fact is also corroborated by Mr. 
Slight, a Surgeon at Portsmouth. In a letter to 
Mr. Loudon he says, that a Bsherman brought 
him a snake (Coluber Natrix) which he had 
caught in his net while fishing in Haslar Lake, 
one of the branches of Portsraoutli Harbour. 
And on tlie following morning, he adds, a seaman 
brought him a second abve and healthy, which 
had been just caught from the tide, or landing 
place, at Portsmouth. In a subsequent commu- 
^L njcation made to Mr. Loudon from another 
^■-quarter, it would appear that snakes are frequently 
Been swimming across the Menai, to and from 
the Isle of Anglesea, and that they are the com- 
mon snake of this country. A curious instance, 
is also mentioned of an adder having seized the 
artificial fly of an angler in one of the lakes of, 
Scotland, on the verge of the estuary of a river, 
^■^biakes swim with great vigour, and the fact of 
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tiheir mi^tkig from one jdace to HfiOther osa^ooty 
I think, be controverted. Hie inqmlse tkerefore, 
which induces a snake to commit itself to the 
waves of the sea for tib^ first time, must be «x* 
tremely powei^. 

Since the above was written, the fact of the 
eommon laiid snake being frequently seen swim- 
ming in the sea, has been abundantly confirmed 
to me, during a visit I lately made in &e Isle of 
Wight. Several fishermen I met witih there 
assured me that they had not only often seen 
them swimming at some distance fitnn land, but 
tiaat they had taken them while in the act of 
doing so. 

The following property in the snake is not, 
I believe, generally known. A respectable land- 
surveyor informed me that while he was making 
a survey of some property, he was attended by a 
man who had the character eaaong his neighbours 
of being a shrewd fellow, but what more par- 
ticularly entitled him to distinction, was his ex- 
traordmary partiaUty for the common s^ake. 
On being questioned on the subject, he proposed 
to take the first opportunity which offered of 
shewing a peculiar property in the reptile. It 
was on a sunny spring morning, whilst running 
a fine through a eopse, that the man in question 
was observed suddenly to drop the chain handle 
and jimip upon a bank* The next moment he 
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ksame forward, with two full sized snakes wri- 
thing about his hands and "wrists. After view- 
ing them some time, while the man admired them 
%ith the most Uvely feelings of satisfaction, he 
observed, * I know them, sir,*, (meaning their 
habits and dii!q[>osition) ^ quite as well as they do 
^ themselves.' He then proposed to shew a trait 
in their character, which would bear out that 
description of them in Scripture, — ^viz. that they 
possessed superior cunning. 

On adjourning to a neighbouring road, the 
man placed one of the snakes on the hard ground. 
He then took a very thin twig, and tapped the 
reptile very gently on the head. It immediately 
darted towards him, when he presented his hand 
to its open mouth, and continued to play with it, 
now and then gently tapping it on the head 
with the twig. He then said that it would pre- 
sently dissemble and counterfeit death. T^s 
curious effect soon afterwards took place, and the 
snake to aU appearance lay dead. Those who 
were standing by thought that this was actually 
the case, but the snake-fancier insisted that it 
only feigned sleep, and stated that while those 
present continued to look at it, so long it would 
remain motionless. On removing to a distance 
of between twenty and thirty yards, the snake 
was observed to glide speedily into the nearest 
hedge. This man confirmed the fact that snakes 

E 2 
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will emit a stench^ se de/endendo. They appear 
to have the power of doing this as often as they 
are subjected to annoyance. On one occasion^ and 
upon one only, the same person saw a snake in 
the act of casting its skin. He said, to use his 
own words, that ^ it reminded him of a labouring 

* man* drawing his round or smock-frock over his 

* head.' He further added that the head of the 
reptile was about midway in the old skin, and it 
extricated itself from the worn out garment, by 
passing the body through what he called the vent- 
hole of the old skin. The* snake appeared in a 
very languid and exhausted state, and the new 
skin was in colour and appearance perfect. 



ANIMALS FEEDING THEIR TOUNO. S3 



* A parent-bird, in plaintive mood, 

• On yonder fruit-tree sung, 

* And still the pendant nest she view'd 

' That held her callow young : 
' Dear to the mother's fluttering heart 

* The genial brood must be.* Cunningham. 



An interesting subject for observation in natural 
history, is the mode adopted by different animals 
smd insects in feeding tiieir young in the early 
stage of their existence. The instinct implanted 
by a beneficent Creator in the parent animals, by 
which they are in the first instance taught to 
nourish their young with such food only as is con- 
genial with tiieir weak and infant state, affords, to 
my mind, another proof of the care and kindness 
bestowed by a merciful Providence on all His 
creatures. Every observer and every lover of 
Nature must have seen this in a variety of cases. 
The hen. pheasant leads, her newly hatched brood 
into grass fields, in the first instance, in search 
of ant-hills, and as they grow stronger, and are 
able to digest the food, into com fields. Many 
birds feed their yoimg during the first few dayi^of 
their existence with small grubs and insects, and 
with large worms as they grow older, varying the 
food according to their growth. Some insects 
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deposit their eggs in a substance which first serves 
to protect and bring it to maturity, and afterwai'ds 
as food for the maggot when the embryo arrives 
at that state. We are indebted to Mr. John 
Hunter for a curious and interesting account of 
the manner in which the dove kind feed their 
young. He says that during incubation, the coats 
of the crop, in the pigeon, are gradually enlarged 
and thickened, similar to what happens to the 
udder of females of the class mammalia. On 
comparing the state of the crop when the bird is 
not sitting, with its appearance during incubation^ 
the difference is very remarkable. In the first 
case it is thin and membraneous ; but by the time 
the young are about to be hatched, the whole^ 
except what lies on the trachea, becomes thicker 
and takes on a glandular appearance, having its 
external surface very irregular. It is likewise 
evidently more vascular than in its former state, . 
that it may convey a quantity of blood, su£Bicient 
for the secretion of the substance which is to 
nourish the young brood for some days after they 
are hatched. . 

Whatever may be the consistence of this sub- 
stance, when first secreted, it very probably soon 
coagulates into a granulated white curd, for in 
such a form it is always found in the crop ; and 
if an old pigeon is killed just as the yoimg ones 
are hatching, the crop will be found as above 
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described, itnd in its cavity pieces of white curd 
mixed with some of Uie common food of the 
pigeon, such as barley, beans, &c. If we allow 
eidier of the parents to feed the brood, the crop 
of the young pigeons, when examined, will be 
discovered to contain the same kind of curdled 
substance as that of the old ones, which passes 
from thence into the stomach, where it is to be 
digested. 

The young pigeon is fed for a little time with 
tibis substance only, as about the third day some 
of ihe common food is foimd mingled with it. 
As the pigeon grows older, the proportion of 
common food is increased, so that by the time it 
is seven, eight, or nine days old, the secretion of 
the curd ceases in the old ones, and of course no 
more will be found in the crop of the yoimg. It 
is a curious fact, that the parent pigeon has at 
first a power to throw up this, and without any 
mixture of common food, although afterwards 
both are thrown up according to the proportion 
required for the young ones. 

A curious instance was recently communicated 
to me of the method taken by a bitch to feed her 
young puppies. An acquaintance of mine has a 
beagle, which lately had a Utter of whelps. When 
they were a few weeks old, she had not sufficient 
milk to support them. In order, therefore, to 
feed them, she was in the habit, two or three 
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times a day, of throwing up the cdntents of her 
stomach close to her puppies, on which they fed. 
The food ejected from her stomach always ap- 
peared in a nearly digested state: had it been 
otherwi;se, the whelps could not have fed upon it. 
This is the second well-attested fact of the same 
kind which has been communicated to me, and is 
a proof, not only of tiie great affection of animals 
for their young, but as shewing the means which 
Nature has implanted in an animal of nourishing 
its offspring when the usu^ nutriment has not 
been sufficiently abundant. Indeed, the affection 
which animals shew for their young, forgetful even 
of their own preservation in their care and love 
for them, is not a little surprizing. In one of the 
late Sir William Hoste's letters, published in hid 
Memoirs, is the following proof of it. He says, 
^ a remarkable instance of a monkey's sagacity 
^ and feehngs happened to two of our officers 
^ when shooting, and which has determined me 
^ never to shoot one as long as I live. Coming 
^ home after a long fag, the purser saw a female 
^monkey running along the rocks, and imme- 

* diately fired : she fell, with her yo\mg one in her 
^ arms. On the purser coming up, she grasped 

* her little one close to her breast, and with the 

* other hand pointed to the wound which the ball 
^ had made, and which had entered above the 
^ breast. Dipping her finger in the blood, and 
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^ then holding it up^ she seemed to reproach him 
^ with being the cause of her death, and conse- 

* quently that of the yomig one, to which she fre- 

* quently pointed. I never felt so much as when 
^ I heard the story, and it serves to shew how 
^ strongly the parental feelings are implanted by 

* Nature even in the brute creation/ 

Every fresh instance of the affection of animals 
for their young under unusual circumstances is 
worthy of being recorded. It places them before 
us, not only in an interesting manner, by shewing 
how strongly Almighty Providence has rendered 
the animal creation attentive to the care of their 
yoimg, but as evincing also the fearlessness of 
danger, the absence of all self-regard, and that 
maternal anxiety and love, which is possessed 
equally by irrational as well as rational beings. A 
proof of this extraordinary affection came lately 
under my own observation. In cutting down 
some trees on the estate recently purchased by 
the Crown at Petersham for the purpose of being 
annexed to Richmond park, the axe was apphed 
to the root of a tall drawn up tree, on the top of 
which was a squirrel's nest. A rope was fastened 
to the tree for the purpose of pulling it down 
more expeditiously ; the workmen cut at the roots, 
the rope was pulled, the tree swayed backwards 
and forwards, and at last feU. During all these 
operations a female squirrel never attempted to 
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desert her new-bom young, but remained with 
them in the nest. When the tree fell down she 
was thrown out of the nest and secured unhurt, 
and was put into a cage with her young ones. 
She suckled them for a short time, but refused to 
eat. Her maternal affection, howeyer, remained 
to the last moment of her life, and she died in 
the act of affording all the nourishment in her 
power to her offspring. 
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' This guest of winter, 
' The mansion-loidng red-breast, doth discern, 
' By his quiclt eye that wooingly invites, 
' Where table crumbs do fall. No casement, 
' Hall-door, or out-house, but this bird 
' Hath made her shelter, and hdunt for food. 
' When they most hop and peer about, Pve noted 
' The season is se?are.' Parody. 



The disappearance of water-hens from ponds 
during a liard frost has often surprized me, as I 
could not make out where they were Ukely to go 
for food and shelter when their natural haunts 
were frozen over. When the ice has disappeared 
the birds have returned. I have lately discovered, 
however, that they harbour ia thick hedges and 
bushes, from which they are not easily driven, 
aware, probably, that they have no other shelter. 
They also get into thorn-trees, especially those 
covered with ivy, and probably feed on the berries, 
although their feet seem but ill-adapted for perch- 
ing amongst trees. During the frost of the winter 
o£ 1832, a pair of water-hens kept almost entirely 
in a laige arbutus-tree on the lawn of a house 
belongmg to a lady at Hampton Wick, which was 
enclosed by a high paling, and no pond was near 
it. Here they probably fed on the berries of the 
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tree, and other produce of tiie garden. The tree^ 
however, was always their place of refuge if they 
happened to be disturbed when feeding in the 
garden.* 

It is not firost, however, which makes king- 
fishers migrate firom our neighbourhood in the 
winter, as we have had none, for instance, in the 
year 1833, but probably the high floods, which 
prevent their catching small fish as they are in the 
habit of doing in shallow water. Though they 
abound on the banks of the Thames in summer 
and autumn, there are none, at least I have seen« 
none, during the winter months. I hear of them^. 
however, during that time in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, where, probably, food is abundant ; 
and tliis, therefore, proves that kingfishers perform, 
partial migrations. 

The more I enquire into the habits of birds, the 
more cause I have to admire their different modes 
ofproceeding under different circumstances. Some 
Cape geese, which had nests in the old oak pol-< 
lards near the large pond in Richmond park, 
brought their young safely to the water : though 

* Moor«hens shew grcftt ifitectkHi lor their yoang. A crow 
w«» 9«en to %Usht o& the ed^e of the canal adjacent to Writtle- 
lodge, in £ssex» near the nest of a moor-hen : immediately the 
cock bird flew at him with such force as to knod him over, and 
continued to attack him with so mxich spirit, tiiat in less than a 
minute the crow flew away. The hen had laid three or four eggs, 
and theie is little doubt that the orow intended to rot^her nest. 
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it had been imagined that they did this Avith their' 
beaks, I was not satisfied that it was so, and have- 
now reason to think that it was in a very different 
way. A gentleman has some high trees near a 
pond at his residence in North Wales, at the top 
of which several pairs of wild ducks breed every* 
year, and convey their yoimg safely to the ground. 
They have been frequently watched while they 
have been performing this operation. In every 
instance, one of the wings of the duck appeared 
to be closed, while she flapped rapidly with the 
other, evidently for the purpose of breaking her 
&U. She always alighted near the foot of the tree, 
thus descending neieurly perpendicTilarly. When 
one yoimg duck was safely landed, she went for 
. another, ^d when they were all brought down 
she led them to the water. This fact woTild shew 
that the young are not conveyed from high situa- 
tions in the mouth of the parent bird, as has been 
generally supposed, but under the wing. The 
affection which ducks shew for their young is very 
striking. 

I have heard also of a wild duck which built its 
nest for several years on the top of an old tower 
in Sussex, and always safely conveyed her yoimg 
ones to the ground.* Wild ducks and teal breed 
also amongst the heather in Woolmer forest, and 

* I have also frequently heard of their building in old crows' 
npBts on the top of high trees. 
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generally in die highest grounds. One of the 
woodmen, who has a cottage in the forest, in- 
formed me that he had fomid a teal's nest, with 
nine eggs in it, in a situation of this description. 

Birds, indeed, frequently bidld in singular lo- 
calities. One of the workmen employed in the 
gardens of Humpton Court Palace discorered, last 
summer, a kingfisher's nest in the bank of a small 
gravel-pit in the wUdemess of that place, and 
within a short distance of the public foot-path 
leading through it, and which is much frequented. 
There were six eggs in the nest, which was e^n- 
posed as usual of small fish-bones, and was placed 
about two feet in the bank. The small gravel-pit 
was perfectly dry, and the workmen were in the 
constant habit of throwing the sweepings of the . 
gardens kito it. The old birds shewed but littSe 
fear of the workmen, and this led to the discovery 
of the nest. 

A pair of robins bidlt their nest this year (1834), 
on a flower-pot standing on the outside of my 
parlour window, and although the female was 
much looked at, and persons were continually 
passing, she sat upon her eggs in the most fearless 
manner. In the Magazine of Natural History 
it is stated that a pair of robins, for two years 
together, affixed their nest to the bible as it lay 
on the reading-desk, in the parish church of 
Hampton, in Arden, Warwickshire. The worthy 
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vicar would on. no account suffer the birds to be 
disturbed^ and accordingly introduced another 
bible into the church, from which he read the 
lessons. 

Some birds build their nests in the most exposed 
situations, while others of the same species place 
them in the most concealed spots they can find. 
Several instances have been mentioned of tom->tits 
building in the groove of a pump-handle which 
was- constantly at work. They are on some ocea* 
sions a fearless bird, and their habits are very 
peculiar. I have seen tiiem hang by one foot 
while they have been in search of insects, ap- 
pearing to swing backwards and forwards. During 
a very severe winter, a blue-cap came to the par- 
lour window of a friend of mine, while he was at 
breakfast. On opening it, the little bird fiew into 
the room, and shewed as much fEimiliarity as a 
robin. He hopped on the breakfast table^ fed on 
some crumbs, and then departed through the 
wmdow : he returned however several tunes in 
tiie course of the day, and at night he cUmbed up 
the curtain-line with the rapidity of a squirrel, 
and roosted in one of the folds of the curtain. 
He con^ued to do this for a month, becoming 
every day more familiar, settling on my friend's 
shoulder and eating out of his hand. He was 
however one day missed, and was afterwards 
found dead in one of the folds of the curtain. 
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Tom-tits catch and feed upon the early butter- 
flies. They ky hold of tiiem^ as I have often 
observed, vnth. their feet. 

I am assured that the eggs of the homed Owl 
(Strix Otus), have been found in a rabbit burrow 
in Suffolk; and I have found such owls on the 
Brighton downs, near u rabbit warren, witiiout a 
tree or a shrub near them, squatting on the groimd 
like a hare in her form. If my mformation be 
correct as to the place in which they breed, they 
appear to partake of the same nature with the 
burrowing owl of Prince Lucien Bonaparte (Strix 
CunicTilaria), as described in his American . orni- 
thology. The appearance also of the two birds is 
somewhat similar. 

The migration of woodcocks is stiU wrapped up 
in much mystery, as the bird itself seems so in- 
capable of encountering rude gales of wind, and 
those storms which it must frequently meet with 
in passing over the ocean from one country to 
another. I was lately informed that a gentleman, 
while he was shooting one day near the banks of 
the Humber, disturbed a woodcock about the 
time of their annual arrivaL The bird flew over 
a sand-bank and disappeared ; the tide was at the 
same time flowing in. On following the wood- 
cock over the sand-bank, he perceived it securely 
riding on the waves ; and it remained upon them 
some time, as if qidte accustomed to the water. 



I. 
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Upon being again disturbed, it rose without effort 
and flew away. If this account be correct, and I 
have no reason whatever to doubt it, it would 
shew, that woodcocks in their annual flights, very 
probably settle on the water when they are fa* 
tigued to rest themselves ; and snipes perhapis do 
the same. The summer snipe not only swims, 
but also dives when wounded. This has been 
frequently observed by persons who. are in the 
habit of shooting them, when they are found on 
the banks of the river Thames. 

While on the subject of these birds, I may 
mention it as a curious fact, that both snipes and 
woodcocks are fattest in frosty weather — ^a circum- 
stance difiicult to be accounted for. That wood- 
cocks breed freely in this country is now placed 
beyond a doubt. I passed the 26th and 27th of 
June, this year (1834), with the kind and hos- 
pitable owner of Hollycombe, in Sussex ; on each 
of these days I partook of a brace of young wood- 
cocks; they were fat and excellent eating, and 
nearly full grown; their flesh was whiter than 
that of old birds ; they begin to breed in the 
•HoUycombe woods early in the year, generally 
about the middle of February. A hen woodcock 
with her yoimg ones^ may frequently be seen in 
rthe woods, and sometimes running across the 
grass, opposite the house. 
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I have seen one or two spedmena of woodcocks 
of a light hazel brown colour^ one of. which wis 
shot in Sussex, and a white, one nms frequendy 
seen in Mr. Talbot's woods, in Glamoigdnshiie : 
the female is lai^er than the male. I have no 
doubt but that with a little oare and trouhk, 
young woodcocks, which had been hatched under 
a bantam hen, might be brought up and dor 
mesticated. 

It is remarkable how readily birds^ even those 
which seldom frequent the hauntaof man^.may be 
brought to place some degree of confidence in 
him. The family of H. Peter, Esq.^ of Hailyii> 
on the north coast of Cornwall, one morning at 
breakfast time, threw a piece of bread out of the 
window to a stray sea-gullr, which happened to 
have made its appearance at the moment ; the 
bird ate the bread and flew away. The next day^ 
at the same hour, he appeared again, was again 
fed, and departed. From this time, for a period 
of eighteen years, the gull never failed to shew 
himself at the window every morning at the same 
hour, and to stalk up and down till he had re* 
ceived his meal (a basin of bread and milk), when 
he instantly took his leave till the next morning. 
The only time he omitted to do this was during 
the period of the pilchards being on the coast, 
which lasted about six weeks in each year, and at 
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this time he omitted his morning visit. At length 
he brought one of his own species with him to 
partake of his meal, and they continued to come 
together daily for about a fortnight, when they 
suddenly disappeared, and were never seen after- 
wards. 
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' There is endless room for observation in the ii^de field of 
' natural history, which is boundless, yet investigation (where a 
' man endeavours to be sure of his facts) can make but slow pr6-^ 
' gress ; and all that one could collect in many years would go 
• hito a very narrow compass.' Mr. Whit»# 



We are indebted to Mr. White for a list of the 
summer birds of passage which he had discovered 
in his neighbourhood. His notices of them form 
not the least agreeable and useful part of his work 
on natural history. His accuracy remains un- 
doubted^ and the pleasure we derive from his re- 
marks are undiminished. I am tempted to follow 
his example by laying before my readers a list of 
birds which have been found in a particular dis«^ 

trict in Suffolk. It will not have the charm of 

• 

those short and pleasing notices which are added 
to Mr. White's Ust, but it will be found equally 
accurate ; and it may induce some naturalist in 
another part of England to compare it with his, 
and perhaps to favour me with another catalogue 
and methodus of local birds. I have no merit to 
claim for the following list, being indebted for it 
to the Rev. J. Mitford, of Benhall, in Suffolk, 
whose talents and researches are already well 
known, both as a naturalist and an author. 
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I should mention that most of the birds were 
shot on the Snape River. It is a broad winding 
river, which enters the sea at Orford, and is a 
fevourite resort of sea birds. 

lAst of Birds killed in Suffolk, and places where killed. 

Sea Eagle. Falco ostifragtu. Culpho, Yoxford and Triston. 

Rough-legged Falcon. Falco lagopku, Haslewood, near. Aid- 
borough. 

Stone Falcon. FcUco Uthofolis. ^Theberton. 

Ash-coloured Shrike. Lanitts excubitor. Snape, near Aldborough. 

Waxen Chatterer. Ampelis garrulus. Great Bealings and Hoi- 
lesley. 

Golden Oriole. Oriolus galbula. Saxmundam, Colchester. 

Brown Starling. Tkirdus solitariiis. Ipswich. 

Ring Ousel. Turdus torquatus. Hasketon, near Woodbridge. 

Cross-bill. Loxia curvirottra. Yoxford. 

Gross-beak. Loxia coccothraustes. Haslewood, near Aldbo- 
rough. 

Mountain Sparrow. FringUla montana. Hazlewood. 

Mountain Finch. Fring: montifringilla, Hazlewood. 

liiskin. Fling: tpirrus. Melton, near Woodbridge. 

Great Plover. Charadrius oedicnemus, Orford (in the Walks.) 

Sea Birds, and places where killed, 

Kttem. Ardea stelktris, Aldborough. 

Spoon-bill. PkttcUea letKordia. Thorpe-few, near Aldborough 

(3 killed out of 7.) 
Hgmy Curlew. Scolopax pygnusa, Thorpe-few. 
Great Snipe. Scolopax major, Yarmouth. 
Red Godwit. Scolopax lapponica. Thorpe-few. 
Spotted Redshank. Scolopax totanus. Thorpe-few. 
Turnstone. Tringa morinella. Aldborough. 
ATOset. Avotetia recurvirqstra. Butley Creek, near Orford. 
Spotted Rail. QaUinukt porzana, Snape River. 
Grey Phalarope. Phalaroptu lobatiu, Thorpe-few. Snape. 
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Eared Grebe. Podiceps auritus. Aldborough. 

Black-chinned Grebe. Podiceps hebridicus, Snape River. 

Red-throated Diver. Colymhui septentrUmalis. Snape River. 

Speckled Diver. C. stelkUus. Snape. 

Sandwich Tern. Sterna Cantiaca, Aldborough and Orford. 

Roseate Tern. Sterna dougalli. Do. Do. 

Black Tern. Sterna fississes. *Culpho, near Grundisburgh, at 
least 10 miles from the Sea. 

Black-backed Gull. Larus marinus. Bawdsey. 

Lesser Do. Do. Larus fuscus, Thorpe-few. 

Glaucus Gull. Larus glaucus. Aldborough. 

Black-headed Gull. Larus ridibundus, Aldborough. 

Little Gull. Larus minutus. Two specimens shot at Languard 
Fort. 

Fork'd-tail Petrel. Procellaria leachis. Aldborough. 

Goosander. Mergus merganser, Snape River. 

Dun Diver. Mergv^ Castor, Thorpe-few and Snape River. 

Red-breasted Merganser. Mergus serrator.\ HoUesley and Snape 
River. 

Smew. Mergus aXhellus, Snape River. 

White-fronted Goose. Anas cUbiferus. Aldborough (2 shot.) 

Ring Duck. Anas spectabilis, Aldborough (female.) 

Shoveller. Anas clypeata, Snape River. 

Long-taiPd Duck. Anas glacialis. HcUesley (male and female.) 

Garganey. Anas querquedula. Thorpe-few. 

Grannet. Pelecanus bassanus. Snape River. 

Black-bilPd Auk. Aka pica, Aldborough. 

Little Auk. Alca alle, Aldborough. 

'Cream-coloured Plover .t Charadrius QaUicus. Snape and Ald- 
borough. 



* One was killed in Bushy Park in 1833. 

t According to Montagu, there are only four recorded instances 
of this rare bird having been killed in Europe. This specimen 
was shot by an old shepherd on a piece of waste ground near the 
village of Snape, and it appeared to be perfectly tame and fearless 
of man. 
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Black Stork. Cictmia nigerf Shot near Grundisburgh in 1832, 
and remains in possession of Mr. Diton, surgeon, of that place. 
VfHd Swan. Aruu qfgnut niger, Snape Riyer. 
Cambridge Godwits. Scolopax CantcUfrigiensis. Iken. 

Sea Birds, and places where found. 

Razor-bill. Aka tarda, Snfq)e. 

Wagel. Larus namus, Aldborough. 

Pochard. Aerat ferina, Snape (in a flock of more than 100, 

seen October 17, 1634.) 
Dun Diver. Morgus castor. Theberton. 
Variety of Pewit Gull. La grande numette, Snape. 
Greater Coot. Fulica aterruna. Iken (rare.) 
Purre. TVinga cinoltis. Snape. 
Greenshank. Scolopax glottis. Snape. 
Whimbril. Numenius phcBopus. Snape. 
The Hoopoe. Upupa epops. Not uncommon in sandy lanes neai^ 

the Sea« 
The Roller. Coracias garrukt. A pair killed and stuffed at Sir 

T. Gooch's, at Benacre. 
Horn Owl. Strix otus. Shot at Sudbum Park, and supposed 

by the keepers to come over with flights of Woodcocks. 
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' But iRiio tbe mdodies of mom dm tdl ? 

' The wild brook babbling down the mountain's side ; 

' The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 

• ••••••• 

' The hum of bees, and linnet* s lay of love, 

' And the full choir that wakes the universal grove.' 



Those who reside in the country can appreciate 
the enjoyment of the first fine days of sprmg. 
Nature then puts on her most smihng aspect, and 
everything looks joyous : frost and snow have dis- 
appeared, and the fields are dothed with verdure. 

Oiffugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis 

Arboribusque corns : 
Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praetereunt : 

« • « • 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris ; 

It is impossible not to enjoy such moments. 
As for myself, I am never so happy as when I am 
strolling on the bank of some clear and beautiful 
stream in a fine spring day; the scenery, the 
birds and fiowers, all add to my pleasure. I like 
to see the ^ glittering streamlet play,' and to hear 
^ the prattle of the purling rill,' as Thompson calls 
the soimd made by a brook as it passes over a bed 
of pebbles— 
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' The Uttle brook 

• That o'er its flinty payement sweetly sung/ 

No one appears to have appreciated the charms 
of the country more than Horace. In his beau- 
tifnl ode in praise of a coimtry life, he details 
the pleasures to be derived from it^ in a man- 
ner which shews how capable he was himself 
x)f enjoying its attractions. After describing how 
happy the man must be who cultivates his own 
land^ prunes and engrafts his fruit-trees, or sees 
his lowing cattle in some lonely vale, and stores 
his honey, and shears his sheep, and gathers in 
bis fruits, he exclaims — 

' Libet jacere modb sub antique ilice, 

' Modd in tenaei gramine : 
' LAbuntur altis interim ripis aquae ; 

' Queruntur in sylyis aves ; 

* Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus^ 

* Somnos quod invitet leves. 

I am apt to dwell on the charms of the country, 
because so much of my own happiness is derived 
£rom it, and because I am persuaded that so many 
others might enjoy the same pleasure. The mere 
act however of living in the country will not be 
sufficient ; there must be a decided fondness for 
the occupations it affords : visiting the cottages 
of the peasantry, and relieving their wants, is one 
of these. The cultivation of flowers should not 
be neglected, as it is another of the resources 
which makes a country life agreeable, and affords 
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a pleasure which is not only inexhaustible, but 
is one of the most fascinating kind. To this may 
be added the study of natural history, which alone 
is sufficient to keep the mind employed, and fw- 
vent the day from becoming dull or tedious. It 
is a study also calculated to make us wiser and 
better, as the more we contemplate the works of 
creation, the more reason we shall have to enter* 
tain a deep sense of Almighty power and good^ 
ness ; — 

' For God is paid when man recdvea — 
' To enjoy is to obey.* Pope. 

Those persons . to whom the employment of 
their minds is irksome, and who gradually lose 
their intellectual powers, because they will not 
take the pains of exerting them, will be incapable 
of appreciating the pleasures and benefits to be 
derived from a well-regulated life, passed in the 
country. Those, however, who are willing to try 
the experiment, may be assured that it will be 
their own fault if their time is not both usefuUy 
and agreeably employed : they will become cheer- 
ful and instructive companions, kind and humane 
in their dispositions, and have their moral cha-^ 
racter improved and made more fit for that great 
change which, sooner or later, must happen to 
us all. 

I cannot refrain from quoting what an elegant 
Writer* has said on the subject in question. 

* Sked. 
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' We are affected Mrith delightful sensations 
when we see the inanimate parts of the creation, 
the meadows^ flowers and fields, in a flourishing 
state. There must be some rooted melancholy 
at the heart, when all nature appears smiling 
about us, to hinder us firom corresponding with 
the rest of the creation, and joining in the uni- 
versal chorus of joy. But if meadows and txees 
in their cheerlEiil verdure— if flowers in their 
bloom, and all the vegetable parts of the creation 
in their most advantageous dress, can inspire 
gladness in the heart, and drive away all sad- 
ness, but despidr ; to see the rational creation 
happy and flourishing, ought to give m^ a plea- 
sure as much superior, as the latter is to the 
former in the scale of beings. But the pleasure 
is stiU heightened, if we ourselves have been 
instrumental in contributing to the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures — ^if we have helped to raise 
a heart drooping beneath the weight of grief, and 
revived that barren and dry land, where no water 
was, with refreshing showers of love and kind- 
ness.' 

Under almost every circumstance of disquie- 
tude or of solitude, alone in one's room, or 
wandering far a\hiy from the haunts of man- 
'kindy a lover of Nature has always something 
•around him not only to occupy his thoughts, but 
to afford him gratification and pleasure. When 

F 2 
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I say pleasure, I mean that pleasure which arises 
from the occupation of the mind when devoted 
to a delightful study, and which cheers us with 
the conviction that our time is not xmprofitably 
spent. As we proceed in the contemplation of 
liie works of Nature, her beauties are gradually 
unfolded to our view, as if she were pleased 
that her works had excited our wonder and 
admiration ; the study of them is indeed un- 
bounded, for the objects she presents to our 
notice are infinite, unceasing, and delightful. 

I was pleased at an observation made to me 
lately by a nurseryman. He said that he thought 
it impossible that any one could entertain atheis- 
tical notions, who studied the nature of plants, 
and observed the different uses for which they 
were designed by a benevolent Creator, according 
to the nature of the different climates in which 
they are found. He shewed me the pitcher-plant 
which flourishes only in very hot countries. Its 
tube is about as long again as the bowl of a to- 
bacco-pipe, and is filled with an aqueous fluid. 
This supplies water for birds and is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. The cactus tribe grow 
in hot sands, and afford both food and water, 
and we generally find that according to the wants 
of man and animals in different countries, food 
best adapted for their use is bountifully sup* 
plied. 
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There is an extreme sensibility in the tendrils 
of vines, and they afford another proof how admi- 
rably Nature has adapted every thing to fulfil the 
purpose for which she designed it. Without this 
extreme sensibility of the tendrils, the vine would 
fall to the ground, and its firuit would not ripen. 
As the shoot grows, the tendnls are thrown out, 
and at the end of each there is a little hook. As 
soon as this fastens upon any thing, the tendril 
twists itself about it, turning round and round, till 
it has completely contracted itself. The moisture 
which occasioned its flexibity then recedes and it 
becomes hard. Its tenacity is then so great that it 
requires some effort to disengage it. The two 
first tendrils which the branch, or shoot of a vine 
throws out, are, I observe, much stronger than 
the subsequent ones. 

I watched thb summer the shoot of a vine 
which came across one of the windows of my 
house. At first only two strong tendrils appeared. 
The second came in contact with the glass, and 
though it had nothing on which it could lay hold; 
its mere friction against the glass occasioned it 
to distort itself till it became like a piece of 
knotted twine. The other tendril had nothing 
which it could touch, but I observed that it altered 
its position every day, turning itself about, as if 
jseeking for an opportunity of fulfilling the use 
&}T which it was designed. If I held a stick 
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against it for a short time^ it was evidently affected 
by it^ and this was seen by a change in its previous 
position. 

These details may appear trifling, but I cannot 
consider them as such. They are facts and cir- 
cimistances in the economy of Nature which prove 
that nothing was made by chance, or for ends 
not * admirable.' 

Vines which are not trimmed *till March, bleed 
much, and will continue to do so until the leaf is 
fully expanded. It is remarkable that although 
this is the case while the trees are leafless, yet 
lop them as much as you please when the fbUage 
is out, and they will not shed one drop. Dr. 
^ales was not acquainted with this circumstance 
^hen he cut off a large bough from his vme late 
in the spring, and it was fortunate for science 
that lie was not. His soUcitude for his vine, 
and his various attempts to stop the efiusion of 
the sap, led him, step by step, to many expe- 
dients, which by degrees brought on abundance 
of curious experiments, and ended in that learned 
publication known by the name of Vegetable 
Statics. This work has done much honour to its 
Author, and has been translated into many mo- 
dem languages. 

The culture of Virgil's vines corresponds very 
exactly with the modem management of hops. For 
instance, in the perpetual diggings and hoeings. 
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in the tyeing to the stakes and poles, in pruning 
the superfluous shoots, &c. and the alleys between 
the rows of hops are harrowed sometimes with a 
small triangular harrow, drawn by one horse, and 
guided by two handles. This occurrence brings 
to ones mind the following passage : — 



• ipsa 

' Flectere luctantes inter vineta juvencos.' 

It is interesting to compare the customs of the 
antients, with those of modem times. Cottagers 
are in the habit of striking a brass pan to make 
a noise when their bees are swarming. So it was 
when Virgil wrote his fourth Georgic ; — 

' Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum.' 

' And ring the tinkling brass, and sacred cymbals sound* 
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* The shades of night were scarcely fled, 

* The air was mild, the winds were still ; 
' And slow the slanting sun-beams spread 

' O'er wood and lawn, o'er heath and hill. 

* From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 

' Had dropt a short but balmy shower, 
' That hung like gems of morning dew 

* On every* tree and every flower : 

' When bursting forth to life and light, 

' The offspring of enraptured May, 
' The Butterfly, on pinions bright, 

' lAunch'd in fUll splendour on the day.' 

Butterfly's Birthday. 



Instead of saying that animals are possessed 
with instinct, would it not be more proper to say 
that they are taught by Almighty God to act in 
that way which is best adapted to their nature ai 
the instant it is necessary for them to act ? Should 
this supposition be correct, how unceasingly must 
the eye of Providence be directed to all its crea- 
tures! What a vast field is opened to us for 
admiration and wonder! Is that little insect 
which I see digging a hole in the sand, aftervrards 
dragging and thrusting a caterpillar into it for food 
for its yet unborn ofispring, and then covering it 
up, and ^^ marking the place with two little pieces 
of wood'*"* — is this insect under the inmiediate 

• Rat. 
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direction of an Omnipotent Guide ? Is it taught 
of God ? Yes ! so it is. He who feeds the young 
ravens, and is mindful of the fall of the sparrow ; 
Jle who nimibers even the hairs of our heads, 
regulates the proceedings of the most minute of 
insects. Nothing appears to me more wonderful 
than this superintending Providence: it should 
fill us with awe, with fear and devotion. With 
awe at the magnitude of his power, and his un- 
ceasing vigilance ; with fear of offending him who 
watches every action of our lives, and is acquainted 
with every motive of our hearts ; and with devo- 
tion when we reflect on the unbounded love and 
care which he bestows upon us, and upon all his 
created beings. The organization of a bird's nest, 
the construction of the cell of a bee, the mathe- 
matical formation of the web of a spider, all afford 
proofs, to my mind, of a Divine Guide and 
Teacher.* 

* It has been well observed by an eminent naturalist, that no 
religious doctrine is more strongly established by the history of 
insects than that of a superintending Providence ; and that insects 
are a book in which whoever reads under proper impressions, 
cannot avoid looking from the cause to the effect and acknow- 
ledging his eternal power and godhead thus wonderfully displayed; 
and whoever beholds these works with the eye of the body, must 
be blind indeed if he cannot, and perverse indeed if he will not, 
with the eye of the soul, behold in all his glory the Almighty 
Workman, and feel disposed, with every power of his nature, to 
prtuse and magnify . 

' Him first, Him last. Him midst. Him without end.' 

KiBBT. 
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' Let no presuming impious railer tax 
' Creative wisdom^ as if aught was form'd 
' In vain, or not for admirable ends.' 

The affection which insects shew for their young 
is not one of the least curious facts in natural his- 
tory. That little minute creatures should have 
warm affections, that they should evince sur- 
prizing boldness in the protection of their yoimg, 
and display a restiess and indefatigable anxiety for 
their welfare, guarding, feeding and fostering them, 
is not a littie to be admired. This is particularly 
the case with bees and ants. Mr. Anderson, in 
his Recreations in Agriculture, says that the Rus- 
sian shepherds ingeniously avail themselves of the 
attachment of ants to their young for obtaining, 
with little trouble, a collection of the pupae, which 
they sell as a dainty food for nightingales. They 
scatter an ant's nest upon a dry plot of ground 
surroxmded with a shallow trench of water, and 
place on one side of it a few fir-branches.* Under 
these the ants, having no other alternative, care- 
fully arrange all their pupae, and in an hour or two 
the shepherd finds a large heap, clean and ready 
for market. 

I had an interesting account lately sent me of 
the bees of the West Indies. It was from an 
observant naturalist now residing there. He says, 
* I have been examining a hive of bees belonging 
^ to an acquaintance at Demerara. They are in a 
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tall bell-shaped glass^ over which is placed a 
large thick wooden shade. On removing the 
shade^ how different the appearance from what I 
used to witness in your hives! In the first 
place^ the bees have no stings : secondly, they 
form their breeding ceUs on the top of the hive, 
in small separate clusters, something like the 
honeycomb in England, but it hangs down m 
separate pieces, perhaps two inches square, with 
the cells on one side only : thirdly, the honey ii^ 
deposited in separate sacks, all distinct, and 
attached to the hive at the bottom. Each bottle 
or sack (they resemble exactly the broad bot- 
tomed, long necked bottles we see in Holland) 
is attached to the hive, and bulges out, so as to 
hold a considerable quantity of honey, perhaps 
two drachms. These sacks are placed regularly 
roimd the bottom of the hive. The breeding- 
cells, or rather the breeding-sheets, are on the 
top of the hive, and as they seem to be attached 
by a thin layer, I have no doubt they can be put 
in motion laterally, so as to create a circula- 
tion of air in the hive necessary to the well being 
of their young. The bees are of a smaller size 
than ours, and to prevent their being intruded 
upon by other insects they contract the entrance 
to a very small size.' 
With the conviction that nothing is done in 
Nature without having for its object some good 
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and benevolent purpose, one feels desirous to 
ascertain, if possible, the reason why bees should 
have stings in one country, and be without them 
in another. One would suppose that they were 
equally required for self protection in both. We 
know that in hot weather, bees are extremely 
irascible ; if therefore they were furnished with 
stings in the West Indies, they would probably 
attack every thing which came near them, and 
thus become so intolerable a nuisance, that their 
utility to man would in a great measure be de- 
feated. The circumstance also of the bees de- 
positing their honey in small sacks, instead of 
ceUs, as with us, is curious, and shews a wise 
provision of Nature. If this was not the case, 
the extreme heat of the climate would melt the 
ceUs, and the honey would of course run out, as 
' I have known to be the case in very hot weather 
in this country. The small sacks therefore are a 
most ingenious contrivance, and being placed at 
the bottom of the hive, their weight is supported, 
and it is the coolest place for them. The yoimg 
brood can bear great heat, and are therefore 
placed at the top of the hive, but where air can 
be introduced if necessary. It is impossible not 
to admire and wonder at this beautiful economy, 
which is to be seen indeed through all the works 
pf nature,— 
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' Nunc age, naturas apibus.quas Natura ipse 

' Addidit, expediam. Virgil. 

' Apis advocat artes 
' Ingeniosa suas.' 

There is a species of ant at Trinidad, known 
by the name of the Parasol Ant, (Formica cepha- 
lotes). Its roads to its nest are clearly defined, 
and on returning to it along them, each ant carries 
over it a small piece of green leaf, as if to protect 
itself from the hot sun. From this circumstance 
it gets its name. It is probable, however, that 
these pieces of green leaf are used either in the 
construction of the nest, or for sheltering their 
pupee. An officer of engineers, who resided some 
years at Trinidad, and had frequently observed 
the ants carrying the leaf, informed me that a 
general idea prevails there, that if the ant's nest 
was opened two snakes would always be found 
at the bottom of it, and are supposed to feed on 
the leaves. X believe, however, that no species 
(rf snake feeds on vegetable substances. The 
nests of these ants go to a depth of many feet. 
Stedman, in his account of Surinam, mentions a 
large ant, an inch long, which has the same habit 
as the ant of Trinidad. He says it was a pleasant 
spectacle to behold this army of ants marching 
constantly in the same direction, and each indivi- 
dual with its bit of green leaf i in its mouth. 
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There can I think be little doubt but that the 
protection of their young, and not of themselves, 
is the cause of so much labour. 

I have noticed elsewhere a fact which came 
under my own observation of the great affection 
shewn by a spider for its yet unborn young ones. 
Under circumstances calculated to fill it with 
alarm and apprehension for its own safety, its 
maternal affection was unbounded, and only ter- 
minated with its life. 

The same observation applies to the ear-wig. 
When I have scattered her young in various di- 
rections, she has been indefatigable in collecting 
them together again, alike insensible to trouble or 
danger. 

An interesting account may be found in Kirby 
and Spence's Entomology of a field bug, (Cimex 
griscus) which shews extraordinary Section for 
its young. ' The family consisted of thirty or 
forty, which she conducted about as a hen does 
her chickens. She never leaves them, and as 
soon as she begins to move, all the little ones 
closely follow, and whenever she stops assemble 
in a cluster round her. On cutting a branch of 
birch peopled with one of these families, the 
mother shewed every symptom of excessive un- 
easiness. In other circumstances such an alarm 
would have caused her immediate flight; now 
she never stirred firom her young, but kept beating 
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her wings incessantly with a very rapid motion, 
evidently for the purpose of protecting them firom 
the apprehended danger. 

- The history of insects generally is well worth 
the attention of a natm^list. Their anatomy — 
their habits* — the beauty of many of them — 
their distribution and habitations, the benefits 
we derive from them, all these are replete with in- 
terest and instruction. 

If we look at the larger animals, we shall have 
equal cause to admire the care which has been 
bestowed upon them. For instance, the dams 
of those young animals which reqidre much 
warmth, such as rabbits, squirrels, &c. have an 
abimdance of fiir under their bellies. A great 
part of this is stript off for lining the nests> but 
Nature seems to have another object in view, 
viz. that of enabling the blind and helpless young 
to find the teats of the dam more readily. Kittens 
when they are bom do not require so much 
warmth, neither is the fur of the dam so very 
thick. Leverets when they are bom can see, 
and are also well covered with a close, thick fur. 
So provident is Nature! I may here mention 
that by Nature is meant the aggregate of all 

* Dr. Paley observes that the production of beauty was as much 
in the Creator's mind in painting a butterfly, or in studding a beetle, 
u in giving symmetry to the human frame, or graceful curves to 
its muscular covering. 
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created beings, and of the laws imposed on them 
by the supreme Creator. 

Let us look at a large flock of gregarious birds 
at feed. I have never seen them without ob- 
serving' that a sentinel was set to watch on tbig 
top of some tree or eminence. By what language, 
or by what instinct is this bird made to watch 
for the safety of others, when he was probably as 
hungry as those which were feeding near him ? 

If we examine the foot of the Chamois, we 
shall find how admirably it is adapted for enabling 
the animal to bound from rock to rock, and to 
ascend,— 

' the craggy steep 
' Where the poor dizzy shepherd crawls with care, 
' And clings to every twig.' 

One would suppose that instinct alone would 
teach birds to follow the same mode of fabrica- 
ting their nests according to their respectire 
species. But this is not always the case, as we 
know they are taught to vary them according to 
their diflerent circumstances, or the situations in 
which they may be placed. Birds which build 
on the groimd have seldom any thing but a few 
bits of grass for a nest. This jthey do by a kind 
provision of Nature, as, if they made much of a 
nest, the hens, when sitting, would be much more 
exposed to observation. While we admire also 
the dazzling plumage of a male bird, we may 
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wonder why the female appears so infinitely below 
him in the scale of beauty. Is it because she is 
to be considered as more degraded, or as an in- 
ferior being ? When we see the male expanding 
his rich and varied plumage in the sim-beams^ let 
us not forget that on the female devolves all the 
offices of love and affection. She hatches^ feeds. 
and protects^ at the risk of her life^ her helpless 
young ones, and what we may consider as lower- 
ing her in the scale of creation, is on the contrary 
am act of the greatest kindness and consideration. 
Her want of beauty is her chief protection, and 
her very humility saves her from a thousand 
perHs. 
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' Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
' To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
' Prescient, the tides and tempests to withstand, 
' Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand.' Pope. 



Both horses^ dogs, and indeed many other ani- 
mals, give extraordinary proofs of their intelli- 
gence and reflection. I have known horses open 
a .door or gate which was fastened with a small 
latch, a proof that they must have been aware 
that it was the cause of the door keeping shut. 
Others will rub off their head-stalls, however 
tightly fastened, knowing that it occasions their 
confinement to one place. I saw a raven lately 
at the inn at Lyndhurst in the New Forest, which 
had a chain of about three feet long fastened to a 
ring roxmd its neck. Whenever the bird fled 
or hopped about, it always gathered up the chain 
in its mouth, to prevent the weight of it hurting 
his neck. A gentleman of my acquaintance has 
a pig which stands upon her hind legs and reaches 
the branch of an apple-tree, which she shakes 
either with her mouth or fore-feet, to make the 
apples fall that she may feed upon them, a proof 
almost of the existence of a reasoning faculty. 
However, apparently pigs may be asleep in calm 
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weather^ the moment the wind rises, they hasten 
to the nearest apple or oak-trees, aware that the 
wind will shake down food for them. 

Captain Lyon relates that he had an arctic fox 
(Canis Lagopus) whose tameness wa^ so re- 
markable that he did not like to have him killed, 
but confined him on deck in a small hutch, with a 
scope of chain. He adds that this little animal 
astonished every one by his extraordinary saga- 
city, for, during the first day, finding himself 
much tormented by being drawn out repeatedly 
by his chain, he at length, whenever he retreated 
to his hutch, took it carefully up in his mouth, 
and drew it so completely after him, that no one 
who valued his fingers would endeavour to take 
hold of the end attached to the staple. 

Captain Lyon also states of these animals that 
their bark is so modulated as to give an idea that 
the fox is at a distance, although at the very mo- 
ment he lies at your feet. Some of them ap- 
peared perfectly tame, although timid, from the 
moment of their captivity. When they are in 
apparently deep sleep, they open their eyes at 
the slightest soimd which is made near them, 
although they pay no attention to sounds when 
at a short distance. They appear to have the 
power of decoying other animals within their 
reach, by imitating their voices. Captain Lyon 
says, also, that while tenting, a fox was observed 

3rd. SBRIES. 6 
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prowling on a hill side, and Heard for several 
hoiirs afterwards in different plabes, imitating the 
cry of a brent goose. 

In addition to these facts which serve to prove 
the almost reasoning facilities of animals, ahd 
which Grotius calls the ^ ewtranea ratio^ many 
others might be brought forward. Elephants for 
instance, certainly appear to have the power of 
reasoning, and shew also a sensibiEty on being 
reproved, which is quite extraordinjEiry. Many 
animals also shew a pride in their supieriority, if 
i inay call it so, aiid cannot bear tb feel humbled. 
This is particularly the CJise with the elephant, 
the horse, and with the game-cock. It is a 
ctirious, and well known fact in Switzerland, that 
if the beU which is fixed to the leading cow of a 
herd (and the finest and largest is generally 
selected for the purpose) is removed, the cow is 
frequently kno^ to pine away and die. 

The following instance of seme in a cat was 
communicated to me by an eminent artist. He 
informed me that he had been in the habit of 
teasing and trying experiments oil a fkvourite cat 
belonging to his brothfer. He promised him, 
however, to refrain from doing so whenever the 
cat was lying down. She soon became aware of 
this, and wheneveir her tormentor entered the 
room, she immediately laid herself down on the 
carpet. 
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Cats are generally persecuted animals, and are 
supposed to shew but little attachment to those 
who are kind to them. I have known a cat, how- 
^1^e^, e^ce great imeasiness during t^e absence 
of her owner, and it is stated that when the Duke 
of Norfolk was onnmitted to the tower in the 
reign of Qdeen Elizabeth, a favourite cat made 
her way into his prison room by getting down the 
chinmey. 

Cats have been known also to do their best to 
protect the property of their masters, as weU as 
dogs. A man who was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for a robbery, informed me, after his con- 
vietion, that he and two others broke into the 
house of a gentleman near Hampton Court* 
While they were in the act of plamdering it^ a 
large black Cat flew at one of the robbers, ax^ 
fixed her claws on each side of his face. He 
added thiit he never saw any man so much 
fnghtened in his life. 

Mr. White in his Natural History of Selbome, 
states that of all quadrupeds, cats are the least 
^disposed towards water, and will not, when they 
dan avoid it, deign to wet a foot, much less to 
phmge into. that element The following fact, 
hoii^ever, communicated to me by a friend who 
lived several years in Jamaica, will prove that 
tbey take tibe wstfe^^ and is also anoth^ instance 
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of the attachment of animals to the place where 
they were bred. Being in want of a cat, one wa» 
given him which was not full grown. It was put 
into a canvas bag, and a man on horseback brought 
it a distance of five miles from the place where it 
was bred, and from which it had never been re- 
moved before. In doing so, he had to cross two 
rivers, one, named theMino, which was about eighty 
feet wide and two and a half feet deep, running 
strong. The other called Thomas' river, was 
wider and more rapid, but less deep. Over these 
rivers there are no bridges. The cat, when it 
arrived, was shut up for some days, and when 
supposed to be reconciled to her new dwelling, 
she was allowed to go about the house. The 
next day, however, she was missing, and was 
found shortly afterwards at her old abode. 

A family residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne went 
one summer to Tynemouth, leaving their house 
in the care of two female servants. One evening, 
when the servants were sitting together in the 
kitchen, their attention was attracted by a cat, 
which went up into a laundry over the kitchen, 
and then returned to them and mewed. The cat 
did this so often, that the servants were induced 
to go up stairs to see what she wanted. When 
they ^ot into the laundry, they found a man con- 
cealed in the chimney. One of the maids fainted. 
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and the other gave the alarm to their neighboiu^, 
but in the mean time the man made his escape 
out of the window and over the roofs of the ad- 
joining houses. 

A favourite cat, much petted by her mistress, 
was one day struck by a servant. She resented 
the injury so much, that she refused to eat any 
thing given to her by him. Day after day he 
handed her dinner to her, but she sat in sulky 
indignation, though she eagerly eat the food as 
soon as it was oflFered to her by any other indivi- 
dual. Her resentment continued undiminished 
For upwards of six weeks. The same cat having 
been offended by the housemaid, watched three 
days imtil she foimd a favourable opportunity for 
retaliation. The housemaid was on her knees 
washing the passage, when the cat flew at her, 
and left indubitable marks on her arms, that no 
one could ill use her with impunity. It is, how- 
ever, hvit Mr to record her good qualities as well 
as her bad ones. If her resentment was strongs 
her attachment was equally so and she took a 
singular mode of shewing it. All the tit-bits' she 
could steal from the pantry, and all the dainty 
mice she could catch, she invariably brought and 
laid at her mistresses feet. She has been known 
to bring a mouse to her door in the middle of 
the night and mew tiU it was opened, when she 
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would presadt jit to her iqistrecus. A^fter dcojip^ 
tibis she was quiet and contented. 

A lady had a tortoke-shell cat and ^ Uac^^ aod 
white one. A few years ago^ the latter was ol>- 
seryed to cairyher kitten when two or three days 
old to her companion^ who brought it up with 
her own kitten^ though of a different age^ with ^ 
tbe tenderness of a mother. This was done tiine 
after time for sevi^Jial years^ but last year it was 
reversed^ the blade and white cat tajdng her turn 
to discharge l^e duties of a wet-niurse to the kitt^ 
of the other. It is probable that a deficiency of 
milk was the cause of the cats not suckling their 
young, lit is not surprising that one of them 
should adppt the kitten of another^ but it appears 
that some faculty nearly approaching to reason 
iqust have shewn them the necessity of procuring 
a'ftubstitute. 

Notwithstanding these anecdotes of cats I must 
confess that they are not general fayourites. An 
Hgreeable writer makes the following contrqist 
between the dispositions of dogs and cats. He 
«ays^ ^ I do not love a cat — ^his disposition is 
*' mean and suspicious. A fiiendslnp of years is 
^ cancelled in a moment by an accidental tread 
^ on his tail or foot. He instantly spits^ raises 
' his rump, twirls his tail of malignity, and shuns 
^ you, turning hack, as he goes off, a staring 
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* vindictive face full of horrid' oaths and unforgive- 

* ness ; seeming to say * * perdition catch you ! 
^ * I hate you for ever/ But the dog is my delight 
^ Tread on his tail or foot, he expresses for a mo- 
^ ment the uneasiness of his feelings, but in an 
^ instant more the complaint is ended. He runs 
^ around you, jumps up against you, seems to de- 
^ dare his sorrow for complaining as he was not 
^ intentionally hurt ; nay, to make himself the 
< aggressor he begs by whinings and lickings that 
^ his master will think of it no more/ Every 
one must allow the accuracy of this description. 
Cats are howev^ persecuted animals, — 

* Cats are thought imps, 



' And boys against their lives combine, 
' Because 'tis said that (;ats have nine.' 
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the Shepherd's homely curds. 



' His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
' His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 
* All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
' Is far beyond a Prince's delicates.' Shakspbare. 



The welfare of the agricultural peasantary is one 
of those subjects which will always interest a 
naturalist. It is indeed intimately connected 
with almost everything which makes the country 
delightful to me, and enhances the pleasure of my 
rural walks. To be greeted with smiling, happy 
faces; to see the inside of cottages clean and 
orderly, the outside decorated with flowers, and 
well-cultivated, flourishing gardens, never fail to 
produce sensations of pleasure and satisfaction. 
If, in addition to this, I find a thriving pig in a 
sty, I know that the family is doing well, and that 
the head of it is a hard-working, industrious 
man. Happily, some such cottages may still be 
seen in almost every village in England ; afford- 
ing to the neighbourhood a useftd and instructive 
example of the benefits to be derived from sobriety 
and industry. 

I think that I am well acquainted with the 
habits and characters of the peasantry of this 
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country. I lose no opportunity of gaining infor- 
mation respecting them from the best sources, 
and I see all who call upon me either for relief or 
work ; there are not a few of the latter, as my 
official situation has fortunately afforded me the 
opportunity of giving employment to many. I 
wish I could add that the result of these enquiries 
was a satisfectory one ; but it is a fearful truth, 
that both the moral and the physical condition of 
our peasantry is getting worse and worse. And 
what is the cause of this ? Is it from want of 
employment ? I have seldom found an instance 
of a steady,, hard-working man, of sober, indus- 
trious and honest habits, who could not get work, 
and who was not fairly paid for it. It is not from 
over taxation and the deamess of the necessaries 
of life, because nine shillings a week will go fur- 
ther to maintain a family now, than twelve shil- 
lings a week would a few years ago. But haunts 
of vice, and facilities for drunkenness, have been 
multiplied to a frightful degree in every town and 
village in England. Those, also, whose examples 
should check the vices, and improve the moral 
condition of the poorer classes, are, on the con- 
trary, poisoning the sources from which their own 
wealth, their power, and even their subsistence 
are derived. Whenever the tie which unites the 
rich and poor is broken, the consequences must 
be formidable. And is it not on the point of 

q2 
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being separated ? Is it made closer by good ex- 
ample^ by abstaining from those vices which are 
condemned in the poorer classes, and by constant 
endeavom's to improve their moral condition ? 
As long as thfd is not the case, let us not expect 
too much from the labourer. He will generally 
follow the example of his more prosperous neigh- 
bour, whether for good or bad, and will find an 
excuse for his own profligacy, or neglect of what 
is right, accordingly. 

In those villages where attention has been paid 
to the morals and well-being of the labourers, the 
most beneficial results may be seen.. The beer- 
shops are less frequented, the poor-rates are low, 
the church is well attended, and the labourers 
have but little to complain of; indeed they ap- 
pear happy and flourishing ; a proof of this may 
be seen in a village with which I am weU ac- 
quainted. Owing to the exertions, in the first 
instance, of one individual, poverty has been 
almost excluded from the place ; every one looks 
happy and contented, and the village itself is a 
picture of neatness and prosperity.. The church 
has been repaired and enlarged, school rooms 
have been built, and various improvements made 
in the village, and all by volimtary subscriptions, 
some of them by persons not even residing in the 
parish, but who were desirous of aiding the exer- 
tions of the individual referred to.^ I should add^ 
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fjiiat endeavours are ^piaking to do away with 1^ 
^^cessity of church-rates, an example which I 
^ould be glad to s^e followed in other places. 

An adjoining parish offers an example of the 
effects of bad management. The tradesmen m^t 
on imrish business at an ale-house in the eyeniqg, 
many of them generally half dnmk. They ure 
headed by an attoicney, who has involved the 
parish in law suits, s^d driven every respectable 
person firom the vestry-meetings. The poor-rates 
are enormous, t}ie churchTrates high in proportipn, 
and the parish is oveorwhelmed with debts and 
unemployed poor. 

I have mentioned these two pftrishes because 
they afford proofs of tl^e effects of good and bi^d 
management. In the former, pi^e active and in- 
telligent gentleman, co-operating with some re 
^pectable farmejrs and tradesmen, has be^n the 
means of effecting all the good I have mentioned. 
In the latter case, interested shop-keeper^ hay^ 
generally had the disposal of the parish funds, 
the poor have been neglected, and the whole place 
is a picture of poverty and wretchedness. I can- 
not imagine two villages which afford a more 
striking contrast, and they adjoin each other. 

If the middle and higher clashes of society were 
aware how materially they are interested in the 
well-being of the poor, and that the value of 
English soil wiU always be in proportion to the 
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prosperity of the English peasantry, they would 
perhaps interest themselves more than they have 
done in promoting the welfare of the agricultural 
labourers. I know some estates^ the rental of 
which is eat up by poor-rates, and the poor, not- 
withstanding, are in a wretched condition. By 
allotting portions of these badly cultivated and 
improfitable estates to the imemployed labourers, 
much might have been done towards improving 
their condition, and, consequently, in reducing 
the poor-rates. A labourer who has a moderate- 
sized garden and orchard attached to his cottage, 
will, with very little assistance, generally contrive 
to feed himself and his family, and be able to 
keep a pig : indeed, I know from actual observa- 
tion that this is the case. I lately went over a 
district in Berkshire, where each cottage had its 
garden and orchard, and it was a real pleasure to 
me to witness the comfort and prosperity of the 
owners of them. Under an Act of ParUament 
for enclosing the waste lands of the district I have 
referred to, an allotment in severalty was attached 
to each cottage, which could not be alienated, and 
the good effects may now be seen. In fact, if a 
peasant is placed in a situation which will make 
him depend for a certain portion of his subsist- 
ence on the produce of land which he cultivates, 
he will very rarely apply for relief from the poor- 
rates. 
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It is mtich to be regretted that this was not the 
case under each of the enclosure acts which the 
legislature have passed. The interests of the 
poor^ as well as those of the rich^ as has since 
been lamentably proved, would then have been 
properly attended to. I consider, however, that 
the enclosiure acts generally have been the greatest 
curse which could have been heaped upon the 
poor; and I quite agree with an able writer, be- 
cause I know it to be a fact, that in almost every 
instance, the increase of poor-rates has kept pace 
visibly with the progress of inclosures. 

How well do I recoUect going with my excellent 
mother, when I was a boy, to visit some cottages 
on the edge of an extensive common near her 
residence. The owner of each of them had his 
flock of geese and other poultry, a few sheep, and 
now and then a cow ; and a donkey to convey 
the eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables to a neigh- 
bouring market. The garden was studded with 
fruit-trees, bee-hives and flowers, and the inside 
of the cottage was a picture of neatness and hap- 
piness. Well do I recollect, also, the little grate- 
ftd offering of some honey-comb, or a few of the 
best apples, in retmn for some attention to a sick 
child, or other kindness shewn to them by my 
mother. One worthy couple had two sons and 
five daughters, all of whom were well brought up, 
and all did well in the world ; and, at their death. 
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the pld people contrived to leave £120. to be 
divided amongst their children. The husband 
:was a day Is^bourer^ and I am persuaded that not 
only he, but any of his poor neighbours, would 
have thought it as great a disgrace to have ac- 
cepted rehef from the poor-rates, as to have been 
sent to jail. The common has now been enclosed 
some years, and all the prosperity of the cottagers 
has disappeared. It is a melancholy sight, and 
may, without going further, be attributed to the 
enclosure of a common from which the labourers 
derived so much of their means of subsistence. 
People have been in the habit of decrying the ad- 
vantages which the poor derived from the exercise 
of their common-rights ; but it has been well ob- 
served, that, to him who has, and who fortunately 
wants but little, a trifle is of importance; this 
trifle amoimted probably to half the subsistence 
of the man's family. Whenever labour ^was slack, 
he had always something in reserve, upon which 
he could profitably employ himself. 

Another great curse which the legislature has 
brought upon the poor, is owing to the beer-shpps, 
the haunts of vice and profligacy. Those who fre- 
quent them are not only generally poisoned with 
drugged beer, as is notoriously the case, but every 
inducement is held out to procure customers, such 
as gaming, skittles, &c. The beer-shops are ge- 
nerally supplied by brewers, so that Uttle has been 
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gained in doing away with their monopoly, tf 
the legislature had made it imperative upon every 
one who opened a beer-shop^ not only to brew his 
own beer, but to brew it on his ovm premises, much 
evil would have been avoided. 

Difiering as I do from Mr. Cobbett* in his poli- 
tics^ I must say that he has been of great use to 
the poor. His " Cottage Economy" gives them 
hints and advice which have^ and continue to be^ 
of the greatest service to them : it contains a little 
mine of wealth, of which the poor may reap the 
advantage ; for no one understands the character 
of the English labourer better than Mr. Cobbett. 
It is painful to think in how many instances the 
poor have been deprived of the Httle they had ; 
and he who has nothing, is always ready for change 
and novelty, in hopes of getting something. 

It is not, however, too late to better the con- 
dition of the English peasantry : much may still 
be done to make up for the injustice of which they 
have been the victims. It is but Uttle they want, 
and that little constituted their happiness till they 
were deprived of it. It may be thought by some 
that a peasant is unacquainted with the term, but 
I am more and more convinced that happiness 

* Since this was written ]Mr. Cobbett is no more. Whatever 
his faults may have been (and who is without them) he was an 
Englishman of the old school. His Cottage Economy should 
be considered as his Legacy to the poor. 
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is more equally divided than we are aware of: a 
poor man, with a sufficiency for his support, is 
quite as happy, if not happier, than one who has 
all the anxiety which wealth brings with it. 

Bene est, cui Dens obtnlit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 

When we look back to the history of the Eng- 
lish labourers, when we peruse the account whidi 
old writers have drawn of them, and when we 
call to mind what they did, and were capable of 
doing, when their energies were called forth, we 
cannot but see what a melancholy reverse has 
taken place : indolent in their habits, depressed 
from poverty, having little to lose and much to 
hope for, they present a picture which every lover 
of his country must dread to look at. It may be 
thought to be overdrawn, but I appeal to every 
one who is acquainted with the present state of 
the English peasantry, whether this is the case. 
I am speaking generally, because there are still 
some cheering instances which prove how much 
may be done by good management, by proper 
encouragement, and well applied kindness. 

I have already mentioned my opinion of the 
good which may be done by giving a labourer a 
small allotment of land. This applies more par- 
ticularly to those who are not capable of great 
exertion in either task or day-work : a garden is 
then a great resource. But an able-bodied labourer, 
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who is sober and prudent, and determined to do 
his utmost to maintain himself and family, will 
find nothing equal to his own good right arm, and 
willing heart. Such a man can always command 
employment, and will always do well. I am able 
to give an instance of this. A man, with whom 
I am well acquainted, married and had a large 
family, consisting of four sons and three daughters. 
His wages, as a day-labourer in a garden, were 
fifteen shillings a week, and he occasionally got a 
trifle in addition by brewing for two or three 
families. His wife now and then earned some- 
thing by washing. With these means, and by 
their prudence, industry and good management, 
they not only contrived to feed and clothe their 
children, but each of them was taught to read and 
write. The good example of the parents influenced 
the conduct of their offspring. They all went into 
service, and all of them are now settled in the 
world and doing well. It is one of the Uttle 
pleasurable circumstances of my life that I have 
been able to procure a situation for the old man, 
which has made him happy and comfortable. I 
often visit him at the little hut in which he sits in 
the day-time, ready to open and shut a gate, and 
generally find him employed in reading. It is a 
pleasure to see his open, cheerful and grateful 
countenance. It was only the other day he told 
me, when I was jtalking to him about the good 
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conduct of one of his sons — *to be sure,' said the 
old man^ ^ it was sometimes hard work to biing 

* them all up ; but/ he added with an honest 
smile^ * I have now saved up enough to leave 

* them all a trifle/ 

Another man, who has hardly his equal in nay 
neighbourhood as a sober, steady and good work- 
man, was bom with only his right hand. Under 
this apparently disadvantageous circumstance he 
contrives to earn a good living at either task or 
day-work. He trenches and drains ground, fells 
trees, makes stackwood and faggots, and, in short, 
does whatever any other labourer can do. The 
termination of his left arm is very pliable, and he 
contrives to use it so as to find but little incon- 
venience from the want of fingers. This man i$ 
so steady and industrious, that he maintains and 
brings up his family with comfort, and never is 
in want of work. I have mentioned the§e two 
instances to prove how much may be done by 
persevering industry and good conduct, imder the 
disadvantage of a large family, and bodily infirmity. 

They may serve my readers as examples for 
them to shew . to an EngUsh labourer what may 
be done, even in these depressing tinjies, if he will 
but rightly apply those energies with which he 
is endowed. Above all, he must avoid the ale- 
house and the beer-shop as he would a pest- 
house. They help to impoverish his family, and 
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mainly assist in rendering his daily task irksome to 
him. Instead of that cheerfiUness, which ^most 
turns tojl into pleasure^ and that open manly look 
which I deUght in seeing in a well-conditioned 
workman^ he skulks to his work, depressed alike 
in mind and body. Jt is a great mistake to think 
that beer is necessary for a hard-working man. 
At the time I write, there are a set of men em- 
ployed in draining, by task-work, in Richmond 
park, who are patterns of English labourers. Hard 
as they work from morning to night, and in aU 
weathers, they seldom drink any beer. They boil 
a large kettle of coffee in their little bivouac in the 
park, and drink it hot at their meals. This costs 
them but Uttle ; but they do as hard a day's work 
upon it as any laboiurers in England, and have con- 
tinued to do so for three years past under all the 
^^dvantages arising from wet and cold to which 
a. drainer is subject. A proof of this may be foimd 
in Captain Ross' recent voyage to the arctic 
regions. He says that on a journey attended 
with great difficulty and hardship, he was the 
only one of the party whose eyes were not in- 
flamed, and he was the only one who did not 
drink grog. He was also the oldest person amongst 
them, and, for the same reason, he bore fatigue 
better than any of them. He adds, that he who 
will make the experiment on two equal boats' 
orews, rowing in a heavy sea, will soon he con- 
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vinced that the water-drinkers will far out do the 
others. No better testimony to this is required 
than the experience of the men who work in the 
iron foTinderies. That is the hardest work which 
falls to a man to do ; and so well do the labourers 
in this department know that they cannot perform 
ft if they drink even beer, that their sole beverage, 
during all the hours of this hot and heavy labour, 
is water. 

If a labouring man, who is in the habit of fre- 
quenting the ale-house, was to put down every 
week what his gin and beer cost him, he would 
find the amount, at the end of the year, very con- 
siderable. It would have bought him a good cow, 
or several pigs. It ^ould have been much more 
than the rent of his cottage. It would have made 
his family comfortable, and even respectable in 
their appearance. Whenever I see poverty and 
rags in the cottage of an English labourer, I in- 
variably find that the owner of it indulges himself 
in the profligate practice of tippling at an ale- 
house. It is, indeed, fearful to think how much 
the working and vicious part of the English spend 
in gin alone. It amounts to several millions a 
year ; and it is well ascertained that the use of it 
not only degrades the poor, and renders them 
discontented, but it has divested pauperism of its 
shame, and the workhouse of its disgrace. 

In writing thus, it is impossible not to call to 
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mind the circumstances which have operated to 
render the labourer improvident. The free cir- 
culation of money from the year 1795 to 1815^ a 
period of twenty years, did not tend to foster 
frugal and self-denying habits, and I would there- 
fore look with great indulgence on the failings, 
and even vices, of the working classes. The great 
thing now to be done, is, to endeavour to bring 
them back, gradually, to a soimd and wholesome 
state. Much may be done by private individuals 
to better the condition of the labourer, or rather 
in assisting him to better his own condition. 
Proprietors ^of property, whether landed, funded 
or commercial, are all deeply concerned in giving 
encouragement to the poor. This may be eflFected 
by allotting them small portions of land at a fair 
rent, by loans of small sums, and by seconding, 
by subscriptions, their savings in siunmer, to en- 
able them to purchase fuel and other necessaries 
in winter at a cheap rate. If something of this 
sort is not done, and if the new poor-law bill (the 
boldest and wisest measure which an administra- 
tion could bring forward), is not enforced with 
the utmost tenderness and discretion, I venture 
to predict that a volcano will burst forth amongst 
the agricultural labourers, which will destroy, with 
its ■ overwhelming effects, this fair and beautiful 
coimtry. 
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' Theories are more easy, and more brilliant than observations ; 
' but it is by observation alone that science can be enriched, while 

• a single fact is frequently sufficient to demolish a system. The 
' pHncipd ainl, thelr^for^, of a naturalist, ought to be, to multiply 

• observations.* Lk Vaillant. 



There can be no (k)ubt, I think, that nothk^ 
but the cruelty of man has produced any fear of 
him in animals. When islands have been dis^ 
covered for the first time, in which no human 
being has previously placed his foot, the birds 
have shewn no symptoms whatever of fear. Many 
instances have occurred which even shew that 
animals have fled to man for protection. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, while walking by the 
side of a public road, was surprized at a partridge 
ahghting between his legs. It had been pursued 
by a hawk, and had taken this mode of preserving 
itself from its attack. It remained near its pro- 
tector for some time, and when the hawk had 
disappeared, quietly crept into the hedge. So 
great is the eagerness of hawks, when in piirsuit 
of their p^ey, that a person who has a cage of 
dihary birds, which are generally kept at a window, 
has twice had it broken by hawks darting at the 
birds : in both cases the hawks were taken. 
Another of these birds killed itself by striking 
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against one of the panes of glass of the conserva^ 
tory of the royal lodge, in Windsor Great Park, 
while endeavouring to seize a robin which had 
amdeiltally got into it. 



The following instance of the maternal aniriety 
and sagacity of ar hen is worth recording. In 
consequence of some heavy rains, nearly all the 
ground about a poultry yard was covered with 
water. At this time th^re was a brood of young 
chidcenct in the hen-house ; they were on the 
roosting place, and would not get down in con- 
sequence of the water. In this situation they 
remained nearly two days, at the end of which 
time the hen was seen to convey them, one by 
one, on her back, to the grass plot at a short dis- 
tance, wading through the water as well as she 
could. In this way the chickens were saved from 
being either starved or drowned. 



Persons who breed canary birds have many 
opportunities of watching their peculiar dispo- 
sitions, and there appears to be as great a variety 
in their tempers, as amongst human beings. The 
mate of a canary bird which was sitting on her 
egg0, was more intent on serenading than feeding 
her. When this was the case> she woiild quit her 
nest and chase him round and round the cage, 
pecking him viotentiy with h^ beak, and shewitig 
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her anger in a variety of ways. She would then: 
retiim to her nest without attempting to feed 
herself, and the male would then, Uke a meek, 
obedient husband, immediately attend to her 
wants, carrying her a plentiful supply of seed, 
groimdsell and egg. He then resumed his song, 
and she resumed her discipline whenever his notes 
were too much prolonged. 



Swallows appear to perform their migrations 
very high in the air, probably because the curt? 
rents of wind are there stronger. 



Young swallows will settle on grass-plots to 
catch insects. In doing this, their motions are as 
quick as those of the water wag-tail. 



The gastric jidce of the carnivorous and grami- 
nivorous feeder of one stomach, is acid ; of an 
omnifarious feeder, neutral ; and in a ruminating 
animal, with four stomachs, it is alkaline. 



A friend of mine once witnessed the manner in 
which a weazel conveyed an hen's egg to its re- 
treat. This was done by roUing it along with its 
nose, and which the animal appeared to do with 
great care, that it might not break it. 



On the 10th of December last, I witnessed a 
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curious instance of sense in a hare. I was coursing 
on the Epsom Downs, and found numerous hares, 
all of which got up too freely, that is, they quitted 
their seats when we were at a considerable distance 
£rom them. There was, however, one exception. 
A hare was found in a stunted furze bush. The 
bush was flogged, a great noise was made, but 
still the hare kept her seat. At last a man pushed 
her out with a stick. She was soon killed by the 
dogs, and upon examining her afterwards, one of 
her feet was found much festered in consequence 
of some hurt. The hare was probably aware of 
her incapacity to run well, and therefore qidtted 
her form so unwillingly. 



A friend of mine attended at the letting out of 
a small pond, into which a single eel had been 
put seventeen years previous to that time. The 
pond was well examined, and one large eel only 
was found. Some of the mud was collected in a 
hole, and passed through baskets, but not one 
small eel could be discovered. This experiment 
proves that eels are not hermaphrodites, as many 
have supposed. 

So eagerly do the Thames flounders sometimes 
£[dlow the minnows, and other small fish, for the 
purpose of feeding' upon them, that they are fire- 
So. SERIES. H 
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quently seen in the shallows and at the edge of 
the water in pursuit of them. 



In decoy ponds, during a hard frost, the decoy 
men are employed all night to break the ice ready 
for the ducks when they return from the sea, 
which they do very early in the morning. But 
for this precaution, the ducks would leave the 
pond. The men know to a few minutes when 
the ducks will aUght, and get out of their sight 
accordingly. They come in what are called bimches, 
and sometimes there will be as many as 150 
ducks in a bunch. Their sense of smeUing is 
very acute. 

There are some counties in England in which 
wagtails are never seen during the winter. This 
would show that they make partiid migrations. 



An oalirtree planted in 1720, measured in 1790 
at one foot from the ground, twelve feet six 
inches. 



The difference in the materials used by wasps 
and hornets in forming their nests appears to be 
this. Wasps rcLsp off particles from sound wood, 
while hornets use decayed wood. These particles 
probably undergo some change in the stomach of 
the insects. 
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When the wood-lark sings, it sometimes hovers, 
and takes extensive circuits round in the air at a 
great distance from the ground. Its motions 
then are very pleasing, — 

* While high in air, and pois'd upon its wings, 
' Unseen the soft, enamour'd wood-lark sings.' 

Woodlarks are said to sing during the night in 
summer in the air. 



I often observe that martins late in the autumn 
cling against walls; what their object can be I 
know not^ except it is to look for insects in the 
walls, and this seems contrary to their natural 
habits. 



I always listen with pleasure to the remaiks 
made by country people on the habits of animals. 
A coimtryman was shown Gainsborough's cele- 
brated picture of the Pigs. ^ To be sure,' said 
he, ^ they be deadly like pigs, but there is one 
' fault; nobody ever saw three pigs feeding toge- 
^ ther, but what one on'um had a foot in the 
^ trough.' 

June 25. — ^A fisherman came this day to tell 
me that he had caught in his net while pushing 
off the water gallery in the river Thames, oppo- 
site Hampton Court Palace, a fish which he had 
never seen before. On going to look at it, I 
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iMiiid it was tiie Alfice of Pennant, and the 
Clapea finta of soAors. On takn^ it out of die 
well of the boot, it was foil of spawn^ and it died 
in my hand. It wei^ied afanost four pounds, 
and had the most beautiful sihrery hues I had 
erer seen. None of the old Huunes fishermen 
in my neig^booihood had ever seen (me before, 
and its appearance therefore in that part of the 
Huunes must have been unusuaL It may now 
be seen in the British Museum. 



It is a curious hct, that when young partridges 
are hatched and have left the nest, the two por- 
tions of each shell wil^ be found placed in each 
other, and I believe that this is invariably tihe 
case. If the old birds perform this operation^ 
it is difficult to assign a reason for it. 



Some years ago a pair of hoopoes built their 
nest and hatched their young in a tree close to 
the house at Parkend near Chichester. This is 
the only instance I have met with of these birds 
breeding in this country. 



Abilities which have been acquired artificially, 
and which have been kept up by practice through- 
out successive generations, may finally be pro- 
pagated 1^ natural propensities. I had a youfKg 
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pointer which found and pointed at game the first 
time he was taken into a field. The descendants 
of a breed of terriers I have had many years, all 
shew their teeth and put out their paw when they 
are caressed. This is a peculiarity of the breed. 
Young South Sea Islanders are said to be able to 
swim when first put into the water. 



JSawks iqppear to be migratory and gregarious. 
Durmg the late war, while the Nymph Frigate 
was employed to blockade the port of Boston, a 
large quantity of hawks settled on the rigging. 
The ship was then twenty miles from land, and 
the evening fine. The whole of the rigging was 
covered with them. 



Ear-wigs turn to flies. This may easily be 
ascertained by developing one, aflber killing it, 
with a pointed pen-knife. The swallow-like tail 
will be discovered to be two terminations of 
wings. 

Perhaps dissimilarity in colour between the 
male and female bird is greater in black grouse 
than in any other species, the male being of a fine 
glcfssy black, and the female a mellow brown. 
But for this distinction, how many of the females 
would be seized by hawks while they were sitting 
on their eggs. Most birds which sit on the ground 
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have an earthy colour. This is a beautiful fact 
in the economy of Nature. 



The habits of herons are singular. A gentle- 
man who has an heronry in his Park, informs me 
that he frequently sees these birds aUght on the 
ground near his house, and walk about in a pecu- 
liar manner, not looking for food, but merely 
parading here and there. I observed a similar 
circumstance in Richmond Park, where numerous 
herons sometimes congregate. 



I have been assured that when the wind blows 
steadily from the sea in summer, the common 
house fly is always observed to be most abundant 
in houses at Brighton. If, on the contrary, the 
wind blows from the land, few of them are to be 
seen. 



I like to hear the names given by comitry 
people to animals and plants. The groimd ivy 
plant is sometimes called ^ Robin-run-in the hedge, 
* and Gill-creep-by-groimd,' and the ibeadow- 
saffron, * Naked ladies.' 

Walden in Essex got the name of Saffiron 
attached to it from the great quantity of Saffiron 
or autumnal crocus grown there. We have also 
Saffiron hill, probably for the same reason. 

The wood of our brown trefoil, (Medicago 
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arborea) is hard like ebony. The Turks make 
the handles of their sabres with it. It is sup- 
posed to be the Cytisus of Virgil. 



Yoiing mackerel are taken in all seasons off 
Shoreham Harbour. Some of them are only an 
inch in length, and others vary from three to ten 
inches, a proof that they spawn at no great dis- 
tance. 



April 7- I observe that if ever a pair of rooks 
attempt to build their nest in a tree previously 
imoccupied — that is in a tree which was never 
colonized before, the other birds invariably destroy 
the nest. This is repeatedly the case in the 
avenues of Hampton Court Park. A clergy- 
man, to whose kindness I am indebted for several 
pleasing communications, informs me that there 
was a small rookery in his church-yard. A pair 
of rooks was observed from an adjoining house 
to build their isolated nest on a lower branch of 
one of the trees. This nest, in various stages of 
completion, was pulled down by the other birds 
twenty-two times. They at last were suffered to 
enjoy the nest their indefatigable exertions had 
enabled them to complete. This fact would help 
to. prove aii interesting circiunstance in natural 
history, namely, that birds have the power of 
delaying the growth and production of their eggs, 
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as there is no reason to suppose that the number 
of eggs in the ovarium is indefinite. If it is the 
case^ as there is every reason to suppose, that 
birds only begin to build their nest when the 
ovarium enlarges in the spring, the instance which 
has been related would place the power of retar- 
dation beyond a doubt. 



The golden-crested wren, may, I think, be 
classed amongst our British songsters. I some- 
times hear them sing among the old yew-trees in 
Hampton Court Gardens. The notes are very 
feeble and have not much variety. 



Some pairs of the rock-pigeons build evwy 
year in the holes of the old oak pollards in Rich- 
mond Park. The keepers take the young, which 
they say are excellent eating. 



The English are perhaps the only people in 
Europe who cannot be admitted freely into public 
walks, gardens, or buildings, without committing 
some injury or nuisance. Names are cut on trees 
or benches, or something or other is mutilated or 
defaced. It is very different on the continent. 
The pubHc gardens at Frankfort are only sepa- 
rated from a high road by a single raU, and yet 
nothing is injured, although no one is excluded. 
In these gardens, a nightingale had for in«n|^ 
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yjears built its nest in a particular spot dose to 
one of the walks. It was seen by every one^ and 
yet no one molested it, until one day a foreign 
servant saw and took it. When it became known^ 
the man was hunted by a mob, taken before the 
dty authorities, and the fact being proved, he was 
sentenced to have his coat turned, to be drummed 
out of the city with every mark of disgrace, and 
never to enter it again. 



We know very little of the habits of the gros-. 
beak or hawfinch (loxia coccothraustes.) It is 
rather a scarce bird in this country, and has 
hitherto generally been considered as only an oc- 
casional visitor. Mr. White says that they are 
rarely seen in England, and only in winter ; and 
Mr. Markwick adds, that he had never seen this 
rare bird but during the severest cold of the 
hardest winters. Colonel Montagu speaks of it 
as visiting England in the autumn, and continuing 
till the month of April ; and he adds, that no in- 
stance has been recorded of its breeding with us. 

In opposition to these remarks, I can express 
my conviction, not only that the grosbeak stays 
with us all the year, but that it breeds in this 
country. Being a rare bird, it is shot at when- 
ever it is seen, for the purpose of being preserved, 
and sold to collectors ; and this circumstance 
alone would accoimt for so little being known re- 
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specting it. The nests of this bird are, however, 
frequently found amongst the hornbeam pollards 
in Epping Forest, and the bird may be seen there 
at all periods of the year. It has also bred for 
some years past in the grounds of Lord Clifden, 
at Roehampton, and may be seen there all the 
year through : at this time (March, 1835) there 
are two pair of them ; and a nest, with four young 
ones, was taken last summer, and is now in the 
possession of the lodge keeper, the birds being 
preserved. The nest was built at the extremity 
of the branch of an horse chesnut tree, near the 
lodge, and was composed chiefly of the twigs of 
the privet and birch, and Uned with hair and 
fine grass. Bewick says it is made of small dry 
roots, none of which, however, are to be seen 
in the nest in question. I should add, that the 
nest is shallow, and the twigs are loosely put to- 
gether, something Uke that of the wood-pigeon. 
The birds do not appear to be either shy or soU- 
tary, as they frequent the neighboxirhood of the 
lodge, where they may be seen almost daily. It 
does not sing, but has a plaintive note, something 
like that of the robin. It generally settles on the 
high dead branches of trees. 



Eels sometimes grow to a great size in this 
country. A sharp-nosed, silver eel, called by the 
Lincolnshire fishermen ^^ Brawet," was caught in 
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the river Witham, which runs from Lincohi to 
Boston, about two years ago, which weighed sixty 
pounds. It measured rather more than six feet 
in length, and when the skin was stretched out, it 
was more than three feet across the body at the 
pectoral fins. The skin is now to be seen at a 
place called Dag-dyke. 



I continue to receive various confirmations of 
the fact of eels going to the sea to deposit their 
spawn. A gentleman writes me word, that when 
he resided at a sea-port in Lincolnshire, he had 
frequently noticed the migration of young eels 
from the sea. In the spring, or rather the early 
part of summer, he observed a dense line of these 
fish, on each side of a drain, or small river, where 
he was fishing : the line was about a foot broad 
and a foot deep, and they were' swimming up the 
drain in coimtless myriads. Upon enquiry, he 
found that this dense mass of fish continued 
without break or interruption for twelve miles. A 
similar circumstance occurred yearly in the river 
Glen, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire; and there 
is little doubt but that the same thing may be 
observed in every other drain or river connected 
with the sea. It seems to place the fact of eels 
going to the sea to spawn, beyond a doubt 3 as if 
they did not do so, the young eels could not re* 
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ti^t firom it. It is altogether a curious fact la 
natural history. 

The following circumstance will prove thai 
eels travel over-land : — ^There was a pond in a 
garden in Lincolnshire^ which was completely 
unconnected with any other water, and which 
frequently was perfectly dry ; it always, however, 
had eels in it the following year ; these eels were 
of a large size, from one to two poimds weight; 
it was very seldom that any small ones were 
found. 



The circumstance that rats, weazels and pole- 
cats, should be able to remove eggs without 
breaking them, to considerable distances, and to 
places not easy of access, has always been a 
matter of wonder '; the fact, however, cannot be 
doubted. A gentleman who communicated the 
occurrence to me, stated, that in the village where 
he resided, a labourer was directed by his master 
to take down some tables and other things used 
in the making of bricks, from the top of an old 
brick clamp, where they had been stowed away 
and covered with straw. In this operation he 
disturbed a couple of polecats, or foul-marts, 
which had taken possession of this asylum : they 
were both killed, and in their retreat the man 

u2 
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discovered a quantity of geese, ducks' and hens' 
eggs, and also the eggs of plovers, all whole, and 
aU of which these animals must have carried to 
the top of the clamp, to the height of about twelve 
fiset. 



The captain of a merchantman, trading to the 
port of Boston, in Lincolnshire, had constantly 
missed eggs from his sea-stock; he suspected 
that he was robbed by his crew, but not being 
able to discover the thief, he was determined to 
watch his store-room : accordingly (having laid 
in a fresh stock of eggs) he secreted himself at 
night in a situation that commanded a view of his 
^gs. To his great astonishment he saw a number 
of rats approach ; they formed a line from his 
egg-baskets to their hole, and handed the eggs 
from one to the other in their fore-paws. Almost 
every farmer's wife knows that eggs are removed 
by rats from a hen-house without breaking them. 



Many persons still doubt the fact of toads 
having been found alive in sohd blocks of stone. 
I do not pretend to accoimt for the circumstance, 
but it is too well authenticated to be now dis- 
puted. Some quarry-men were quarrying sand- 
stone rocks near Caermarthen, in South Wales, 
and at different times found three small toads 
alive in the soUd rock. A gentleman in the 
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neigHbburhood saw the reptiles, and vouches for 
the fact. In further proof I may mention, that a 
frog was dug out alive from a stratum of stiflF 
clay, near Tunbridgie WeUs, very recently ; it was 
about seven feet from the surface 5 the owner of 
the estate happened to be standing close to his 
workmen at the moment, and saw it dug out. It 
was carefuUy taken away, and he brought it to 
his house in Great Cumberland Street, London, 
where he shewed it to many of his friends. It 
Eved some weeks, but refused all food, and was 
at last killed by an accident. 



Swineshead Abbey, in Lincolnshire, is famous 
in history as the scene of poisoning King John. 
An old elm tree in the avenue leading up to the 
house, was blown down by a high wind ; several 
young jackdaws were killed in their nests in the 
hollow tree when it fell ; one, however, escaped, 
and was reared by the children. This bird evinced 
great sagacity, but there was one circumstance 
attending it which excited particular observation. 
When the owner of the house was riding out, the 
bird appeared to be always watching his return ; 
and the moment he saw him coming up the ave- 
nue, he would fly off in search of the groom, and, 
by his extraordinary noise, apprize him of his 
master's approach. If the man did not attend to 
him, he would peck at his legs, lay hold of his 
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stocking, and pull with all Ms might ; and the 
man said he was always made sensible of his mas^ 
ter's return, by the pecuUar note of the bird. It 
used to take its stand upon the gate of the stable 
yard, which commanded a view down the avenue. 
Like most pets it came to an untimely end. The 
poor bird alighted amongst some hot ashes, and 
was burnt to death. '• 



A gentleman residing in South America had a 
boa constrictor sent him, which was killed on the 
jdains of Apure in that coimtry : it required one 
hundred pounds weight of cotton to stuff the skin ; 
it measured twenty-two feet in length, and at the 
thickest part of the body it was two feet in cir- 
cumference. The name which this colossal reptile 
goes by in Venezuela, is that of ^ La Culebra de 
Agua,' or water serpent ; it is also called the deer 
swallower : it is not venomous, nor known to injure 
man, but the natives of the plains stand in great 
fear of it, never bathing in the waters wherein it 
IS known to exist. Its common haunt, or rather 
domicile, is invariably near lakes, swamps and 
rivers, and close to the wet ravines produced from 
inimdations of the periodical rains ; hence from 
its aquatic habits it derives its first appellation. 
Fish, and those animals that repair thither to 
drink, are the objects of its prey. The creature 
lurks watchfully under cover of the water, and 
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whilst an tmsuspecting animal is drinking, sud- 
denly makes a dash at its nose, and with a grip of 
its back-reclining, double range of teeth, never 
fails to secure the terrified beast beyond the power 
of escape. In an instant the sluggish waters are 
in turbulence and foam ; the whole form of the 
culebra is in motion ; its huge and rapid coilings 
soon encircle the struggling victim, and but a 
short moment elapses ere every bone is broken in 
the writhing body of the expiring prey. On 
ceasing to exist, the reptile's fleshy tongue is then 
protruded (taking a long and thinner form) pass- 
ing over the whole of the lifeless beast, leaving on 
it a sort of glutinous saliva that greatly facilitates 
the act of swallowing, which it performs gradually 
by gulping it down through its extended jaws. It 
possesses a power of extending them to such a 
frightfdl and extraordinary degree as not to be 
beUeved, when looking at the comparative small- 
ness of the mouth and throat in their tranquil 
state. After having completely devoured, or ra- 
ther hidden its prey in the way described, it be- 
comes powerless as to motion, and remains in an 
almost torpid state for some days, or until nature 
silently digests the swallowed animal. The flesh 
of this serpent is white, and abundant in fat. The 
people of the plains never eat it, but make use of 
the fat as a remedy for rheumatic pains, ruptures^ 
strains, &c. When these creatures are yoimg, the 
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eokmrs on the skin are very br^ht, and gradually 
k>9e their brilliancy with age. The skin of the 
s^pent in question has been sent to the United 
Service Museum. 



A gentleman living near Spilsby^ in Lincoln- 
shire, was one day riding over his farm and super- 
intaiding his plough-men, who were ploughing a 
piece of fallow land. He saw a partridge glide off 
her nest, so near the foot of one of the plough- 
horses, that he thought the eggs must be crushed ; 
this, however, was not the case, but he found that 
the (dd bird was on the very point of hatching, 
as several of the eggs were beginning to crack. 
He saw the old bird return to her nest the instant 
he left the spot. It was evident that the next 
round of the plough must bury the eggs and nest 
in the furrow. His astonishment was great when, 
returning with the plough, he came to the spot, 
and saw the nest indeed, but the eggs and bird 
were gone. An idea struck him that she had re- 
moved her eggs ; and he found her, before he left 
tiie field, sitting under the hedge upon twenty-one 
^gs, and she brought up nineteen birds. The 
round of ploughing had occupied about twenty 
minutes, in which time she (probably assisted by 
&e cock-bird) had removed the twenty-one eggs 
to a distance of about forty yards. 
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A farmer in Somersetshire has adopted a new 
method of destroying moles. At day-break be 
sallies forth with his gun in his hand, for then, 
and at two or three o'clock in the afternoon, is 
the time when the mole roots up the earth. The 
moment he sees the earth beginning to rise,^he 
fires at it, and so successful has he been, that 
lately, out of twenty-six shots, he killed twenty- 
one moles. 



Some poachers have lately found out a new 
method of faciUtating the capture of hares. They 
merely lay their nets at some particular gate or 
stile, or at some hare-nm in the hedge, and then 
go round to all the other gaps and nms in the 
hedges and whiff tobacco over them. So delicate 
is the smell of the hare that she will not pass 
through where the tobacco has been, and of course 
chooses an egress free from taint, where there is 
sure to be a net or wire, and thus she is caught. 



The following is an instance of the sensibility, 
if I may call it so, of a horse, and proves how 
alive he is to danger. A friend of mine was riding 
a horse one day in India, attended by a spaniel 
dog, who had long been its companion. Tlie dog 
ran into some long grass, and came out crying and 
shaking its head : the horse, contrary to his usual 
custom, not only avoided the dog, but shewed the 
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utmost dread of its coming near him : the dog 
soon died, and, upon examining him, it was found 
that he had been bitten in the tongue by a ve- 
nomous snake. 



The bill of the toucan is out of all proportion to 
the size of the body of the bird. In fact it ap- 
pears an enormous excrescence, equally unwieldy 
and useless. This, however, is not the case. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the utiUty of the long 
beak of the toucan we must refer to its food, the 
means of procuring it, the enemies it has to en- 
counter, and the peculiar habits of the various 
animals of the country in which it is found. The 
toucan, like the woodpecker, deposits its eggs in 
holes of trees. The bird itself, as well as its eggs, 
would become the prey of the numerous monkies 
which inhabit the eoimtry if it had not so large a 
bill to defend itself. The toucan feeds much on 
the eggs of other birds. By means of its long bill 
it is enabled to search for and reach them in 
the holes of trees, and also in the pendent nests 
of tropical birds. These nests are suspended from 
the extremity of branches of trees, as a security 
against monkies, and have a hole in the side into 
which the toucan is enabled to thrust its long bilL 
It is evident that this powerful bill is not required 
to break the food, since the bird seizes fruit or 
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eggs at the extremity of it, and by throwing back 
the head, deposits the food in its throat at once. 
We thus see that what at first appears a deformity, 
is, on the contrary, a kind and useful provision of 
Nature to enable the bird both to feed and defend 
itself. 



When cuckoos first arrive in the spring, and 
before libellulae, and other insects are abimdant, 
they may be seen searching for food in meadows 
and grass-fields. In doing this their motions are 
very similar to those of the starling. On dissect- 
ing the stomach of a female cuckoo, numerous 
small snail-shells were found in it. The ovary 
contained the rudiments of five or six eggs. The 
female cuckoo seldom utters any cry. The neck 
of the male is much distended during tiie breed- 
ing season. There can, I think, be no doubt but 
that the female has the power of retaining her 
^g until she has foimd a fit nest to deposit it in. 



It is, perhaps, not generally known that the 
red-l^ged partridge (perdrix rufa) does not always 
deposit its eggs on the ground, as is the case with 
the common partridge. A pair of the red-legged 
partridges have for several years past had their 
nest, and hatched their young, amongst the thatch 
of a hay-rick in the stack-yard of a clergyman m 
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Norfolk. He informs me that this is a circum* 
stance of no imfrequent occurrence where these 
birds abound. 



The force of natural afifection for their young 
is more strongly shewn in some animals than it is 
in others of the same species. A fisurmer discovered 
a partridge sitting on its eggs in a grass-field. 
The bird allowed him to pass his hand frequently 
down its back without moving, or shewing any 
fear, but if he offered to touch the eggs, the poor 
Urd immediately pecked his hand. Several per* 
aoos went to see the bird, and a friend of mine 
amongst others, who informed me of the circum- 
staaoe. When we consider the timid nature of 
the bird, it is not a Uttle surprizing that a partridge 
should have braved every danger sooner than for* 
sake its yet unhatched young. 



Mr. Knight, the intelligent nurseryman in the 
King's-road, Chelsea, who has done so much in 
introducing new and beautiful plants into this 
oomitry, keeps a large number of toads in his 
stoves, as he finds them beneficial in destroying 
WQod-lice, which injure his plants. The heat in 
some of the stoves, on the first of August, was 
130, (shewing how capable toads are of enduring 
great heat as well as extreme cold) and yet the 
tQad3 did not appear at all affected by it. If an 
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insect was put five or six inches from one of them^ 
it seized it with so much rapidity that it was dif-? 
ficult to perceive how it disappeared. On one 
occasion a large toad eat four good sized beetles, 
one after the other : they were, taken up in its 
fore-feet, and when he got them endwise to 
his mouth, they were swallowed in succession. 
Toads are harmless animals, and of infinite use in 
a garden, consuming great numbers of slugs and 
destructive insects. Toads are certainly capable 
of attachment, (indeed what animal is not?) and 
when they are without fear, their eyes are pecu- 
liarly soft and mild in their expression. They are, 
however, a loathed and persecuted species. Shak- 
speare characterizes them as ^ ugly and venomous,' 
while Milton, as if to increase the odium against 
them, assimilates one of the species with the arch 
enemy of mankind in that fatal transaction — 

* "Which brought death into the world and all our woes.* 

At the ear of Eve, infusing every banefiil pro- 
pensity, Satan is described as ^ squat Uke a toad ;' 
and the descendants of Eve, as if they supposed 
^ the foul fiend' to be in every distinct animal of 
the genus, seem resolved to wreak their vengeance 
upon all of th6m. 

I am desirous of rescuing these poor unoffend- 
ing animals from the cruelty which is so com- 
monly practised upon them. It is impossible to 
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walk through a village without seeing several 
mummies of toads, sprawling with extended feet^ 
hs^ving been beat flat by stones thrown at them 
by mischievous boys. Gardeners either cut them 
in. two with their spades, or else destroy them in 
some other way ; while eyery one seems to enjoy 
the misery which is inflicted on this unfortunate 
reptile. In short, they are surrounded by enemies, 
and the whole race would probably become extinct 
if , they left their retreats in the day-time. If 
people would only bear in mind that animals were 
created, not out of caprice, but to be useful to 
man, they would perhaps refrain from wantonly 
destroying them. 

A mole-catcher employed in Richmond Park 
brought to me this summer (1834) a Uve mole, 
having the greater part of the fur on its belly of a 
beautiful orange colour, and its back mottled with 
orapge. I have now kept it alive some time, and 
it gradually becomes less timid : it is fed with 
worms and beetles. Moles are readily tamed, 
and if kept in a box, with a Uttle dry hay, and 
regularly fed, will thrive very well. A soon as a 
mole is caught and placed in a box, it will begin 
to feed with the utmost unconcern, probably 
owing to its under-ground habits, which render it 
fearless of man. 

It is a curious fact, and not, perhaps, generally 
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known^ that both the mole and the shrew-mouse 
will devoxir frogs. The following circmnstances 
will, I think, prove that they do so. As ^ 
George Rose was travelling, he got out of his 
carriage as it was dragging slowly through some 
deep sands to the east of Utrecht, where there' is 
now a fine causeway. Sir George heard a shrill 
squeak close to him in a half dry ditch to his fe£^ 
and looking into it, saw a firog struggling to 
escape from a mole, who had seized it by the 
loins, and was evidently endeavouring to prey 
upon it. He killed the mole, and freed its victim. 
This affords a strong presumption that moles feed 
on frogs, as they certainly do upon birds. 

The following fact will also shew that the shrew- 
mouse will feed upon frogs. The intelligent and 
observant foreman of the works in His Majesty^s 
Parks, saw a shrew-mouse and a frog struggling 
together. The former had seized the latter by the 
neck, while it continued screaming in great dis^ 
tress. He separated them, and then put them 
both into a flower-pot. In this situation the shrew- 
mouse again attacked the frog, and after some 
time HQed it, and afterwards eat a part of it. It 
is a fact well known that no cat will eat a shrew- 
mouse, and a dog always turns from it with appa- 
rent disgust. 

So great is the voracity of a mole, that the one 
I have at present eat one day a sparrow, with the 
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exception of the head and back-bone^ in addition 
to his usual supply of wonns. The next day, he 
devoured the greatest part of a black-bird. The 
mole, for its size is a very strong animal. When 
I have allowed mine to bury itself a little way in 
the grass plot, it required some force to draw it 
out again. It works with so much rapidity, that 
it is impossible to follow the motions of its fore 
feet. Its neck and snout must possess great mus- 
cular power, as it turns up the hardest turf before 
its feet are used for the purpose. 

Hedgehogs, which are nocturnal animals, and 
mouse like a cat, will also, like the mole, feed upon 
frogs, so that of all the tribe of amphibia that 
animal is perhaps the most generally preyed upon. 
It has enemies in the adder and snake — and the 
hawk, owl and crow ; dnd various quadrupeds de- 
vour it, as well as pike and eels. When a sinake 
seizes a frog, it makes a most piercing and pi* 
teous cry. 



3rd. series. 
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' See the light tenants of the barren air : 

' To them, nor stores, nor granaries belong, 

' Nought, but the woodland, and the pleasing song ; 

* Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
' On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

' To him they sing, when spring renews the plain, 

• To him they cry in winter's pinching rain ; 

' Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain.' Thomson* 



In the preceeding pages, I hare mentioned some 
well authenticated anecdotes of dogs, and they 
must, I think, assist in proving that the faculties 
of that animal are superior to what is generally 
supposed. He seems to have been the only crea- 
ture in which the ^ fear and dread of man,' has 
not been implanted. In fact in all our vicissitudes 
of misery; in sickness, in poverty, in distress, 
and even in death ; forsaken by friends, frowned 
upon by the world, and wandering an outcast 
over the face of the earth, this poor animal clings 
to us through all. His sense is almost equal to 
his fideUty, and he possesses quaUties to which 
many, in a state of degradation, can have no pre- 
tension. 

My object in making the above remark, was 
to shew how much we are bound to treat not 
only dogs, but every animal with tenderness and 
kindness. This feeling is strongly enforced upon 
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US by our benevolent Creator, who not only in- 
culcates, but commands us to shew mercy. * If 
^ thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying 
* under his burthen, and wouldest forbear to help 
^him, thou shalt surely help him/ A special 
law was prescribed in favour of the oxen which 
trod out the com ; and numerous instances might 
be brought forward to shew that all created things 
are objects of the Divine care and compassion. 

Nothing is more detestable than cruelty, and it 
is a sad reflection that the chief miseries of ani- 
mals are inflicted upon them by man. Some 
persons can find sport in witnessing pain and dis- 
tress, and will destroy life out of mere wantonness. 
But for this cruelty, we might have the gratifica- 
tion of being surrounded by animals in a state of 
comparative happiness, showing their gratitude 
for the kindness of man, by losing all fear of him.* 

We shaU probably be always in a state of un- 
certainty as to the degree of happiness animals 
are capable of enjoying. Those extraordinary 
fiftculties which they possess, and which are so 
nearly allied to reason, may, for ought we know, 
make them more susceptible to the impressions ot 
pleasure and pain. Mr. Locke says that if animals 
have any ideas at all, and are not mere machines, 
as some would have them, we cannot deny them 

* A proof of this may now be seen at Walton Hall, the seat of 
C. Waterton, Esq. 
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to have reason. It seems to me, he adds, as evir 
dent that they do in some instances reason, as that 
they have sense. If this is the case (and I shall 
bring forward some evidence of the fact) we ought 
to entertain more kindly feelings towards them 
than we generally do. Their fondness for their 
offspring is as fervent, and their love and affection 
are, in many instances, as strong as our own. 
They are susceptible of gratitude, and of the 
strongest attachments. They are honest, patient, 
and forgetful of injuries — ^brave and courageous 
an^dst dangers, and afford examples of perseve- 
rance and industry in providmg for the food and 
safety of themselves, and their yoimg, equal to the 
most rational foresight. Those, who like myself, 
biave not only watched, but studied the character 
amd habits of animals, will agree in what has 
been said of them. I will proceed to illustrate it 
by some examples. I wish, however, to remark 
that in relating anecdotes of animals, I lay myself 
open to the charge of going beyond the bounds 
of probability. I do not think, however, that 
this is a sufficient reason for withholding them, 
whilst I have myself a conviction of their accu- 
racy. It is perhaps, in many cases, difficult to 
assert the truth of a fact when it militates against 
generally received opinions, without incurring 
the charge of exaggeration. If this feeling was 
allowed to operate, much curious information 
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would be suppressed. I shall therefore state such 
fiicts as have been well authenticated, assuring 
my readers that neither in this, or in the two 
preceeding volumes, have I aUowed myself to 
communicate an anecdote, of the accuracy of which 
J entertained the least doubt. 

It is well known that gregarious birds place a 
sentinel on some high tree to watch and give the 
alarm when danger is apprehended. This is the 
case with the marmot tribe which live in villages^ 
as the Americans call them. Dr. Richardson in 
his interesting work, the American Faima, states 
that the whistler marmot (arctomys pruinosus) 
burrows in sandy soUs, generaUy on the sides of 
grassy hills, and may be seen cuttmg hay in the 
autumn, either for food, or for lining its burrows. 
While a party of them are thus occupied, they 
have a sentinel on the look out upon an eminence, 
who gives the alarm on the approach of m enemy 
by a shriU whistle, which may be heard at a great 
distance. This signal of alarm is repeated from 
one to another, as far as their habitations extend. 
Pkrry*s marmots (arctomys Parryi) do the same, 
and also the wood-chucks (A. monax). These 
are particularly fond of red-clover, and often prove 
injurious to the farmer, by the extent of their ' 
depredations. They sally forth in a body on their 
marauding excursions, generally at mid-day, and 
having placed sentinels, proceed to fill their 
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mouths. On the approach of danger, the sen- 
tinels give the alarm, and they betake themselves 
to their burrows with the utmost speed. These 
animals, therefore, must have some understanding 
to enable them to know, and express their wants 
to those, who are placed to watch over their safety. 
They must have a language, or something equiva- 
lent to it, by which to demand and give mutual as- 
sistance. The whole history of the beaver affords 
another proof of this. In cutting down a tree, it 
gnaws it aU round, cutting it, however, somewhat 
higher on the one side than the other, by which 
the du^ction of its fall is determmed. It wiU 
cut through a tree ten inches in diameter.* The 
beavers that build their houses in small rivers or 
creeks, in which water is liable to be drained off 
when the back supplies are dried up by the frost, 
are wonderfully taught by instinct to provide 
against that evil, by making a dam quite across 
the river.t They appear to be gifted with a na- 
tural arithmetic which enables them to proportion 
their habitations and provisions to the wants of 
the community. They assist each other, and 
appear to have a language by which they com- 
municate their wants. Heame's account of them 
is extremely interesting. 

In order to prove that the faculties of animals 
of the same breed vary, and that some are more 

* Dr. Richardson. f Hbarnb. 
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gifted with peculiar properties than others, I will 
mention the following circumstance. In a Utter 
of pointer puppies^ I have known one which 
pointed and backed the first time it was shown 
game, while others of the same litter required 
great trouble in breaking. 

A dog which has been left in a room by him- 
self, has been known, either from hunger, or a wish 
to get out, to ring the belL This he has done, 
not in one or two instances, but in several. This 
appears a strong proof of reflection. 

Both dogs, cats, and sheep have been known 
to come to man for help when their young were 
in danger, and they were unable to assist them 
themselves. Many animals and insects will put 
on a semblance of death, a proof that they think 
by doing so they shall avoid the threatened danger. 
The land-rail will do this. 

Dr. Richardson says that the Arctic fox appears 
to have the power of decoying other animals 
within its reach. He tells us that while tenting, 
a fox was seen prowling on the hill side, and wa$ 
heard for several hours afterwards in difierent 
places, imitating the cry of a brent-goose. 

Some of the woodpecker tribe, in excavating a 
hole in a tree for the purpose of incubation, will 
carry away the chips to a distance in order that 
they may not lead to a discovery of their nest. 
Many birds remove the excrement of their young 
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for the same reason. Quails have such a perfect 
knowledge of the approach of the autumnal equi-^ 
nox, that the day of their arrival in Malta is marked 
on the almanacks of the Island about the 22d of 
September, and varies every year with the equinox. 

Both wolves and foxes have been known to 
place themselves in ambush, while others of their 
species have driven their prey towards them for 
the purpose of its being more readily taken. 

I have seen a dog, and have heard of a cat, 
who, by significant gesticulations, made the family 
Bware that the house was in danger of being set 
on fire. 

The fact of swallows coming in a body to close 
up the hole of one of their nests, when a sparrow 
had taken possession of it, is undoubted. Here 
is an instance not only of the power of forming 
a plan, and of a communication of ideas, but of 
to excitement to revenge, which might be thought 
exclusively human. This feeling of revenge was> 
however, in an instance which I witnessed myself, 
and have already recorded, carried still farther. 
The swallows waited till the young of some spar- 
rows which had taken possession of their nest 
Were hatched, when they came with several of 
their congeners, and pecked the nest to pieces^ 
and the young were killed in consequence. 

A few years i^o, the Rev. Mr. North, the 
Rector of Ashdon in Essex, placed a pot of honey 
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in a doset^ where there wds phs'ter rubbish, it 
having been recentiy built. After some months, 
he went to the closet for the honey, and was 
struck with the appearance of a mound of rubbish 
against Hie side of the pot, and nearly jto the top 
of it; ' He delayed removing it, till he had con- 
sidered what could have occasioned it, the closet 
having been locked. On setting a trap, he caught 
a mouse, which proved to be the culprit. Upon 
examining the honey, the pot was nearly full,' the 
honey having been raised to the top of the vessel by 
means of throwing in rubbish of the same material 
as the inotihd, and with which it was nearly half 
filled. In relating this anecdote, I have mentioned 
the name of the clergyman and his place of re- 
sidence in order to avoid an appearance of der^ 
ception. He is now dead, but the fact is known 
to many persons. One of whom communicated it 
to me. It affords, I think, a strong proof of the 
reasoning faculties of animals. 

I have had frequent opportunities of conversing 
with gentlemen who have resided many years in 
the East Indies, and who have related anecdotes 
of the elephant. All these tend to prove, that 
besides strong feelings of resentment for injuries, 
and gratitude for kindness, they are possessed 
with intellectual powers, if I may call them so, 
which are quite extraordinary. Mr. Locke's 
account of Prince Maurice's Parrot, which not 

I 2 
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only answered questions^ but reasoned, and (if 
the account is correct) might be considered a 
rational bird, would alone be sufficient for my 
argument. Enough, however, has been said to 
prove that annuals are endowed with a sense 
beyond mere instinct, and with faculties amount- 
ing ahnost, if not quite, to reason. That infinite 
power which formed them will no doubt dispose 
of them in a way equally wise and benevolent, 
showing perhaps thereby that the very miseries 
animals have been allowed to tmdergo in this 
world are somehow or other made up to them, 
in a way which will hereafter prove the goodness, 
as well as the justice, of their Creator. Our very 
ignorance of the ways of Providence, tempts us 
to place limits to its operations, and to treat 
every deviation from what we are accustomed to 
consider probable, as absurd or ridiculous. 

• • 

' Valet ima summis 
' Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deua, 
' Obscura promens.' 
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' Nature its mother, habit is its nurse.' Pops. 



Many animals shew an extraordinary attachment 
for the place where they were bom, or where they 
have been associating with other animals of the 
same species, for some length of time. One should 
hardly have expected to have foimd this attach- 
ment to a particular spot in fish^ Fish, however, 
which have been taken from one situation in a 
river, and put into the same river many miles dis- 
tance, having been previously marked, have re- 
turned, and been again caught in the same spot 
from which they had been originally taken. A lady 
who lived in Glamorganshire, on quitting her 
house for another residence, removed some fa-* 
vourite pea-fowls ; they were placed in baskets, 
conveyed a distance of nearly sixty miles to her 
new abode, and then turned loose. The day 
after their arrival they all flew back to their old 
haunts, which they appear to have had no diffi- 
culty in finding, as they were soon afterwards 
seen there. This is not only a strong proof of their 
local attachment, but shews the peculiar faculty 
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which enables animals to find their way back to 
places from which they have been taken, through 
regions which they had never before traversed. 
Pea-fowl are not much given, either to range far, 
or to fly any long distance, and this makes the 
fact which has been mentioned still more extra* 
ordinary. 

One, however, still more surprizing recently 
occurred. A farmer residing on the borders of 
the New Forest, in Hampshire, went over to the 
Isle of Wight, and there purchased a mare from tL 
person of his acquaintance near Newport. The 
mare was put into a passage-boat, conveyed to 
the Hampshire coast, and, when landed, was 
taken to the purchaser's residence, and after- 
wards turned into one of his fields. The next 
morning the mare was missing; search was made 
for her, but she could neither be found or heard 
of, and it was supposed she had been stolen. The 
farmer soon afterwards had occasion to go again 
to the Isle of Wight, and on mentioning his loss 
to the person from whom he had purchased the 
mare, he was infonned that she had safely re- 
turned to the premises of her former master. The 
nearest distance from the Hampshire coast to the 
Isle of Wight is five miles, although the mare 
probably had to swim a much greater distance. 
It is certain that horses have the power of 
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swimming many milea, of which th6 following fact 
is a proof. A gentleman, while bathing under 
the rocks, which are dose to the sea, near Dun- 
raven caJBde in Glamorganshire, saw some strange 
object at a considerable distance swimming towards 
him : as this object came nearer, it made a great 
snorting, and proved to be a horse. The opposite 
coast was ten or twelve miles from the spot, and 
it was never ascertained to whom the horse be- 
longed, or from whence he came. He was much 
exhausted when he landed, and was taken to Dun- 
raven castle, the owner of which took care of him 
for many years. It is more than probable that 
the horse was endeavouring to return to his former 
quarters in South Wales. 

Animals not only sometimes shew their dislike 
of being taken from their old quarters, but evince 
ttiuch impatience on finding themselves with new 
masters. A friend of mine, who went with the 
French army to attack Algiers, informed me that 
when the troops got possession of the place, they 
foimd a number of camels in the town, which were 
used to convey the baggage, &c. These animals 
shewed considerable uneasiness and dislike at the 
unusual manner in which they were handled, 
treated and spoken to by their new masters. One 
of them, which was loaded with the canteen and 
odier effects of one of the French generals, trotted 
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off, and joined some Arabs who where hovering 
at a distance, waiting for an opportunity of attack- 
ing the French troops. 

The following is a curious instance of the force 
of habit. A cow, which had been a long time on 
board a ship, was, on her arrival at Portsmouth 
lately, landed and turned into a pasture-field, 
where it would have been thought she would have 
enjoyed herself greatly: she, however, became 
very restless, refused to eat, and made her way to 
the shore, where she bellowed so loud and inces- 
santly, that a boat was sent for her, and she was 
taken on board again. 

A cow had been sent to grass to a place twenty- 
one miles distant from her owner's residence : she 
remained there very contentedly during the sum- 
mer months, while the pasture was good, but in 
October, when the grass began to be scarce, she 
returned to her former feeding ground. 

A gentleman residing at Caversham bought two 
pigs at Reading market, which were conveyed to 
his house in a sack, and turned into his yard, 
which lies on the banks of the river Thames. The 
next morning the pigs were missing ; a hue and 
cry was immediately raised, and towards the after- 
noon a person gave information that two pigs had 
been seen swimming across the river at nearly 
its broadest part. They were afterwards observed 
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trotting along the Pangbonm road ; and in one 
place, where the road branches off, puttuig their 
noses together, as if in deep consultation; the 
residt was their safe return to the place from 
which they were originally conveyed to Reading, 
a distance of nine miles, and by cross roads. 
The farmer from whom they had been pur- 
chased, brought them back to their owner, but 
they took the very first opportimity to escape, 
recrossed the water hke two dogs, (thus removing 
the stigma on their race, which proverbially dis- 
qualifies them for swimming without cutting their 
own throats) and never stopped until they foimd 
themselves at their first home. 

In this instance we see difficulties overcome^ 
and an element encountered, to which the animals 
could not have been accustomed, in order to ar- 
rive at a far distant place to which they were at- 
tached. It is evident that the recollection of that 
place, and of their early associates, influenced the 
proceedings of the animals ; but that they should 
be in possession of a faculty which induced them 
to swim a river, and led them in an almost direct 
line to their distant home, is not a little to be 
wondered at. The instances of this faculty are 
too numerous to leave any doubt on the subject, 
and neither time nor distance appears to impair it ; 
the following curious fact will prove this, and I 
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only regret that I do not feel at liberty to mention 
the name of the lady to whom I am indebted for 
this and other interesting anecdotes. 

A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome 
cat sent to her from Edinburgh ; it was conveyed 
to her in a close basket and in a carriage. She 
was carefully watched for two months, but having 
produced a pair of young ones at the end of that 
time, she was lef): to her own discretion, which 
she very soon employed m disappearing with both 
her kittens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to 
her friend at Edinburgh deploring her loss, and 
the cat was supposed to have formed some new 
attachment, with as little reflection as men and 
Women sometimes do. About a fortnight, how- 
ever, after her disappearance at Glasgow, her well- 
known mew was heard at the street door of her 
old mistress, and there she was with both her 
kitttens ; they in the best state, but she very thin. 
It is clear that she could only carry one kitten at 
a time. The distance from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
is forty miles, so that if she brought one kitten 
part of the way, and then went back for the other, 
and thus conveyed them alternately, she must 
have travelled one hundred and twenty miles at 
least. Her prudence must likewise have suggested 
the necessity of journeying m the night, with many 
other precautions for the safety of her young. 
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Extraordinary as this anecdote may appear, its 
accuracy need not be doubted, and it offers an- 
other proof of those infinite degrees of perceptions 
which may be observed in animals, and which are 
not a Utde wonderful, as affording a gUmpse cer- 
tainly of what we have yet to learn respecting 
them. 
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• The lone Fern-Owl flaps his heavy way 
* To his dark home, scared at th' approach of day/ 
Prom the * Ruined Church* 
An unpublished poem of the late Rev. C. Wolpb. 



The fern-owl (caprimulgus) is the only bird that 
I am aware of, which is at the same time migratory 
as well as nocturnal. If there is an exception, it 
is, I think, in the horned owl (strix otus) which 
is now supposed by many persons to migrate. It 
appears on the coast of Suffolk, in considerable 
numbers, about the time woodcocks first arrive. 
The fern owl is very impatient of the glare of 
sunshine ; it does not leave its dark retreat till 
the sun has set, and retires to rest as soon as it 
rises ; it is admirably formed for the purpose of 
taking insects, from the wideness of its mouthy 
the stiff vitriss8s at the comer of it, and the 
serrated nail of the middle toe. Mr. White 
says that he had a fair opportunity of contem- 
plating the motions of this bird, and what pleased 
him most was, that he saw it distinctly, more 
than once, put out its short leg while on the wing, 
and, by a bend of the head, deliver somewhat into 
its mouth. He adds, that if it takes any part of 
its prey with its foot, as he has now the greatest 
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reason to suppose it does^ he no longer Wonders 
at the use of its middle toe^ which is curiously 
furnished with a serrated claw. 

The fern-owl is very foolishly supposed by 
country people to suck goats ; hence their name 
of goat-sucker ; and to inflict a disease on calves. 
This disease is called by farmers ^ the puckeridge', 
and the bird is known in some places by that ap- 
pellation. They remain with us about four months, 
and begin to lay the beginning of July 5 they make 
no nest, but lay two oblong eggs beautifully 
spotted, under a bush, and hatch their yoimg 
about the sixteenth of that month ; they have but 
one brood, making this country a place for breed- 
ing only. These bu-ds generaUy arrive with us the 
first or second week in May, provided the evenings 
are soft and warm, and continue their jarring note 
for a long space together, without seeming to draw 
their breath. As this song is a summer incident, 
the naturalist hears the first return of it with com- 
placency ; not firom its melody, for it has none, 
but firom the pleasing association of summer ideas 
raised in the minds of every lover of nature. It 
comes the nearest to the jarr of the mole cricket 
(gryllus-gryllotalpa) and has been taken for it. 
Some have likened the note of this bird to casta- 
nets. Like the still note of the quail, and the 
^ sibilous whisper,' as Mr. White calls it, of the 
grass-hopper lark, though not loud, yet it is heard 
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at a distance. These birds frequent the ssxnt 
spots, and delight in coverts like the woodcock* 
I recollect on disturbing two of them from their 
dark and shady retreat, they appeared to stare 
about with great astonishment at the glare of light, 
and allowed me to come close to them as they sat 
on the trunk of a fallen tree. Nature has pro- 
vided a plentiful supply of food for them. At 
their first appearing, they fare deliciously on the 
cock-chaffer, which then comes out of the ground ; 
and all July they feast on the fern-chaffer, which 
flies during the course of that month ; nor have 
they any competitors in their nightly excursion^ 
except the bats, with whom they contend in swifib^ 
ness for the scarabsei and phalsenss of the evening. 
Their wings and tail are very long, by means of 
which they excel in swiftness and sudden evolu- 
tions, and mount instantaneously from a level 
flight, like a sky-rocket. They have a parading 
way sometimes, flying round their observers, and 
hanging in the air, during which manoeuvres they 
make their long pliant wings clash over theit 
backs with a loud snap, in the manner, as Mr. Whit6 
observes, the pigeons called smiters are known tb 
do. Whether this gesture is matter of exultation 
or menace does not appear. 

Instead of being noxious and mischievous, they 
are the most harmless and useful of birds, de- 
stroying thie great enemies of vegetation^ the sea- 
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rabeei and phalsenee^ which, though mdividually 
feeble, yet are of mighty efficacy in their infinite 
numbers, inflicting on the grass and com amazing 
devastations, and stripping whole groves, woods 
and extensive forests of their foliage at once, so 
as to make them look as naked as in winter. 
Fern owls love to frequent oaks, because those 
trees harbour then- favourite food. 

When flushed in sunshine, they drop again at 
once, so as to be in danger of being caught by 
spaniels ; hence the notion of their being foolish 
birds. They sit on a bare bough when they churr, 
but I have seen a cock-bird that was very loud on 
the wing, attended by his hen and two yoimg. 

An old farmer told me that when returning 
home late of an evening, he has been sometimes 
so boldly attacked by the fern owl, that he has 
been in some degree of fear, deeming it, as many 
do, venomous ; no known bird is so. Thus, im- 
pelled by the feeling of natural affection, feeble as 
it may appear, does this bird repel and intimidate 
intruders, and by menaces, defends to the best of 
its power, its callow and helpless young. The 
Poet of Nature, as he may be justly called, ele- 
gantly remarks, that natural affection inspires the 
most timid of the feathered race with courage, 
and the most simple with artifice. 
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' Hence around the head 
' Of wandering swain the white wing'd plover wheels 

* Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

* In long excursion skims the level lawn, 

' To tempt him from her nest : the wild duck, hence, 

* O'er the rough moss, and o'er the tractless waste 
' The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 

* The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray.* 

Thomson's Seasons. 

The caprimulgus is known in different parts of 
England by the names of the dor-hawk, fern-owl, 
night-hawk, jarr-owl, chum-owl, wheel-bird, 
puckeridge and night-jarr. 

This bird is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
which appears amongst us ; its plumage is varied 
With white, black, brown and a ferrugineous brown, 
with numerous transverse lines, and the whole so 
diversified, * so beautifully freckled and powdered 
* with browns of various hues,' as almost to bid 
defiance to an accurate description. 

The night-jar is found most frequently in soli- 
tary and uncidtivated places ; at least it is in such 
situations that I have most generally met with it ; 
they are, however, very numerous in the beautiful 
domain of Bearwood, in Berkshire. 
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' When autumn scatters his departing gleams, 

• Wam'd of approaching "winter, gathered, play 

• The swallow people.' Thomson. 

' Gro, child of Nature, range the fields, 
' Taste all the joys that spring can give, 

• Partake what bounteous summer yields, 

* And live whilst yet 'tis thine to live.' 



Thb unanimity of purpose in swallows is one of 
those facts in natural history which I always 
reflect upon with wonder and curiosity. I allude 
to those vast collections of them which are seen 
every year on the banks of the Thames, the 
attempts they appear to make in order to prepare 
themselves for their migration, and the sudden 
disappearance of the whole flock in one instant. 
They may be compared to one of those vast cara- 
vans which are known to assemble in the East, in 
order to make the passage of an extensive and 
dangerous desert, for the purpose of arriving at 
some far distant place. Those have, however, a 
leader, and a sun, a moon and stars to guide 
them ; while the swallow, with nothing to direct 
it but that unexplained instinct which a beneficent 
Creator has implanted in it, traverses the deserts 
of the air, passes through regions where it had 
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never been before, and may be seen skiinming the 
pools of Greece (its Mecca) with its wonted 
hilarity. 

'there 

' They twitter cheerful, 'till the Yemal months 
* Invite them welcome back' 

The mystery of instinct is, indeed^ great, and 
human ingenuity cannot satis£Eu;torily explain it 
Here we see thousands of swallows^ old, and 
ybung, assembled together at one spot in each year, 
and generally about the same day in each year. 
So many myriads of birds could not have been 
produced in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
therefore we may fairly presume that they have 
arrived from places far remote from each other. 
But what leads them to assemble on a little ayte 
on the river Thames ? How do the metropolitan 
and the Selbome swallows, those from villages in 
Sussex and Berkshire, or any other places, become 
possessed with such an unanimity of purpose? 
We see a vast flock assemble in the course of one 
day ; they remain with us two or three, and after 
having made several circuitous flights, 

* the feather'd eddy floats,' 

and then they suddenly disappear. But how is 
the moment of their departure determined upon ? 
Some may be weary, and others yoimg and weak, 
and yet not one is left behind. 

I have been assured, however, by a gentleman 
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Tesiding on the sea*coast in Lancashire^ and who 
is a great observer of the habits of swallows^ that, 
after they have taken their annual departure, a 
sudden storm has happened and they have re- 
appeared in his neighbourhood. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that swallows re-migrate firom 
this coimtry in the spring, if the weather is not 
genial after their first arrival. I observed this to 
be the case in the spring of 1834. A large flight 
of them arrived in the neigbourhood of Richmond, 
Surrey, on the 5th of April, but there was a pre- 
valence of cold winds at the time, and they aU dis- 
appeared. I did not see them again in any 
numbers until the beginning of May. There 
seems little doubt, therefore, but that the cold 
weather drove them back to milder regions. The 
arrival of cuckoos was retarded probably for the 
same reason. 

The migratory nature of swallows appears to be 
the same in all countries of the world where they 
are found, and they seem to possess the same 
impulse to guide them. Thus a friend, who had 
resided at the Cape of Good Hope some years, 
and where a great variety of the swallow tribe is 
found, informed me that they all disappeared at a 
certain season of the year, as they do with us. I 
was also told by the Captain of an Indiaman, that 
when he was in the Bay of Bengal, his ship was 
covered with swallows when he was far from laud; 

3rd. series. k 
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Th^ following extract of a letter from an observaiit 
traveller, will shew the time of their, appearance 
and disappearance at several places in Europe, 
^ Swallows disappeared at Rolle, in Switzerland, 
about the end of September, but on the I7th of 
October^ I saw a pair as we passed among the 
mountains towards Fort le Cluse, on the road to 
Lyons, and my servant saw a pair on the 19th, 
when we had got through the mountains into 
Bresse. Passing an islet of the Rhone, October 
23d, near Pont St. Esprit, I again saw a swallow, 
which dipped to drink. I was ashore, Novemr 
ber the 10th, at Porto Longona, in the Isle 
of Elba, and saw three swallows crossing ihe 
port towards us : they flew almost straight, and 
very swiftly, and I sho\ild have supposed were 
going to Italy, if the distance had been less, and 
the Sim not so near setting. Swallows appeared 
at Naples early in February, and on the 8th of 
lyiarch, martins were busy building imder the 
^ves,of a house at that place. On the 18th of 
March swallows were first seen on the Lake of 
Geneva, and on the 25th were numerous. I 
am assured that a single martin commonly ar- 
rives first as if to explore, and again withdraws 
as if to fetch a colony.' 
Swallows, in taking their departure from this 
country, have been seen in a continuous line of 
more than h^ a mile in length. The flight 
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began at four o'clock in the evening of the 27th 
of September, in a southern direction. Swallows, 
however, do not arrive in as great numbers as 
they leave us. On the 6th of May, this year 
(1833). about 200 of these birds settled on the 
ayte opposite the Toy inn at Hampton Court, 
and appeared tired and exhausted. This is one of 
the aytes from which they generally take their 
departure, and is the second instance I have 
observed of their arrival upon it in about the 
same numbers. 

In exami n ing the head of a live swallow, it is 
impossible not to observe the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of sagacity in it, and which is perfectly 
distinct from that of any other bird. Indeed, it 
is quite impossible to look at it, with the quick- 
ness, animation and sense of the eyes before one, 
without being impressed with the idea, that the 
Almighty Creator has endowed it with properties 
of a very peculiar kind, and which enable it to do 
things which have a great affinity to reason. 

The confidence which swallows place in the 
human race is not a little extraordinary. They 
not only put themselves, b^t their offspring, in 
Ae power of man. I have seen their nests in 
situations where they were within the reach of 
one's hand, and where they might have been 
deisitroyed in an instant. I have observed them 
tinder a door-way, the eavea of a low cottage. 
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against the wall of a tool-shed^ on the knocker 
of a door^ and the rafter of a much frequented 
hay-loft; — 

' At caret insidiis hominum, quia mitis, hirundo.' 

Dr. Richardson^ in his American Faima, men- 
tions an interesting fact in regard to these birds, 
and which shews the confidence they place in man. 
He says, that * on the 25th of June, 1825, a num- 

* ber of cliff swallows (Hirundo lunifrons) made 
^ their first appearance at Fort Chepewyan, and 

* built their nests under the eaves of the dwelling- 
^ house, about six feet above a balcony that extends 
^ the whole length of the building, and is a fire- 

* quented promenade. They had thus to graze the 

* heads of the passengers on entering their nests, 

* and were, moreover, exposed to the curiosity and 
^ depredations of the children, to whom they were 
^novelties ; yet they preferred the dwelling-house 
^ to the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and 
^ in the following season returned with augmented 
^ numbers to the same spot/ This appears, from 
what is subsequently said, to have been the fiirst 
instance of this species of swallow placing itself 
under the protection of man, within the widely 
extended lands north of the great lakes of Ame- 
rica. Its clustered nests had previously been 
found on the faces of rocky cliffs. 

I have seen a swallow's nest built against, a 
pane of glass, where it appeared to stick very 
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finnly, although it had no other support. The 
birds must, I think, have made use of some un- 
usually glutinous matter in order to make the nest 
adhere to the glass ; I mean something different 
from what they wo\ild have used had the nest 
been built against a wall. 

I observe that the chimney-swallow begins to 
twitter or sing almost on its first arrival. This 
feads me to think that the male birds arrive first, 
and the females probably some time afterwards. 
This is the case with many of our small migratory 
singing-birds, the males arriving first, and singing 
with great earnestness to collect the females ardund 
them. 

lliere is scarcely a village in England ui which 
an assemblage of some four or five himdred swal- 
lows may not be seen early in September, either 
on the church or some other large building. These, 
in then* flights, meet with other assemblages, and 
join them, and this may account for the vast col- 
lections of these birds on the aytes of the river 
Thames. When seen on a building, they open 
their wings to admit the warmth of the sun, and 
preen their feathers, appearing joyous and happy. 
It is a pretty sight, but it reminds us that winter 
is approaching. I am never tired of watching 
swallows : there is ah elegance and pleasing hilarity 
in all they do. 

It is worth enquiry, and might be ascertained. 
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whether, when the swallow kaves us in the an- 
tumn, it breeds again in those mild climates to 
which it resorts, or whether it merely passes its 
time in search of food. 

The congregation of swallows this year (18S4) 
has been unusually early. On the 10th of August 
a prodigious number of them assembled about the 
stud-house in Hampton Court Park. They covered 
the house and the tops of some trees, while at 
the same time the air appeared to be filled with 
them. About five o'clock they aU disappeared. 
This early departure of our summer guests must 
be occasioned by a want of food, as the weather 
has been unusually warm and pleasant. 

It is extraordinary that so many persons, both 
in modem and more remote times, should so 
pertinaciously have entertained the idea that swal- 
lows either pass the winter at the bottom of some 
deep lake or river, or else hide themselves in some 
cliflFs or caverns : — 

' Cum glaciantur aqu2e, scopulis se condit hirundo, 
* Verberat egelidos garrula vere lacus.' 

The idea of swallows hiding themselves in caverns 
is stated as a fact by a French. writer : — 
• * Entre la ville de Caen et la mer, le long de la 
^ riviere d'Ome, nous avons beaucoup de cavemes, 
^ ou Ton a quelque fois trouve, pendant Thiver des 
' pelotons d'hirondelles suspendus a la voute, en 
' forme de grappes.' 
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Several swallows have since been seen in this 
neighbourhood as late as the second of November, 
this year (1834). Owing to the pecidiar mildness of 
the season they have in several places attempted 
to rear a late brood. When, however, the setting 
in of cold nights, or a want of food, has warned 
them to depart, instead of leaving their young to 
starve in the nest, they have been seen, with the 
assistance of other swallows, to eject them from 
the nest, in order that they might meet a more 
speedy death on the ground. Wasps are known 
to do the same thing when they can no longer 
procure food to feed the young brood. 
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' Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

' His works unwise, of which the smallest part 

' Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ?' Thomson. 



When I see a magnificent old tree standing be- 
side a clear, broad, and unruflBled river, I can fancy 
that it deUghts in contemplating its own grandeur 
in the watery mirror. The space which intervenes 
between the tree and the river is generally covered 
in spring with a great variety of flowers, as if na- 
ture's liberal hand delighted in decking the giant's 
favourite spot with garlands of every hue. Unlike 
the cjrpress— 

' A gloomy tree, which looks as if it moum'd 
* O'er what it shadows.' 

the sight of a fine oak always gives me the 
idea of something grand and majestic, and it 
seems to impart a kindly influence to everything 
around it. The economy of trees, plants and ve- 
getables, is a curious subject of enquiry, and in 
all of them we may trace the hand of a beneficent 
creator ; the same care which he has bestowed on 
his creatures, is extended to plants ; this is. re- 
markably ihe case with respect to hollies : the 
edges of the leaves are provided with strongs 
sharp spines, as high up as they are within the 
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reach of cattle ; above that height, the leaves are 
generally smooth, the protecting spines being no 
longer necessary. Mr. Southey has noticed this 
circumstance in the following pretty lines :— 

' O reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 

* The holly tree ? 

* The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

* Its glossy leaves ; 

* Order*d by an Intelligence so wise 

' As might confound an Atheist's sophistries. 

* Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

* Wrinkled and keen ; 

' No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

* Can reach to wound ; 

' But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

* Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear.' 

I was lately shewn a plant which puts out a 
pretty, modest flower, from the lower part of the 
stem. When its blossom is over, the stalk on 
which it grew turns down to the ground, the end 
penetrates the earth, and there throws out and 
ripens its seed-pod ; but for this propensity of 
the plant, the seeds would probably be destroyed 
by birds and insects. Some plants flourish in 
one cUmate, and others in another, according to 
the several purposes for which they were designed 
by a good Providence. Some which are generally 
useful will bear almost any temperature. This is 
particularly the case with grass. Nettles, I be- 
lieve, are never touched by cattle of any descrip- 

k2 
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tion, neither will they trample upon them. What 
a secm'e retreat, therefore, do they afford for birds 
to build their nests amongst, and for hares to de- 
posit their young amidst the shelter they afford ! 
The same remark appUes in a great degree to 
furze, thistles, and the common bramble. 

The extraordinary fact of trees and plants 
springing up in various places where they had not 
formerly existed, is confirmed by Mr. McGregor, 
in his valuable and interesting work on British 
America. He says that white clover springs spon- 
taneously wherever the lands are cleared of the 
woods. He then adds, that it is an extraordinary 
circimistance in natural history, that wherever the 
original forest is destroyed in America, and the 
land left uncultivated, trees of a different species 
should spring up. This is always observed where 
lands have been laid waste by fire. The first year, 
tall weeds and raspberry and bramble bushes 
shoot up ; then cherry trees, white birch, silver 
firs and white poplars appear, but seldom any tree 
of the genus previously growing on the space laid 
open by fire. Sir Alexander Mackenzie also ob- 
serves, that the banks of the Slave Lake, formerly 
covered wholly with spruce fir, and birch, having 
been laid waste by fire, they produced subse- 
quently nothing but poplars. 

A few years ago, a house was built in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the earth which was dug out 
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of the foundation, was thrown oil a piece of ground 
in the front, intended for a garden. The follow- 
ing spring a number of caper-plants came up; 
they were not common in that part of the country, 
and their appearance therefore created a good 
deal of surprize. Upon enquiry, it was found 
that some years before this ground had been a 
pubUc garden ; it therefore appeared certain that 
these seeds had remained dormant whilst buried 
deep in the earth, and had sprung to life as soon 
as they were brought within the influence of heat 
and light. 

These facts are sufficient to prove that seeds do 
not lose their vitaUty through a long period of 
time. 
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* Reasoning at every step he treads, 

* Man yet mistakes his way, 

' While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 

* Are rarely known to stray.* Cowper. 



There is a custom in the village in which I at 
present reside, and I believe in most others in 
England, for the churchwardens to igive a certain 
sum in money for every dozen heads of sparrows 
which are brought to them. I verily believe, 
however, that the worthy churchwardens are 
grievously imposed upon, as I hear of the heads 
of chaffinches, tom-tits and other harmless birds 
being substituted for them. Be this as it may, 
my object now is to endeavour to rescue the 
sparrow from the odium it has long been imder, 
of doing great injury to the farmer. That it will 
feed on ripe com and peas there can be no doubt, 
but this may be in a great measure prevented by 
setting boys to watch during the short space com 
is ripe : with this exception, I beUeve sparrows 
are of the greatest utility to the former, devouring 
myriads of insects which would otherwise do him 
infinite injury : this is particularly the case when 
they have young ones, all of wWch are fed with 
insects .and caterpillars, and I feel convinced that 
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they would not have been so generally distributed 
over most parts of the world, had they not been 
intended for some usefnl purpose ; indeed, many 
observant persons are now aware that in places 
where sparrows have been destroyed, some sorts 
of fruit trees have been stripped of their leaves by 
caterpillars. I am the more anxious to prove 
the utility of sparrows, because they are birds 
possessed of a very kindly nature, living in great 
habits of sociability with each other. Several in- 
stances have been related to me of their having 
been observed feeding the young of other birds 
which have been in a state of captivity ; and there 
is one well attested anecdote of a sparrow which, 
had been caught by the leg by a piece of worsted, 
from which it could not extricate itself, having 
been tended and fed by its congeners through a 
whole winter : when it was released, it was greeted 
with evident marks of satisfaction by all its former 
companions and friends. This kindliness of dis- 
position does not appear to have escaped the no- 
tice of farming-men, who, as I observed before, 
are nevertheless great enemies to the whole race. 
I heard one particular instance of a farmer's ser- 
vant having placed a iiest of very yoimg sparrows 
in a trap cage, and having caught forty old birds, 
all coming with food in their mouths to feed the 
helpless yoimg. This is by no means a solitary 
instance of their readiness to assist the helpless 
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of their own species. A lady residing in the 
neighbourhood of London, hung out a cage near 
hpr balcony, in which was a young bird, and it 
was fed for many weeks by sparrows. TheyaflFord 
a good lesson to man, and should teach him to 
aid and assist his fellow-creatures in all moments 
of their distress. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the kind dispo- 
sition which animals shew to each other, I wiU 
mention an anecdote which was recently commu- 
nicated to me of the old English, or black rat; 
this animal is now become very scarce in this 
country. Unlike the Norway rat, which is fierce, 
and lives in Utile harmony even with its own 
species, our original animals appear to have been 
sociable in their habits, and to have shewn kind- 
ness and friendship to each other. The fact re- 
ferred to was communicated to me by the Rev. 
Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman in Sussex, an accurate 
observer of nature, and whose beautiful collection 
of specimens of British birds and animals, is 
second to none that I have ever seen ; they are all 
stuffed by himself, and he has given them a great 
interest by displaying their peculiar habits ; he is 
in his 85th year, but his mind is still as vigorous 
as ever. Besides being a good scholar and a nar-. 
turalist, he has made many curious and important 
discoveries in mechanics ; and it is to be regretted 
that his retired habits, and the secluded situaticm^ 
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in which he Uves^ have prevented him from be- 
coming better known. He informed me that some 
fifity years ago^ when the old English rat was nu- 
merous^ he resided at Quom, in Leicestershire. 
WaUdng out in some meadows one eveiiing^ he 
observed a great number of rats in the act of 
migrating from one place to another^ which it is 
known they are in the habit of doing occasionally. 
He stood perfectly stilly and the whole assemblage 
passed close to him. His astonishment however 
was great^ when he saw amongst the number an 
old blind rat^ which held a piece of stick at one 
end in its mouth, while another rat had hold of the 
other end of it, and thus conducted its blind com- 
panion. Mr. Ferryman has a large glass case of 
English rats, in which this interesting anecdote is 
commemorated with equal truth and fidelity. » Mr. 
Ferryman also commomicated to me the following 
anecdote of a rat, which I am in justice to him 
bound to admit he did not implicitly believe him- 
self, neither are my readers required to do so ; I 
merely give the story as I heard it. He said that 
he had an old friend, a clergyman, of retired and 
studious habits. When sitting in his room one 
day, he saw an EngUsh rat come out of a hole at 
the bottom of the wainscoat ; he threw it a piece 
of bread, and in process of time he so familiarized 
the animal that it became perfectly taijie, ran about 
him, was his constant companion, and appeared 
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much attached to him. He was in the habit 
of reading in bed at night ; and was on one occa- 
sion awoke by feeUng a sharp bite on his cheek, 
when he discovered the curtains of his bed to be 
on fire. He made his escape, but his house was 
burnt down, and he saw no more of his rat. He 
was however convinced, and remained so for the 
rest of his Ufe, that his old companion had saved 
him from being burnt to death by biting his cheek, 
and thus making him aware of his danger. The 
marks of teeth were visible upon it, and the reader 
may put what faith he pleases on the supposition 
of the good clergyman. He himself was always 
indignant if any one doubted it. 

That rats are endowed not only with an extra- 
ordinary degree of ingenuity and cunning, but 
with a faculty which approaches almost to a rea- 
soning power, cannot be doubted ; there is a suf- 
ficient number of well attested facts to prove this ; 
the following is one of them. A ship on her voy- 
age was not only much infested with rats, but 
proved so unfit for sea, that her stores were di- 
rected to be made over to another vessel. In 
doing this, the greatest care was taken that the 
rats should not gain access to the other ship, and 
in order to prevent it, the two vessels were an- 
chored at some distance from each other, and the 
stores were .removed in boats. When the crew 
were about to quit the vessel, the whole body of 
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rats were seen to make their way down its sides 
into the sea, and to swim to the ship in which 
the stores had been deposited ; this they would 
have penetrated; had not the vigilance of the crew 
prevented them. The vessel got mider way, and 
the rats were left to their fate. 
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* Ye lovely lawns ! erewhile a weary waste, 

* Sterile and flat, when Sion's lordly priests 

' On the rich mead athwart the silver stream, 
' In shady ease reclined, claim' d the sole beauty 

* Of the outstretched vale — how smile ye now — 
' As your fair groves exalt their lofty tops 

* And deck with rival grace old Thames* s bank.' Anon. 



There is no place where a few hours may be 
more agreeably passed than at Kew^ possessing 
as it does so many objects which are interesting 
both to the naturaUst and the historian. It is^ 
however, extraordinary how few people, (especially 
considering that it is Uttle more than six miles 
from the metropolis) ever visit the royal gardens, 
and that still fewer have ever been within the 
walls of the old Palace. I like Kew, with its 
well kept green, its neat church, and I may add 
its interesting church-yard, for Gainsborough, 
Zoffani and Meyer were buried there. I hke the 
bridge, the river, and the aytes upon it, and I 
deUght in wandering about the gardens, and in 
seeing the odd and fantastic temples which are 
to be met with in every direction. I am never 
tired of exploring the arboretum, and in view- 
ing the magnificent specimens of trees of other 
countries. Here many of them flourish with 
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the utmost beauty and vigour, adorning the 
delightful grounds, in which they are protected, 
by the variety and richness of their foliage. 
The Botanic Gardens also are full of interest, 
especially the conservatory which contains the 
plants from Botany Bay.* Some of them are 
remarkable for the enormous size of their leaves, 
which afford a ready and secure thatch for the 
huts of the natives. Others throw out a strong 
and curious filamentous substance, which might 
be converted into cordage, thus shewing how 
kindly Nature has provided for the wants of some 
of the most imenlightened of the human race. It 
gives me pleasure also to see the various tribes 
of aloes and cactuses which may be found in 
another conservatory. These in their native state 
flourish in the most arid and sandy deserts, and 
some of them are protected with strong and for- 
midable spines. Nature, or rather a kind pro- 
vidence, had however the benefit of her creatures 
in view, in forming and causing these shapeless 
vegetables to be found in the inhospitable wilder- 
nesses of Asia and Africa. They are so succulent, 

* Charles Louis L'Heretier, Baron Brulette, spent fifteen 
months in examining and procuring drawings of the most valu- 
able and least known plants in the English gardens. On his 
return to France he published, * Sertum Anglicum, seu Plantse 
' rariores in Horto Regio Kewensi, et aliis juxta Londinum.' 
Paris, 1788. Folio. 36 pages and 24 plates. Some plants have 
been called after him. 
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and contain such a quantity of aqueous fluids that 
they afford both meat and drink to the wild asses 
of the desert, and to the camel weary of its bur- 
then. These beasts either bruise them with their 
feet, which, from their peculiar formation, they 
are able to do, or else masticate them, without in- 
jury, in consequence of the extraordinary hard- 
ness of the palates of their mouths. 

I always think with gratitude of the beautiful 
arrangements of a beneficent Creator in thus pro- 
viding nourishment for its creatures, and enabling 
them to use it, in situations where no other kind 
of food is to be found. Nature, indeed, is always 
kind ; but I know of no stronger instance in which 
she has shewn it than the one I have referred to. 

I have found some difficulty in procuring a 
satisfactory derivation of the word ^ Kew.' The 
earliest period in which I can find that the place 
is mentioned is in the Register of Merton de 
Gestis, about the year 1231, in which the right of 
that rehgious house is recognized as exempt firom 
Lithe to the wear at Kayho, that is, of the salmon 
and eels caught there. Key^ in the Saxon, is 
Quay, and was probably the landing-place from 
Ealing, &c.; and Hoe is a low marshy groimd. 
The probable reason of there being a wharf esta- 
bUshed here is, that the Abbot of Merton had all 
the tithes of Shene, (in which Kew is) and also 
possessed a fishery and a ferry at this place. The 
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good monks of Sion were his friends^ and he and 
his friars were in the habit of visiting those jolly 
ecclesiastics to taste the salmon and eels, and 
other good cheer. A ferry was, therefore, esta- 
blished here, and afterwards a ferry-house, with a 
key swinging in the air at its door, to invite pas- 
sengers to rest themselves on its benches. The 
key, indeed, was always a favourite sign in those 
days, being the emblem of St. Peter; therefore, 
from Dover to London, and from London to 
Loretto, in fact, whatever roads the monks tra- 
velled, the key will, be foimd to arrest or solace 
their pilgrimages. Thus we have Key-street near 
Sittingboume, and the sign is still to be found in 
many places. 

But to return to Kew. In 1522 a chapel was 
built there, and on the dissolution of the Abbey 
of Merton, the grantee of the ferry erected a more 
commodious house or ^ stall,' from the Saxon jtal, 
for the accommodation of his company, hollowed 
out ^ no popery,' took' down the key, and substi- 
the sign of the ^ Tun' for it, and probably acquired 
in consequence the cognomen of ^ TunstaU.'* 
Kew afterwards rose gradually to what we now 
see it, with its bridge and its gas-Ughts, and the 
dty-barge moored near it. 

* A family of that name long resided at Kew, and were owners 
of the bridge, and I believe that Grainsborough married one of the 
ditughten or sisters. Mr. Tunstall died a few years ago. 



I 
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Kew is locally situated within the manor of 
Shene, and within the parish of Kingston. Its 
constable is chosen at the court-leet^of Shene, 
where the residents of Kew owe suit and service. 
The manor of Shene was granted to the Belets, 
from whom the Harveys of Comb Neville derived 
it by the serjeanty of chief buterage at the King's 
coronation. From the coheiresses of Harvey, one 
moiety vested in Grilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and the other in Ralph Burnet, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, to be held of the crown in capite. 

The Eangs of England always had a stud-house 
both at Kingston and Richmond. The former 
was called the Royal Farm, where the judges used 
to lodge, and there was a good house near Rich- 
mond green, its gardens extending opposite to 
Isleworth, in West-Shene park, or the old park. 
Edward the Third improved it into a royal resi- 
dence, and drsdned the now royal gardens and 
annexed them to his palace. After both Hampton 
Court and Richmond could boast a palace, cour- 
tiers began to settle at Kew. Charles, Earl of 
Worcester, resided here in 1524, and directed, if 
he died here, that he should be carried by water 
to be buried in St. George's chapel at Windsor. 

In Edward the Sixth's time Sir Henry Gate 
had a mansion here called the ^ Dairie House,' 
which was successively occupied by Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester, and Sir Hugh Portman. 
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In Queai Mary's time the Earl of Devonshire 
lived here, in a mansion called Suffolk Place. 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Hved here after 
his. marriage with Mary, Dowager of Louis the 
Second. 

Sir Henry Capel was famous for his gardens at 
this place. His two lentiscus trees he bought 
of Versprit for j640 : four striped hollies cost £ 5 
a piece, and he had a fine collection of orange- 
trees. 

Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter, pur- 
chased a house at Kew, to which, during the latter 
part of his life, he frequently retired. After his 
death, it escheated to the crown, but through the 
good offices of Lord Keeper North, was restored 
to his family. The house, which is pulled down, 
stood upon the site of the one now occupied 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and was purchased from Mr. Hunter by his late 
Majesty, George the Fourth. 

Part of the late old palace at Kew belonged to 
Richard Bennett, Esq. about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and his daughter and heir 
married Sir Henry, afterwards Lord, Capel of 
Tewkesbury, who died Lord Deputy of Ireland in 
1696 : his widow resided for many years at Kew, 
and, dying in the year 1721, was buried in the 
chapel there. The house was afterwards the pro- 
perty and residence of Samuel MoHneux, Esq. 
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who married his daughter. Mr. Molineux was 
Secretary to George the Second, when Prince of 
Wales, and is well known as a patron of literature, 
and an ingenious astronomer. The foUowing re- 
cord is engraved on a stone in front of the palace. 

On this spot, in 1725, 

The Revd. James Bradley 

Made his first observations 

Which led to his two great discoveries. 

The Aberration of light, and 

The Mutation of the Earth's Axis. 

The Telescope which he used 

Had been erected by Sam^ Molineux, Esq. 

In a house which afterwards became 

A Royal Residence, 

And was taken down in 1803. 

To perpetuate the memory 

Of so important a station. 

This Dial was erected on it in 1832, 

By command of 

His most gracious Majesty, 

King William the Fourth. 

The present palace, which is small, and calcu.* 
lated merely for an occassional retirement, was 
improved and ornamented by Kent, for the Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

The pleasure-grounds, which contain about 120 
acres, were began by Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and finished by the Princess Dowager, who took 
great deHght in superintending the improvements* 
Sir William Chambers says that these grounds 
were originally one dead flat, the soil barren,^ and 
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without wood or water; but princely munificence 
overcame all difficulties^ and that which was once 
a desert is now an Eden. 

The old house opposite to the palace was for- 
merly the property of Sir Hugh Portman, who is 
mentioned in a letter of Rowland White as the 
rich gentleman knighted by Queen Elizabeth at 
Kew. Sir John Portman sold it, in 1686, to 
Samuel Fortrey, Esq. It was alienated by WiUiam 
Fortrey, in 1697, to Sir Richard Levett, of whose 
descendants it was bought in trust for Queen 
Charlotte, in the year 1781, who took a long 
lease of it, which was not then expired. During 
this lease it was inhabited by different branches of 
the Royal Family. His late Majesty, George the 
Fourth, was educated here, under the superin- 
tendence of the late Dr. Markham ; and Queen 
Charlotte died here, November l7th, 1818. The 
house appears to have been built about the reign 
of James or Charles the First, and has much of 
the old English style of building in its architecture. 

Near this spot a new palace was commenced 
for King George the Third, under the directions 
of the late James Wyatt, Esq. whose north front 
possessed an air of solemn, sullen grandeur, by no 
means pleasing. This castellated, gothic structure, 
was taken down about five years ago, and did not 
reflect much credit on the architect. 

In walking through the pleasure-gardens to the 

3bd. series. l 
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Chinese pagoda, the temple (rf'Confbchis, a taivdiy 
building, the Minden temjde, the temple of Vic- 
tory, and some others, will be passed. They 
produce a better eSisct finom the grounds cm the 
opposite nde than when you are dose to diem. 
The Chinese pagoda is more to be admired fM* its 
singularity than its beauty. It is eaisily aseended, 
and the riew finom the top of it is very extensive. 
It is said to be a fac-simile of a Chinese pagoda 
built of china. 

Pheasants and hares are very numerous in tMs 
part of the gardens ; and rabbits are more abun* 
dant here dian I have ever seen them widiin an 
equal space of ground. The devastation they 
have committed on some of the trees and shrubs 
is much to be lamented. 

On arriving at the palace there is little exter- 
nally to attract attention. It is small and some* 
what unsightly as a building; still there is a 
cheerfulness about it, and a something which 
makes one feel that it is possible to be happy in 
it. It is this feeling, probably, which causes it 
to be occasionally visited by the members of 
the present Royal Family. Here some of them 
were bom, and here they passed many of the 
early days of their youth. It was a favourite 
residence of his late Majesty, Greorge the Thii^ 
and it was here, probably, that the happiest part 
of his life was spent. Surrounded by his numerous 
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&mily, and in the society of his domestic and 
excellent Queen^ he Uved here like a private gen- 
tleman^ amusing himself with his farm in Rich- 
mond Park in the morning, dining early, walking 
out after dinner, and enjoying the society of his 
&mUy and fnends in the evemng. A better or a 
kinder hearted man never Uved. As a King, he 
was certainly sometimes xmpopular, more, perhaps, 
firom circmnstances over which he had no control, 
than from any act of his own. The following 
anecdote, which I received from a gentleman who 
was in attendance on the King at the time, will 
serve to shew that the popular symptoms of dis- 
Uke which were sometunes shewn him, were neither 
imfelt or overlooked. 

It is well known that His Majesty was a 
regular attendant at church, and that he repeated 
the responses in a very distinct manner. About 
the fortieth year of his reign he was, on some 
public occasion, much hooted at by a mob. When 
at chapel the next day he not only repeated the 
following verse in a voice sufficiently loud to be 
heard by every one in the chapel, but laid a pecu- 
liarly strong emphasis on the last part of it, 
putting his head at the same time out of the closet- 
window : — ^ Forty years long have I beeii grieved 
^ with this generation, and said, it is a people that 
^ do err in their hearts, for they have not known 
* my ways.* 
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When I was last at Kew palace I was shewn 
over it by Betty Snosling^ one of the last of the 
breed of old fashioned house-maids. Betty was a 
neat, trim, short old woman, somewhat antiquated 
in her attire, but the very picture of tidiness. 
She was, moreover, somewhat loquacious; but 
then her anecdotes were interesting, for they 
chiefly related to those whom she had faithfully 
and honestly served in that palace some sixty 
years ago. She was a great favourite with their 
late Majesties, and talked of their goodness and 
kindi)t^s to her with the utmost dehght and affec- 
tion. She spoke also of the princesses in the same 
grateful manner : one, she said, had sent her last 
Christmas a handsome thick shawl to keep her 
warm ; another, a fine turkey and chine ; and a 
third, I forAet what. These Uttle tokens of regard 
to an old servant, shew a kindness of heart which 
it is pleasai^ to record, and I question much whe- 
ther Betty did not receive more pleasure from 
them, than she would from any simi of money 
which could have been given her. 

^ Here,' said Betty, * is his Majesty's walking 
^ stick, and there is his backgammon board ; this 
^ is the chair he sat upon, and in that small room 

* he every morning and evening said his prayers ; 

* I used to hear him when I was in the next room, 

* and he prayed very earnestly. Do you know, 
^ sir,' said she, ^ that in his own private prayer- 
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' book, he had scratched out ^ our most religious 

* 'and gracious king/ and had written instead, ' a 
^ ^ miserable simier/ ' The old house-maid shewed 
me a harpsichord which had belonged to Handel, 
on which the king sometimes played ; his fondness 
for Handel's music never left him, and it was an 
instance of his fine taste. Among other anec* 
dotes of the good old monarch which were re- 
lated to me, the following affords a proof of his 
kmd consideration for his old servants. Sitting 
by himself onedaym the Ubrary, the kmg rung 
the bell for some coals ; it was answered by a 
page, who, on being told what was wanted, rang 
the bell himself. On being asked his reason foi 
doing so, he said it was for some one (naming an 
old footman) whose duty it was to bring the coals. 
The king immediately got up and desired the page 
to shew him where the coals were kept. On 
coming to it he took up a coal-scuttle, carried it 
himself to the Ubrary, and threw some coals on 
the fire 5 * there, sir,' said the king, giving the 
page the coal-skuttle, ^ never ask an old man to 

* do what you are so much better able to do your- 

* self.' I might give several other instances of 
the king*s goodness of heart ; his courage, as well 
as that of all his family, is undoubted, and no one 
shewed greater calmness and composure when 
exposed to danger. When he returned to his 
palace the evening he was shot at in the theatre, 
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he went to the bed-room of a favourite daughter, 
who was then unwell, and affectionately kissed 
her, fearing perhaps that she might have been 
alarmed for his safety. 

The chair in which her late Majesty died is still 
to be seen at Kew ; it has had some ribbons put 
across it to prevent any one sitting upon it, and a 
paper is pinned upon it with this inscription — 
^ This is the chair in which Queen Charlotte died/ 
I have no doubt that this is a Uttle token of the 
delicate feeUng and affection of one of her chil- 
* dren ; probably of his late Majesty George the 
Fourth. The old housemaid described the scene 
of his mother's death in the most affecting manner. 
^ He knelt by her chair ; held her hands in his ; 
^ her head was on his shoulder ; he received her 
^ last sigh, and beheld the last look of affection 
^ which she gave him; when all was over, his 
^ distress was great indeed, and for a long time 
^ afterwards his sobs and cries were to be heard.* 
Few sons and mothers have loved each other 
more fervently ; a Uttle instance of this was re- 
lated to me. During her Majesty's illness at 
Kew, which was occasioned by dropsy, she sat in 
a room in which was a small and exquisitely 
finished picture by Gerard Douw, of a dropsical 
lady. The Prince thinking that the subject might 
remind the Queen of her own disorder, took an 
opportunity of removing it from the place where 
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it hung. After his departure the Queen missed 
it, and immediately guessed that the Prince had 
taken it away ; she desired that it might be re- 
stored to its place, saying that, ^ she well knew 

* the Prince's kind intentions, and affectionate 

* feelings towards her, but that she was too well 
^ aware of her own danger, and too well prepared 
^ to meet it, to be affected with the sight of the 

* picture/ Notwithstanding the distressing na- 
ture of the Queen*s disorder, the last occupation 
in which she employed herself was, in inspecting 
the making up and distributing a quantity of 
warm clothing for the poor of Kew parish : her 
charities were very extensive, and silently and 
judiciously bestowed. Faults she might have 
had, but if she had any they are forgotten, while 
her many virtues are still recollected by those 
who had the best opportunities of knowing and 
appreciating them. 

When I last saw Kew Palace, there were a few 
fine pictures, and many objects of interest, which 
reminded me that the place had been the abode 
of kings. His present Majesty appears to have 
that affection for it which every one feels for the 
home of his youth. The rooms are still shewn 
which were occupied by the several princes and 
princesses. There is one of them, a small sitting 
room, in which his late Majesty, George the Fourth, 
when a boy, used to entertain his young compa- 
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nions. An old gardener, who formerly lived at 
Kew, told me that on those occasions he was in 
the habit of bringing the dessert for the young 
gentlemen to the palace, but that he was generally 
ordered to take it into the room himself, where 
there was a great deal of jolly tnirth, and jests* 
going forward. 

I can imagine nothing more perfect than the 
appearance and manners of George the Fourth in 
his younger days ; he was the beau ideal of a fine 
gentleman, I can almost fancy that I see him 
now walking up St. James's Street, his blue coat 
perfectly well made, and his tight grey silk panta- 
loons fitting him with the greatest nicety, and 
shewing the perfect symmetry of his Hmbs— his 
countenance beaming with good humour, and the 
whole expression of his face that of openness, 
kindness, and good sense. Few persons in the 
kingdom could compete with him as an elegant 
scholar, and he was well read in the history and 
literature not only of this, but of other coimtries ; 
he had an exquisite ear for music, and a cultivated 
taste for the fine arts. It might be said, perhaps, 
that he was too fond of having a great deal of 
gilding in the royal apartments, but with this 
exception, no one could enter the rooms which he 
occupied, and which had been fitted up under his 
own directions, without being struck with their 
elegance and comfort; Windsor Castle at this 
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moment is a proof of this. His attendants — ^his 
furniture — ^his table — ^his horses and equipages — 
all shewed that they belonged to a king, and to a 
perfect gentleman. His bounty to the poor was 
great, and I have been assured that when he came 
to the throne, he gave away from his privy purse 
little less than £ 30,000. a year in private charities. 
He never heard a tale of misery without causing 
enquiries to be made into the truth of it, and re- 
lieving the object if worthy of his bounty. His 
wit was brilliant, but never ill natured, and many 
of his bon-mots are still recollected. A gentle- 
man who was on a visit with him at Brighton for 
the first time, expressed his surprize at seeing the 
Prince gaUop down one of the steep hills near 
that place. ^ You will make but a bad courtier,' 
said the Prince, ' since you put me in mind of my 
^ going so rapidly dotm hill now that I am near 
^sixty years old.' 

Like Henry the Fifth of England, to whom he 
has been compared, George the Fourth had his 
faults, and who is without them ? I have always 
thought, however, that the faults of princes should* 
be looked at with a very lenient eye. Surrounded 
as they are by flattery — afraid as those about 
tliem generally are of either contradicting their 
opinions, or of giving honest counsel — and with 
all the means of gratifying their inclinations, it 
is not to be wondered at if some of the imper- 
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fections of human nature should occasionally shew 
themselves. 

I have ventured to give this short sketch of 
George the Fourth^ because I know it to be an 
accurate one, and because I think that his cha- 
racter is still but very imperfectly known, except 
by those who immediately surrounded him ; many 
of whom, both rich and poor, still speak of him 
with the utmost dehght and affection. 

Near the entrance to the palace from the barge 
walk, there is one of the most curious lime-trees 
in England ; it grows in the angle of two walls, 
and is very deeply ribbed or seamed round the 
trunk ; its branches grow in a very pecuHar man- 
ner, and the whole appearance of the tree is very 
singular; it is well worth the attention of the 
naturalist. 

In walking about Kew gardens I find a great 
variety of birds, for they are suffered to enjoy 
themselves unmolested in the beautiful groves of 
the place; the harmony they produce on a fine 
spring morning is quite deUghtful ; in almost 
every bush one hears a nightingale, and on the 
tops of the fine old elm-trees thrushes pour forth 
their morning and evening songs, while the grate- 
fui and satisfied notes of the young rooks, as they 
receive their food, add to the pleasure of the 
moment— 
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' Those lofty Elms and venerable Oaks 

' Invite the rook, wlio, high amid the boughs 

' In eariy spring, his airy dty builds/ Thomson. 

I watched, with great satisfaction, the ma- 
noeuvres of a small bird, when I approached the 
nest in which she had her young ; her fear and 
anxiety for their safety coidd not be mistaken ; 
her plaintive waitings ; the way in which she tried 
to draw my attention to herself, in order to lead 
me away from her precious charge ; the Uttle re- 
gard she shewed for her own safety ; all these 
afforded me a delightful proof of the force of na- 
tural affection, and tended to heighten the sym- 
pathy I feel for the little feathered tribes which 
frequent the gardens. The very insects produce 
a murmur which is far from unpleasing, and ap- 
pear to enjoy their existence in one of the finest 
of our spring mornings ; so thought the poet of 
nature when he said — 

' how pleasing is the ceaseless hum 
' To him who muses through the woods at noon.' 

On such an occasion, nothing escapes the ob- 
seryation of a real lover of nature. That pretty 
lady-bird which I see crawling up the bark of a 
tree, and which is probably leaving its snug winter 
retreat for the first time, puts me in mind of a 
plityAil custom which was practised in Stafford- 
MUxe in my youi^r days, and perhaps is so still. 
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Young, giddy maidens, used to place a lady-bird 
in their hands, under the idea that it would fly to 
their future husband; if it remained stiU, the 
damsel's case was a hopeless one. Gay describes 
this rustic ^uixmsement^-^ 

* This lady-fly I take from off the grass, 

' Whose spotted back might scariet-red surpass : 

* Fly lady-bird, north, south, or east or west, 

' Fly where the man is found that I love best.* 

I always like to devote the first of May to a 
contemplation of the works of nature. How beau- 
tiful and how various are all her operations ! She 
is kind, considerate and bountiful. Cattle are 
now enjoying the fresh grass of spring, but Nature 
has given them a distaste for several flowers which 
are the ornaments of our fields, and which are 
lefl uncropped, as if she herself deHghted in the 
view of them. Our cowsUps, blue-bells, prim- 
roses, and various other flowers, add so much to 
the beauty of rural scenery, that I hail the first 
appearance of them with delight; 

' For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

* Suckles each herb, and spreads out eVry flow'r.' 

No one has walked through Kew gardens with- 
out seeing the ruins, although they have not much 
to recommend them. Horace Walpole says ^ that 
^ a solecism may be committed in architecture, as 
* the ruin in Kew gardens is built by Act of Par- 
^ Uament bricks/ This is certainly the case, and 
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one can only wonder that an imitation of a Roman 
ruin (if it is intended for one) should have been 
bnilt with such modem materials. 

In the meadows attached to the grounds of 
Kew is the Observatory, a pretty building, in which 
there is a fine collection of astronomical and other 
instruments, imder the care of Mr. Rigaud and 
Mr. Demainbray, and it is not far from the site 
of a royal lodge inhabited by George the Second 
when Prince of Wales ; not a vestige of it, how- 
ever, at present remains. This lodge, also, was 
once occupied by Cardinal Wolsey during his 
disgrace. 

I must not quit Kew without mentioning the 
fine old sailor who had lost his legs in some en- 
gagement, and who for many years chalked ships, 
cannon-baUs, and chain-shot on the walls of the 
garden. His late Majesty, George the Third, would 
never suffer him to be molested. Each ship had 
a name put to it, and the remains of them may 
still be traced on the walls. The old man picked 
up a comfortable living from passengers, but he 
never asked for charity. 

In closing this account, I may be allowed to 
express my regret that no monument has been 
erected to the memory of Gainsborough in Kew 
church. He is my favourite amongst EngUsh 
artists, and must be admired by every lover of 
nature. * Nature, indeed, was his teacher, and 
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' the woods of Su£folk his academy. Here he 
' would pass in solitude his mornings^ in making 
^ a sketch of an antiquated tree^ a marshy brook, 
' a few cattle, a shepherd and his flock^ or any 
< other accidental circumstances that were pre- 
^ sented.' Nothing is overcharged in his scenes 
from nature ; they are truth itself. It was said 
of him, that the brilliancy of Claude, and the sim- 
plicity of Ruysdael, appear combined in Gains- 
borough*s romantic scenes. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remarked, that if ever this nation shall produce 
genius sufficient to acquire for us the honourable 
distinction of possessing an English school, Gains- 
borough will be transmitted to posterity, in the 
history of the art, among the first of that rising 
name ; yet the only record we have of him at Kew 
is the following : — 

Thomas Gftinsborough 

^Ued Ausust tbe 2d, 1788, 

Af^ed 61 jetis. 
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A DAY AT RICHMOND and RICHMOND 

PARK. 



' Richmond I ev*!! now 

* Thy living landscape spreads beneath my feet 
' Calm as the sleep of infancy : the song 

* Of nature's vocalists, — ^the blossoui'd shrubs, — 

* The velvet verdure and the overshadowing trees, — 
' The cattle wading in the clear smooth stream, 

' And mirrorVd on its surface, — ^the deep glow 

* Of sunset, — ^the white smoke, and yonder church 

* Half hid by the green foliage of the grove,— 

* These are thy charms fair Richmond, and thro' these 
' The river wafting many a graceful bark, 

' Glides gently onward like a lovely dream, 

* Making the scene a paradise.' Anon. 



Few places are more admired than Richmond. 
Whether seen from the centre of its bridge, or 
from the beautiful terrace on its hill, it cannot fail 
to strike every beholder with delight. Poets have 
sung its praises, and distant monarchs have de- 
clared it unrivalled in its beauty, and for the rich 
and varied prospects which it affords. Who has 
not seen Richmond Hill, and who that has will ever 
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forget the inimitable landscape^ and the silvery 
Thames — silvery, except when the golden rays 
of a setting sun rest upon it, and then it appears 
like a sheet of liquid fire, seeming to impart its 
bright effulgence to all the surrounding scenery. 
Every object then looks like a vast sea of gold, 
though now and then diversified by the varied 
tinges of autumnal foliage, affording here and there 
either a richer or more delicate shade of colour. 
With what feelings of delight is this scene wit- 
nessed by every lover of nature, and, as has been 
well remarked, ^ to a man of genius it must be 
* always new.' Few spots are to be found more 
richly covered with trees, while the verdant mea- 
dows, on which numerous flocks and herds are 
seen to wander, add to the charm of the land- 
scape. 

' Lo, where the sun's broad orb withdrawn 

* Skirts with pale gold the dusky lawn ; 

* Not fer, beneath the evening beam 

* The river rolls his azure stream, 

* "Whose breast the swan's white plumes divide, 
' Slow sailing o'er the floating tide.' 

I have had several opportunities of hearing the 
opinions of foreigners who have visited Richmond 
Hill for the first time, and they have one and all 
united in declaring, that they had never seen any 
thing on the continent which could equal it in 
beauty. One foreigner* has remarked upon it 

* M. MORITZ. 
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thus — ^ Richmond is assuredly one of the first 
^ situations in the world. Here it was that Pope 
^ and Thomson gleaned from nature all those 
^beautiful passages with which their writings 
^ abound. Here I trod on that fresh^ even, and 

* soft verdure which is to be found only in Eng- 
*land. On one side of me lay a wood, than which 
' nature cannot produce a finer. On the other 

* the Thames^ with its shelvy bank and charming 
^ lawns, along which, here and there, one espies a 

* picturesque white house, aspiring to pierce the 
^ dark foliage of the surrounding trees, thus stud- 

* ding the rich expanse of this charming vale. 
' Sweet Richmond ! never, no never shall I forget 
^ that lovely evening, when, from thy fairy hills, 
^ thou didst so hospitably smile on me, a poor, 
' lonely, insignificant stranger. As I traversed to 

* and firo thy meads, thy gently swelling hills, and 
' flowery dells, and above all that queen of rivers, 
' thy own majestic Thames, I forgot all sublunary 
' cares, and thought only of heavenly things ! 

* Happy, thrice happy am I — I again and again 
^ exclaimed, that I am here in Elysium.' 

The ancient name of Richmond was Shene, or 
beautiful. Henry the First made a grant of the 
manor to the family of Belet, and in the reign of 
Edward the First it ceased to be the property of 
private subjects, and came into possession of our 
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kings. Edward the Third is said to have built a 
palace here, of which, however, no record is to be 
traced. The queen of Richard the Second died 
at Richmond, probably in the old mansion-house ; 
and historians say that his grief on the death of 
his beloved queen was so great, that he cursed 
the place on that account, and so hated it ever 
after, that he would never agam visit it. Henry 
the Fifth built a palace here, and rendered it ' a 
^ delightful mansion of curious and costly work- 
^ manship, and befitting the character and condi- 
' tion of a king/ Henry the Seventh made it his 
residence occasionally, and held here a grand tour- 
nament, in which a knight was killed* In 1498, 
while the king was at his palace, it was destroyed 
by fire, but he rebuilt it in 1501, ^ in a style of 
^ much gothic magnificence and elegance.* It 
was on this occasion that he changed the name of 
the place, hitherto called Shene, to that of Rich- 
mond, being the name of a place in Yorkshire, of 
which he was earl at the time of his accession to 
the throne. He died at the palace in 1509. Henry 
the Eighth kept his Christmas here the first year 
aft:er he came to the throne, and held a tourna- 
ment, on which occasion he for the first time took 
a part in the exercises. 

Some few of the public instruments of Queen 
Mary and Elizabeth are dated from this place. 
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and the latter died here. It had been one of her 
favourite places of residence, although she was 
confined here by her sister. In her reign, the 
Edng of Sweden was lodged in the palace. ' 

Charles the First is supposed to have resided 
at this palace, and he settled the manor and park 
on his son Charles the Second. During the usur- 
pation, the palace was sold by the commissioners 
of the House of Commons. It was afterwards 
restored to the Queen Dowager, but she appears 
• to have resigned her interest in it shortly after. 
In the reign of James the Second, the pretender 
is said to have been nursed here, and the initials 
of his name, with the date of the year 1688, 
were formerly to be seen on some leaden pipes. 
It is probable that soon after this time the build- 
ing was demolished, and the site of this once 
splendid palace is now occupied by houses, erected 
on such parts of it as have been granted to dif- 
ferent persons on lease from the crown. In 
digging the foundation fqr a house a few years 
ago, a stone swan with a mural crown round its 
neck was found, as perfect and fresh as when it 
came out of the sculptor's hands. A gateway, 
part of the old palace, may still be seen. 

The old park appears to have been situated on 
the north east of Richmond, between what are 
now called the royal gardens, and the river. 
Part of it is a grazing &rm, and the remainder 
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constitutes the royal gardens. The lodge m 
the old park was once occupied by Cardinal 
Wolsey during his disgrace, and Stow says it ^ was 
a very pretty house/ George the Second made 
the lodge his residence; George the Third also 
lived here in the early part of his reign, but it has 
since been pulled down. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, took great delight in 
embellishing the gardens, and expended large sums 
of money in doing so. Horace Walpole says ^ the 

* king believed she paid for all with her own mo- 
^ ney, nor would he ever look at her intended 

* plans, saying he did not care how she flung away 

* her own revenue. He Uttle suspected,* he adds, 

* the aids Sir Robert furnished to her from the 
' treasury. When she died, she was indebted 

* twenty thousand pounds to the king/ 

It must have been near this spot that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has described, in so interesting a manner, 
the scene which took place between Queen Caro- 
line, the Duke of Argyle, and Jeannie Deans, in 
the Heart of Mid Lothian. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Sir Walter Scott knew but Uttle of the 
locale of Richmond ; at least, it is difficult to trace 
the spot he describes. On reading his account of 
the Duke of Argyle's drive to Richmond, and the 
subsequent interview, one would be tempted to 
fix it near the present entrance of Richmond park, 
where the new terrace has recently been made. 
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It is stated that ^ the duke's carriage stopped on 
' a commanding eminence, where the beauty of 
' EngHsh landscape was displayed in its utmost 
' luxuriance, and that the duke alighted there. 
^ They paused for a moment on the brow of a hill 
^ to gaze on the unrivalled landscape which it pre- 
' sented.* The view from Richmond hill is then 
beautifully, and accurately described. Now the 
distance from the hill to the grounds of the old 
lodge which Queen Caroline embeUished, to the 
west of Richmond green, is so far, and could not 
be approached by ' an unfrequented foot-path, or 
^ complicated mazes/ that it is difficult to suppose 
the interview took place in those groxmds. It 
could not be in Richmond park, as there were no 
gardens in that part near the hiU. I trust that I 
shall be excused for this digression, but it is im- 
possible not to feel some curiosity respecting every 
place Sir Walter Scott describes, and especially 
one so full of interest. 

Near the site of the old lodge stands the Ob- 
servatory, built by George the Third. It contains 
some iematiL insLments, subjects in na- 
tural history, a collection of ores from the king's 
mines in Germany, and also some models, and a 
<:1irioujS picture by Zoffani. 

Near this spot, and along the banks of the 
Thames, is a pleasant and much frequented walk 
leading from Richmond to Kew, and provided 
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with seats. Not far from Richmond Green, there 
was formerly a convent of Carthusians, founded 
by Henry the Fifth ; and here the body of the 
king of Scotland, after the battle of Flodden Field, 
was supposed to have been conveyed, and to have 
remained a long time unbiuied, having, according 
to Stow, been wrapped in lead, and thrown into a 
lumber room. 

The present park at Richmond, known by the 
name of the new, or great park, commences at 
the top of Richmond hill, and is entered through 
a handsome gateway. The park was made by 
Eang Charles the First, and there can be no doubt 
of its being the primary cause of his \mpopularity. 
What a melancholy, though ujseful lesson to kings ! 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, Juxon, Bishop 
of London, and Lord Cottington, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, warmly represented to the King 
how impoUtic a step he was taking in enclosing 
wastes over which parishes had rights of common, 
and some gentlemen estates of inheritance. One 
in particular had ^ a convenient house and gardens 
^ which he would by no means part with ; and 
^ the King being earnest to have them, it made a 

* great noise, as if he would take away men's es- 

* tates at his own pleasure.' These representa- 
tions, however, produced no effect but that of ex- 
posing them to their royal master's displeasure. 
He declared himself ^ resolved to go through with 
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* it ;' nor did he desist ^ until he had fully and 

* finally accomplished it,' The park was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall. The bricks were burnt, 
and the wall begun upon the Bang's own estate. 
Two thousand^ two hundred and fifty-three acres, 
were thus enclosed, and the circuit of the park 
was twelve miles. The enclosure was completed 
in 1637, and Jerom Weston, Earl of Portland, 
was the first ranger. He had one shilhng a day 
for wages, th^ right of common for four Jjorses, 
and the use of browse-wood. During the com- 
monwealth, the park was alienated from the Crown. 
The House of Commons, in return for the many 
marks of friendship and attachment shewn them 
by the City of London, whjo had entertained them 
also with a splendid dinner, passed an Act for 
settling the park on the mayor and citizens, and 
their representatives for ever. On the restoration, 
the common council made an order for restoring 
it to his Majesty, with an assurance that they had 
kept it with no other view than that of preserving 
it for his use. Sir Daniel Harvey, the Earls of 
Rochester, Clarendon and Orford, were subse- 
quent rangers ; and at the death of the second 
Earl of Orford, the rangership was given to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Amelia. While she 
possessed it, an interesting law-suit took place 
respecting the right of persons to walk through 
the park ; it was tried^ and the right established. 
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The public are indebted to a worthy brewer of 
Richmond^ for the right they now enjoy. His 
name was John Lewis, and he is still recollected, 
and talked of with gratitude, by the inhabitants of 
Richmond, and a print of him is still to be seen 
in several of their houses. The following account 
of the transaction may be found in the memoirs 
of the late Gilbert Wakefield, whose brother was 
minister of Richmond. 

* The beauty and convenience of this terrestrial 
' paradise were essentiaUy impaired by having the 

* footway shut up through Richmond park to 
^ Wimbledon, East Sheen and Kingston, and no 
^ passage allowed without a ticket. Lewis takes 
' a friend with him to the spot, waits for the op- 

* portunity of a carriage passing through, and 

* when the gate-keeper was shutting the gates, 

* interposed, and offered to go in.^ ^ Where is 

* ^ your ticket ?' ^ What occasion for a ticket, 

* ^ any body may pass here.^ * No, not without a 

* * ticket.' ^ Yes, they may, and I will !' ^ You 

* * sha'nt !' * I will !' The woman pushed, Lewis 

* suffered the gate to be shut upon him, brought 
^ his action, and succeeded.' 

The following is the sequel of the story, as 
given in an account of Richmond. 

The cause was tried at the Surrey assizes, before 
that upright judge Sir Michael Foster. After the 
decree in his favour, Lewis was asked whether he 
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would have a step-ladder to go over the wall, or 
a door. He hesitated for some minutes 3 but re- 
flecting that strangers might not be aware of the 
privilege of admission through a door, which could 
not stand open on account of the deer ; consider- 
ing also that in process of time a bolt might be 
put to this door, and then a lock, and so his efforts 
gradually frustrated; sensible, too, that a step 
ladder at the first inspection would signify its use 
to every beholder, he preferred this mode of in- 
troduction. In mere spite the steps of this ladder 
were set at such a distance from each other as 
rendered it almost useless. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, when the same judge happened to go the 
cdreuit, Lewis again complained to the court. 

* My Lord,' says he, * they have left such a space 
^ between the steps of the ladder, that children 
^ and old men are unable to get up it/ ^ I have 
^ observed it myself,' says this honest justice, 
^ and I desire that you would see it so constructed, 
^ that not only children and old men, but old wo- 

* men too, may be able to get up.' 

A circumstance, nearly similar, took place in 
regard to the right of a foot-way across Bushy 
park. A worthy cobbler left his earnings to be 
spent in law to recover the right of way, which 
was done, and the right of way estabhshed. 

On entering Richmond park at the lodge gate, 
and turning to the right, a walk will be seen, the 

3d. series. m 
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commencement of a terrace about a quarter of a 
mile in length. This terrace is furnished with 
several seats for the accommodation of visitors, 
and from which various and extensive views have 
lately been opened. At Richmond hill, the whole 
prospect is presented to the sight at once ; while 
from the terrace in the park the visitor sees a dif- 
ferent view at almost every step he goes, and each 
of them equally beautiful. The river may be seen 
through an arch formed by trees, and a Uttfe further 
its windings may be traced in another direction, 
while boats, and skiffs with their white sails, add to 
the charm of the scenery. At the end of the terrace 
the prospect is most striking, the river present- 
ing itself in three different places, moving on 
slowly and placidly, ^ like the mighty monarch of 

* the scene, to whom all its other beauties are but 

* accessories,' while the surrounding country forms 
one vast amphitheatre of wood and verdure. This 
unrivalled landscape puts one in mind of Pope^s 
Unes, in his not very decent imitation of Spencer : 

ii * Richmond's self, from whose tall sides are eyed 
' ValeSj spires, meandering streams, andWindsor's towering pride/ 

Windsor Castle forms a fine feature in the Isuid- 
scape. Osterley, and various other seats, may 
also be seen. The Twickenham meadows may be 
ranked amongst the pleasing objects, surrounded 
as they are with fine trees, and with cattle grazing 
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amongst them. In consequence of the removal 
of the house on the Petersham lodge estate, a 
magnificent clump of cedars has been thrown into 
view from this part of the terrace. One of them in 
particxdar has not, perhaps, many equal to it in 
size and beauty in this country. The one on the 
lawn contains 130 feet of solid timber, or more than 
two and a half loads. The estate on which these 
cedars stand now forms a part of Richmond 
park, and is a fine addition to it. Parts of 
it are richly wooded, and from all the upper 
ground there are a great variety of views. 
The house which was recently taken down was 
built by the Earl of Burlington about the year 
1640, and was formerly occupied by his present 
Majesty: it was sold by him to the late Lord 
Huntingtower. At his death the estate was pur- 
chased by the crown for the purpose of annexing 
it to Richmond park, and in order that the public 
might have the full enjoyment of it. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the beautiful 
beech-trees near the terrace should be so much dis- 
figuredand injured bypersonscuttingtheirnames on 
them. Instead of the usual notice-board, threaten- 
ing the vengeance of the law on transgressors, the 
following lines have been affixed to a tree : — 

' Strangers, from harm protect these trees and seat, 
' Where young and old for health and rest may meet. 
' All should unite to guard what all may share, 
' A general good should be the general care.' 
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It is to be hoped that they will deter persons 
from a practice which is, perhaps, exclusively 
English. 

The following inscription for the terrace is the 
production of a gentleman well known for his 
classic taste, and many very agreeable works of 
literature : — 

' Call on the Genius who abides unseen 
' Amid these sylvan solitudes, by marge 

* Of mossy fount, or haply now reclined 

* Where yon dark tuft of cedars o'er the vale 
' Flings its immortal umbrage ; — he shall tell 
' For thee each timid Naiad to unlock 

' Her silver springs, and he shall bid the sun, 

' The golden sun, and vernal shower to light 

' The woods' resplendent foliage. Thames for thee 

* Shall mirror in his bright transparent wave 
' Each fair reflected image ; to thine eye, 

' Seen 'mid the twilight shadows, he will point 
' Where in her grot the tender Muse still mourns 
' Her tuneful Poet, and the silent harp 
' Hung on those pensive willows ; while beside, 
' In yon dim cave, 'mid scenes he lov'd so well, 
' Meek Nature's child, the gentle Druid, sleeps.' 

This reference to Pope and Thomson will not 
be necessary to remind the reader that they both 
resided in the neighbourhood of Richmond. 

A little beyond the end of the terrace is Henry 
the Eighth's mound, and it is to be regretted 
that the terrace does not extend to this spot, as it 
commands fine views in the neighbourhood of 
London one way^ and on the other, nearly as 
fine a view as may be seen firom the terrace. This 
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mound has long been celebrated as the spot on 
whidb Henry the Eighth stood to watch the 
going up of a rocket to assure him that the death 
of Anne Boleyn would enable him to marry Lady 
Jane Seymour. This is the tradition of the park, 
and it has been handed down from father to son 
by the several park-keepers. There can be no 
doubt but that this mound was formerly a British 
barrow. It has been opened, and a considerable 
deposit of ashes was found in the centre of it. It 
stands in the beautiful grounds of the Earl of 
Errol, where some of the most picturesque old 
oak-trees in England may be seen. The front of 
the house commands the same expanse of country 
that is seen from the terrace. 

By continuing along the paled fence of Lord 
Errol's grounds, and at the extreme end of them, 
the visitor will perceive a very picturesque clump of 
old oak pollards, which are much admired, and have 
been often sketched. In former times it was the 
custodi to cut down browse-wood for the deer in 
winter, and certain trees were marked for that 
puipose, and were generally lopped every seven 
years. When this practice was discontinued, the 
trees were suflFered to grow into their present state. 

In following the Une of fence, some fine views 
will be seen to the right, through openings made 
f<Mr that purpose. Two or three ancient British 
Varrows are situate near the fence, in which some 
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broken pottery and deposits of ashes have been 
found. Immediately adjoining them, one of the 
finest oak-trees in the park may be seen. It 
covers a large space of ground, and its top is 
magnificent, with a thickness of foliage which is 
very striking. I never see it without thinking of 
the following beautiful lines of Mr. Canning, and 
rejoicing that this magnificent tree at least stands 
safe from any * treacherous current:'— 

' The mighty oak, by some fair streamlet's side 

' Waves its broad arms, and spreads its leafy pride, 

' Towers from the earth, and rearing to Ihe skies 

' Its conscious strength, the tempest's wrath defies ; 

' Its ample branches shield the fowls of air, 

' To its cool shade the panting herds repair. 

' The treacherous current works its noiseless way, — 

' The fibres loosen, and the roots decay : 

' Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies ; and all 

' That shared its shelter, perish in its fall.' 

The tree in question is now in fiill health and 
vigour, with scarcely a decayed branch about it. 
It is well worth seeing. 

About a quarter of a mile beyond this oak, four 
roads meet, one of which, to the right, leads to 
Ham, and the left-hand road to East-Sheen and 
Roehampton. By continuing along the other, 
which has a gentle descent, and then rises again, 
the visitor will pass through some picturesque 
oak-trees to the top of a bank, down which he 
wiU be led to one of the most beautiful spots in 
the park. He will find a green drive, and, by 
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punming it, a variety of fine views wiU present 
themselves^ and he will pass a very remarkable 
oakrtree, rendered so, not from the size of its 
trunk, but from its numerous spreading branches, 
amounting to no fewer than seventy-six. This 
tree also covers a large space of ground, and is 
surrounded by several thorns, which, in the 
spring especially, add much to the beauty of the 
scene. To the right and lefb of this tree some 
fine views have been recently opened, by the 
removal of trees which obstructed them. A little 
further on there is a shady grove, and on the 
bank to the lefl;, a thatched summer-house, in 
Lady Stuart's grounds, is happily placed. 

On emerging from this grove, and turning up 
the hill to the left, and then continuing along the 
edge of the wood to the right, several fine views 
present themselves, and the bright Thames may 
be seen gliding through the rich meadows towards 
Twickenham. 

After quitting this wood, and turning to the 
lefl, more towards the centre of the park, and 
after going by a small round plantation, a fine 
wood may be passed through. At the upper part 
of it there is another fine dump of old oak pol- 
lards, each of which is a study for a painter : — 

' old sturdy trees 
' That bend not to the roughest breeze/ . 
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Some of them are covered with ivy, and their 
trunks generally are much gnarled and distorted. 
They will amply repay a visit to them, and from 
their situation they are little known. 

Leaving a young plantation immediately to. the 
left, and ascending some rising ground beyond it, 
various views in the park present themselves, and 
the large ponds will be seen very advantageously. 
If I have not already tired a pedestrian, he may 
next visit the beautiful sloping wood at the back 
of Lord Sidmouth's house, and on his way there, 
immediately opposite the ranger's house, he will 
pass two fine old oak-trees standing nearly close 
together. These are known in the park by the 
names of the King and Queen trees. They deserve 
their names, for they are truly majestic. From the 
wood above mentioned, where there are some 
magnificent oaks, I would recommend a walk up 
the fine avenue in firont of Lord Sidmouth's 
house. On arriving at the top of it, and turning 
abruptly to the left, passing close by a large planta- 
tion to the right, and continuing on for a few 
hundred yards, the lodge of one of the keepers of 
the park will be seen among a grove of oak-trees. 
One of these, nearly at the back of his lodge, has 
the finest stem, and. contains a greater number of 
solid feet of timber, than any oak-tree in the park, 
or, indeed, than any other I have ever seen. 
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It towers above all its neighbours, and is a 
splendid specimen of growth. Near it is another 
fine oak, but chiefly remarkable for an extraordi- 
narily large trunk of ivy which grows against it 
and which is nearly as thick as a man's body. I 
have never seen any ivy of the same size. The 
keeper who occupies the lodge is remarkably 
obliging, and will shew his favourite tree, the ivy, 
and his own nice, well-kept garden, to any one 
who asks for him. His family have been keepers 
in the royal parks for several generations^ and he 
can relate many amusing anecdotes respecting 
them. He is one of those I Uke to converse 
with, and although of rough exterior^ he is a good 
and worthy man. 

From this lod^e to Richmond hill the distance 
is short. On the left is the Sidmouth plantation, 
the largest in the park, and a vista has been cut 
through it, which opens a fine view of London 
and St. Pauls. In digging gravel lately in the 
plantation several human skeletons were found. 
The earth had been heaped over them, and the 
spot was known in the park as Oliver's mound. 
I have not been able to ascertain on what occasion 
they were Ukely to have been deposited there. 

I have now conducted my reader through what 
I consider the most beautiful parts of the park, 
though every spot is worth visiting. The park, 

M 2 
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inchiding the property lately purchased of Lord 
Huntingtower, is now about thirteen miles round, 
and contains about 2816 acres. 

I cannot conclude the description of the park 
without mentioning that at the commencement 
of the new terrace an iron railing, on a dwarf 
waS; has been substituted for the old boundary- 
wall, part of which had fallen down. In con- 
sequence of this opening, a view of the fine 
old oak-wood on Petersham hill has been thrown 
into view, which almost identifies it with the 
park. 

On leaving Richmond hill, and descending 
towards Petersham, the view is at once lost ; but 
the beautiful oak-wood above mentioned, the wild 
banks, and the gradual sweep of the road, add not 
a little to the charms of Richmond. In fine 
weather, numerous parties may be seen enjoying 
themselves under the shade of the trees. It is to 
be regretted that the seats which were formerly 
placed by the side of the foot-path are not re- 
stored : they were a source of convenience and 
enjoyment to numerous persons. 

At the bottom of the hill, a road turns round, 
leading to Richmond, called the lower road. It 
is a pleasant drive, and the Thames may be seen 
here and there, passing through the beautiful 
Twickenham meadows : — 
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' the slowly winding Thames, when 
' Broader she leaves foir Richmond's green retreats. 
' Richmond, that sees a hundred villas rise 
• Rural or gay.' 

Having now pointed out the chief beauties of 
Richmond, I must bid it farewell; and long may 
its worthy inhabitants live to enjoy those lovely 
scenes which are to be found around them ! 
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' Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 

* Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow'rs, 

' There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

' Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 

' Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

' Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

' Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

' Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.' 

POPK. 



As a great number of visitors annually, or it 
might be said daily, resort to Hampton Court for 
the purpose of viewing the splendid palace at that 
place, an account of it cannot be iminteresting. 
There are, perhaps, few places, the history of 
which, produce in the mind a greater crowd of 
recollections which are at the same time mournful, 
as well as instructive. Numerous affecting inci- 
dents, which are connected with this palace during 
a period of nearly two centuries, must always 
cause it to be regarded as a place of peculiar 
interest. Spacious and splendid, however, as the 
palace may be, it is on that account more calcu- 
lated to convey a striking lesson on the mutability 
of human greatness. That lesson is laid before 
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US in the life of the founder of this enormous pile 
of building, and that founder was the celebrated 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is generally supposed that an ordinary manor- 
house only formerly stood on the site of the pre- 
sent palace, until the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when the house and manor were granted to Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 

The manor of Hampton, or, as it was formerly 
called, Hamutone, was, about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, vested in the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. In the early part of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, Cardinal Wolsey became 
lessee of the manor under the Prior of that 
foondation. Some idea of the vast extent of this 
manor may be formed, when the reader is made 
aware, that it comprized within it the manors of 
Walton upon Thames, Walton Legh, Byflete, 
Weybridge, West and East Moulsey, Sandon, 
Weston, Imworth, Esher, and Oatlands, together 
with the manors within the limits of Hampton 
Court Chase, and also the manors of Hampton, 
Hlftnworth, Feltham, and Teddington, and even 
Hounslow-heath, which was supposed to have 
extended firom Staines to Brentford-bridge. Long 
Ditton, and the neighbourhood of Kingston, were 
also said to have been included in this manorial 
chase.* Well might it have been said — 

* The right of free-warren over these manors is still exercised 
by the crown. 
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V *' O many 

' Have broke their backs with laying Manors on them.' 

A domain of such an extent seemed to require 
a house, or rather a palace, to correspond with it, 
and such a palace Cardinal Wolsey determined to 
build. Before I describe it, let me give a short 
sketch of the history of this extraordinary man. 

Cardinal Wolsey was * an honest, poore man's 
^ Sonne,' of Ipswich, and this poor man was gene- 
rally supposed to have been a butcher. On 
referring to Fiddes' Life of Wolsey, this circum- 
stance may fairly be doubted. Shakspeare, however, 
calls Wolsey * this butcher's cur;' and a painting 
of a dog gnawing the blade, or, as it was properly 
called, the spade-hone of a shoulder of mutton, 
was placed in a window at Oxford for the pur- 
pose of mortifying the future CardinaL Be this 
as it may, the talents of Wolsey soon set all thie 
disadvantages of his birth at defiance, and he 
proved this truth, that birth was not necessary to 
qualify a man for distinction, even at that period, in 
the world. He soon distinguished himself, taking 
his bachelor's degree of arts at Oxford when }^e was 
only fourteen years old. He afterwards became tu- 
tor to the sons of the Marquess of Dorset, who pre^ 
sented him to the living of Lymington, in Somer- 
setshire. While he was in residence at that place, 
he was put into the stocks by Sir Amias Pawlet, 
a justice of the peace, on a charge of getting 
drunk, and making a riot at a fair. Fiddes seems 
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to hint that he was harshly used on the occasion. 
For this indignity, however, Wolsey revenged him- 
self, when he became Lord Chancellor of England, 
by keeping the justice in close confinement in the 
Temple for several years. 

Wolsey was also said to have got himself into 
difficulties by misappropriating the funds of Mag- 
dalen College for the purpose of building the 
noble tower of that college. If this is true, it 
affords a strong proof of the Cardinal's great and 
enterprizing mind, and of that fondness for beau- 
tiful architecture which will carry down his name 
to the latest posterity. The present occupier of 
the see of Canterbury seems to have imbibed 
Wolsey's taste and magnificence in architecture, 
softened by the refinement of the age, and kept 
in due bounds by that prudence and modesty for 
which he is so conspicuous. 

Having been made chaplain to Henry the Eighth, 
Wolsey obtained great preferment, and acquired 
that ascendancy which is generally possessed by 
strong minds over those which are either weak, 
voluptuous, or indolent. His royal master gave 
him several bishoprics, and at length he was 
made Archbishop of York, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and Prime Minister. In this situa- 
tion he might be considered as the arbiter of 
Europe. Pope Leo the tenth created him a Car- 
dinal, and the Kings of France and Spain loaded 
him witli favours in order to gain him over to their 
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respective interests. In the height of this greatness, 
he built his sumptuous and extensive palace of 
Hampton Court, which was then much burger than 
we see it at present. It is supposed to have had five 
quadrangular courts, two of which only now remain. 
These ancient buildings are extremely interesting, 
although it is to be regretted that their structure 
is of red brick, interlaced with dark-coloured 
bricks in diagonal Unes, the windows, doors and 
cornices, with their ornaments, being of stone. 
This circumstance conveys an appearance of mean 
ness to the eye of the spectator, which the beai^ 
of its proportions fails to remove. 

In order to give an idea of the state kept up by 
WoLsey during this period of his power, it wiU 
only be necessary to mention that he had 280 silk 
beds in his palace for visitors alone, and that he 
maintained 500 servants, amongst whom were 
several lords, fifteen knights, and forty esquires. 
Well might Dr. Johnson call it 

* The liv'ried army, and the menial lord.' 

Such an establishment shews Wolsey's great 
wealth and resources, and his sumptuous mode of 
living corresponded to it. Shakspeare says of 
him — 

' This night he makes a supper, and a great one 

* To many lords and ladies : there will be 

* The beauty of this kingdom 

* That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
' A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us : 

' His dews fall everywhere. King Henry VIII.. 
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The whole of this enormous palace was covered 
with lead, some of which still remains upon it. 
In order to supply it with the finest water, several 
conduits were built on the high grounds of Coombe 
Warren, nearly three miles from Hampton Court, 
on the opposite side of the river Thames, and the 
water was conveyed to it by means of leaden 
pipes. Each foot of this lead weighed twenty-six 
pounds, so that an estimate may readily be made 
of the weight and cost of the pipes from the two 
conduits. The water is of the purest description, 
and is collected into the reservoirs by means of 
drains dug across the brow of the hill, a mode of 
obtaining water practised by the Romans. Wolsey 
also conveyed a branch of the river Colne ten 
miles as an additional supply of water for his 
palace. These two works alone afford a proof of 
the vast resources of the Cardinal, as the expence 
of each of them must have been enormous. 

So highly was his palace thought of in former 
times, that Grotius says, if any Briton is ignorant 
what is wealth, let him repair to Hampton Court, 
and there, after having viewed all the palaces of 
the earth, he will say ^ these are the residences of 
kings, but this of the gods.' 

It is probable that the rising grandeur of the 
place, or some other cause, of which we have no 
certain account, induced Wolsey to resign his 
palace to Henry the Eighth in the year 1526, 
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although he occasionally resided in it afterwards. 
Henry appears to have gone on with the build- 
ings for several years previous to his death, and 
it subsequently became a favourite royal resi- 
dence.* It is impossible to imagine a circmn- 
stance more galling to a man of Wolsey's pride 
and ambition, than his being obUged to relinquish 
a palace upon which he had exhausted so much 
money, and which he had ornamented in many 
respects with such exquisite taste. One only 
wonders that a man of his strong sense, and 
knowledge of the human mind, should not have 
been better prepared to experience the fickle-^ 
ness of such a king as Henry the Eighth. 

The remainder of Wolse/s history is well 
known. He fell a sacrifice to his own ambition, 
and his desire to be made Pope ; to the envy ex- 
cited by his great wealth and power, and, above 
aU, to the hatred of a woman. Dr. Johnson has 
finely described his fortunes and his fate in his 
Vanity of Human Wishes : — 

* In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

* Law in his voice, and. fortune in his hand : 

* To him the church, the realm, their poVrs consign ; 

* Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 

* Turn'd by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
' His smile alone security bestows : 

* Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

' Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r; 
' 'Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 
' And rights submitted left him none to seize. 
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* At length his sov'reign frowns — ^the train of state 
' Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 

* Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 

' His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 
' Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

* The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 
' The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

* The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 

' With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
' He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
' Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings, 
' And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings.' 

Johnson then goes on to apply the moral of 
Wolsey's fate : — 

' Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
' Shall Wolsey's wealth, with Wolsey's end be thine ?' 

He shews the folly of trusting to the smiles of 
kings^ the vanity of worldly prosperity, and the 
misery occasioned by misapplied wealth; and 
proves that true happiness consists in piety and 
contentment. 

Perhaps, however, few passages are more affect- 
ing than the words which Shakspeare puts into 
Wolsey's mouth when he finds that his power, 
his wealth, his palaces, and his friends, had all 
vanished at the frown of an ungrateful master, 
whom he appears to have served with zeal and 
ability. The latter part of those words were 
really uttered by Wolsey on his death bed. They 
were addressed, however, to Sir William King- 
ston : — ^ Master Kingston, had I but served God 
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* as diligently as I have served the King, he would 

* not have given me over in my grey hairs. But 

* this is the just reward that I must receive for 

* my diligent pains and study, not regarding my 
^ service to God, but only to my Prince.' 

Whatever faults Wolsey may have had, it is 
impossible not to feel for him in his reverse of 
fortune, especially as that reverse was brought 
upon him by his conscientious refusal to sanction 
the king's divorce. In this respect he certainly 
shewed inflexible virtue and constancy, and sacri- 
ficed his great fortune, his power and his ambition, 
to a faithful discharge of what he considered to 
be his duty, thus proving himself to be a man of 
honour and probity. He had also other redeem- 
ing qualities, being a mimificent patron of learning 
and learned men, and was the founder of Christ 
Church College, at Oxford, and also of a College 
at his native place, Ipswich. 

' from his cradle 
' He vftA a scholar and a ripe and good one : 
' Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
' Lofty and sour, to them that loved him not ; 
' But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
* And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
' (Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam, 
' He was most princely : Ever witness for him 
' Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
' Ipswich and Oxford/ Henry VIH. 

It is now time to return to the palace, and 
strangers will naturally enquire what part of it 
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which Wolsey built still remains. It consists 
of the first and second quadrangles, and some 
smaller courts and passages to the right and left 
of them. If the original palace had five courts^ it 
must have been nearly as large again as we see it 
at present. The third court next the gardens was 
rebuilt by William the Third, and stands upon 
only a small part of the original site of the cardi- 
nal^s palace. 

In the second court is Wolsejr's haU,* and peri- 
hi4ps the roof of it is the most striking feature of 
the whole palace* Its workmanship is most ela- 
borate, consisting of carvings in wood. The hall 
of Christ Church, Oxford, built also by Wolsey^ 
is said to be more chaste and impressive, although 
many persons give the preference to that of Hamp- 
ton Court. It has recently been repaired and re- 
stored in a manner which does great credit to the 
architect. The hall is one hundred and six feet 
in length, and forty in breadth, and the east and 
west ends have each a gable window, more re- 
markable for purity of taste than for richness. 
The sides are lighted by seven lofty, well propor- 
tioned windows, placed at a considerable height 
from the floor, as was usual formerly in all great 
halls, in order that the walls might be hung with 
tapestry upon festive occasions. There is a dais, 

* Evelyn says, ' the greate hall is a moat magnificent roome.' 
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or platform, at the upper end of the hall, and on 
one side of it is the oriel* window, the ceiling d 
which is one of the most beautiful things in this 
country, and perhaps imique with respect to 
the taste and richness of its workmanship. The 
south of the hall occupies the entire breadth of 
the inner principal quadrangle of the palace. It 
is erected upon a low story, intended for cellars 
or butteries. A lantern was originally raised upon 
the roof, and the four turrets at the angles termi- 
nated in bell- shaped cupolas covered with lead. 
Deprived of these ornaments, the roof appears 
rather too prominent, but it still rises above the 
surrounding buildings with a most noble effect. 

Near the oriel window on the dais, or the ele- 
vated part at the upper end of the hall, there is a 
door- way which leads into the Board of Green 
Cloth. It is a most curious and beautiful room, 
and when Sir Walter Scott saw it, he was so much 
struck with it that he built one nearly resembling 
it at Abbotsford.f The ceiling is decorated with 
pendent ornaments, and the walls retain their an- 

* It w«s upcm one of the panes of glass of this window, that 
the Eari of Survf wn>te some lines with a diamond on the &ir 
Gcnddine, which excited the jealousy of Henry the Eighth, and 
cost the Earl his head. The glass is said to be now in Arundel 
Castle. 

f It is pleasing to see this sort of tribute paid by one great 
genius to the works of another, who perhaps is only known by 
thta rdic of hb talents. 
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cient tapestry which represents different allegories^ 
and is extremely curious. Over the chimney 

• 

piece are the arms of Wolsey, impaled with those 
of his archiepiscopal see of York. The ceiling of 
this apartment is of wood, and was formerly ela- 
borately painted and gilt ; the surface is divided 
into compartments by moulded ribs, descending 
at the intersections into small pendents, inter- 
mixed with carvings. The oriel window is very 
imusual in its form, being semi-circular. The 
interior of the apartment is altogether very hand- 
some and interesting, and with one or two excep- 
tions retains its ancient state. This room, and the 
haU, are not generally shewn to strangers, but they 
may, I believe, be seen on application to the de- 
puty housekeeper. 

In the same court in which the hall is situated, 
and over the entrance to the fountain court. Car- 
dinal Wolsey is supposed to have had his own 
private apartment, with one for his mistress ad- 
Joining. The busts of the Roman emperors in 
terra cotta, were sent to him for the purpose of 
ornamenting his palace, by Pope Leo the Tenth. 
: The roof of the gateway leading into this court is 
peculiarly beautiful ; the different arms and stone 
ornaments are finely executed ; the embattled pa- 
rapets also, over the entrance tower, have a very 
light and beautiful effect. 

The court, now called Fountain court, was built 
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by Sir Christopher Wren in 1690, and it is about 
one hundred and twelve feet square. He may 
have added to the magnificence and convenience 
of the old palace, but he certainly has destroyed 
one ot the finest specimens of ancient architec- 
ture in the kingdom. Some of the stone oma^ 
ments, however, of the windows looking into the 
court, are beautifully worked. On the south side 
of it is the king's staircase, which leads up to the 
state apartments. The walls and ceiling were 
painted by Verrio. Some few good pictures are 
to be seen in the apartments, in addition to the 
celebrated Cartoons by Raphael. On the north 
west of the court stands the chapel, which is sup- 
posed to have been built by Henry the Eighth, as 
his arms are found on each side of the door. This 
chapel was ornamented with stained glass and 
pictures prior to the civil wars, but they were de- 
stroyed in 1645. Queen Anne fitted up the cha- 
pel in its present state ; it is paved with black 
and white marble, and pewed with Norway oak ; 
the carvings are by Gibbons ; the original roof* 
remains, a plain gothic pattern, with pendent 
ornaments; it is very beautiful and well worth 
seeing. 

Near the chapel, and forming part of the apart- 
ments occupied by Admiral Sir John Whitshed, 

* Evelyn remarks, that ' the chapeU-roof is excellently frettM 
' uid gUt.* 
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there is a small octagonal oratory, the compart- 
ments of which are beautifully painted. Adjoining it 
is the room in which, report says, Charles the First 
was confined by the Parliament.^ It was secured 
with a door of iron, and some of the hinges and 
stanchions stiU remain. This room, probably on 
account of its security, was supposed to have 
been occupied by Oliver Cromwell. I have 
somewhere met with a curious anecdote con- 
nected with the residence of Charles the First, and 
Oliver Cromwell at Hampton Court, and Having 
reference to these apartments, which I must give 
firom memory. It is said that the king was one 
day standing at one of the windows of the palace, 
surrounded by his children, when a gipsy or beg- 
gar woman came up to it, and asked for charity. 
Her appearance excited ridicule, and probably 
threats, which so enraged the gipsy, that she took 
out of her basket a looking-glass, and presented 
it to the king : he there saw his own head decol- 
ated. Probably with a natural wish to conciliate 
so prophetical a beggar, or for some other reason, 
money was given to her. She then observed, 
that the deatii of a dog in the room the king was 

* Between thepalace and the river Thames, and on the line of 
the present wail, three or four small pavilions formerly stood^ and 
which were supposed to have communicated with each other by 
an under-ground passage. It is generally thought that Charles 
the First made his escape to the river-side through this passage. 
Parts of the old arch have been discovered. 

3bd. series. n 
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diei^ inyv/inmld precede the rest^mtion^oC-^-tjbp 
kingdom to his fkmily, which the Kiifig i;f^»».itilwt 
ftbottt to lose. It is supposed thatOlijireFlCctQni- 
well, for the sake of security, afterwardsiileptin 
i^ foom referred to. He was oooMiAA^Mr- 
' tended i by a fiEdthful dog who guarded/hisrke^ 
tboifa door. On awakening one-nioniiBgf'fbe 
fbund the dog dead, on which he exclanBted>/iji 
idhislon to the gipsy's prophecy, whidh.ilie.4iad 
{previously heard, ^ the kingdom is deported^ finSn 
>^'lne.^ Cromwell died soon after^ and, the subr 
sequent events are sufficiently known. .. :?ofi.^,s<: 

>'Th6rB is no doubt but that OHver Cromwell 
>hi^d'<it in contemplation to seU Hampton Coitft, 
and tihe adjoining parks. The following Ordcnriof 
the House of Commons may be found in die Par- 
'Itatne^tary Rolls of that time : — ' T' 

" >♦ * Ordered, • ' Wednesdey, the eth of Jaly, iKSf . 

^> M t > i > ^ That the sale of Hampton Courf^ and 

^^ of tkie Parks, Meadowis and Deer^ be suspended 

^'»aiid forborne, until this House shall take ^iiftker 

^ Order, and the Trustees and Contractorefi-ap* 

^pointed to make Sale thereof, are hereby re- 

^ quired to take notice hereof^ .and to forbear to 

^^9;^^,3ale of th^ same accordingly*' .. .,.,,• 

The front of the palace next the royal pleasure 




le 
gardens, including the wilderness, contain -about 
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Airtj^-ibor' aeres/and are much; frequented by 
Vinitolte in the* summer. By the aide of tb^ -viralk 
l^adiAg up to the pavilions^ and parallel witb the 
liver Thames, are thirteen iron gates, each of them 
wroqgfat, and of different patterns. If we consider 
their beautiful and elaborate workmanship/ and 
the taste displayed in the patterns, we may, judth- 
out- fear of contradiction, pronounce than! to<faie 
^vne^piaUed in this, or perhaps any other coutttty . 
^I9iey were made in the reign of Chades the Sf0ooQ4j 
and it i» said that they caused the nan of^he 
person who designed them, who was nev^^ paid 
for "his trouble, or received any remuneralion. 
fRwy have lately been restored, and it is hopfid 
^that they will not again suffer by the deprediations 
of idle and thoughtless persons, l; . 

The pleasure gardens were laid out by WiHiaiin 
tthe Third, and are in the Dutch taste.^ .l%e ter- 
^TBce is half a mile in lekigth, and the first view 
^ of it is very striking. The fotkntaid: litt fifpnt of 
4lUr palace is paltry, but it might be imprototd (ftt a 
trifliBg expenoe. { ,0 

■ "■ At the end of the avenue of limes, ,; o 

* A Irving gallery of aged trees/ ' . \ 

there is a cafved seat, or temple, of Qtr^n* AiiAe's 

, , . f ■ Xh^ gfLrdei^U<lci^ .ong^pftUy, ornamented with syrens^ statues, 

S^c. cast in copper by Fanelli. Evelyn says, that ' the eardSns 

' ^ jught if^ ^eJR^^i&giy in^AroV^; a8l>eriD^'tdb tiiieShr l^'saih, % 
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reign, which is deserving of notice, as shewing the 
taste of those times ; the workmanship also is 
curioxts ; the stone ornaments too, of the gate at 
the north-east end of the terrace are very beautiful. 
Two flower pots are supported by Cupids, and 
have every appearance of having been worked 
from a design by Gibbons. The wilderness ad- 
joining is much altered from what it was originsdly 
designed to be. There are, however, some magni- 
•ficent specimens of trees standing in it, especially 
a noble horse chesnut, and one of the largest yew 
trees in England. 

It is now time to have done with the palace 
and its gardens. The former has many historical 
"facts connected with it, and it was the scene of 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Its chief interest, how- 
ever, is still derived from the history of Wolsey, 
and in Cavendish's life of him, much curiotls mat- 
ter may be foim^d. 

Hampton Court, or the Home Park, immedi- 
ately adjoins the palace gardens. It is about five 
miles round, and its soil produces a very fine her- 
bage. The canal is from half to three-quarters 
of a mile in length, and forty yards in breadth, 
having an avenue of lime trees on each side of it. 
Another canal to correspond was partly exca- 
vated by William the Third, and the spot is stiU 
pointed out by the side of it which cost him his 
life. .The stud house is in the centre of the park ; 
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the grounds attached to it are very pleasant, and 
were gready unproved by the Earl of Albemarle, 
when he lived there as Master of the Horse. 

Some lines of fortification may still be seen in 
the park, which were thrown up to teach that art 
to William Duke of Cumberland, who resided at 
the paviUons when a boy, and became so cele- 
brated afterwards in the troubles of 1745. 

There is one of the largest oak trees in England 
close to the old stables, two large cork trees near 
the deer pen, and a curious elm, called King 
Charles's swing, standing between the canal ave- 
nue, and the stud house. There are also the re- 
mains of two ancient ehn trees standing near the 
gate which leads into the park at Hampton Wick ; 
they are called ^ the giants/ Avenues of lime 
trees intersect the park in almost every direction, 
and the tower of Kingston church is seen to great 
advantage through one of them. These avenues 
were planted by WiUiam the Third. The park 
was formerly called Hampton court Course. 

Bushy park contains about eleven hundred 
acres, and was formerly divided into four several 
parks, or enclosures, called the old park, the new 
park, the north park and the hare warren. The 
avenues were planted, and the circular piece of 
water made, by WiUiam the Third. The centre 
avenue is one hundred and sixty-nine feet wide 
and one mile in a straight line from gate to gate. 
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and a mile and forty yards according to the course 
of the road. Besides the chief avenue there are 
eight others, tdisi -fi^ M )eU\t Hide of it. The 
breadth of these avenues is five hundred and fifty- 
three feet, and the quantity of ground comprized 
in them i9 upwards of si^cty-seiven' acres. The 
centre «v«nue is planted with horae chesnuts, 
which produce a beautiful effect when they blos- 
som in the sprint The other avenues are formed 
by lime trees. These avenues are perhaps un- 
equalled for extent and beauty in Europe. Ine 
park is covered with numerous thorn tree's, nrofti 
, which it probably derives its name. These trees 
, are evidently of a gr^t age, but sire still healtny 
and vigorous. When they are in blossoih.itHey 
appear at a short distance as if covered with 
snow. 
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' Rude was the' pile and massy proof 
* That fliit uprear'd its haughty roof 
.>h;;?;> ^' • ^ Windsor's brow sublime.' Wartoit, 

Those alone who knew Windsor Castle iri its 
fopner state, and have been witnesses of th6 pro- 

I ■ ; 1 • ^ "^ " , • 

gre^sive improvements which it has uridei^oiie, 
can form .an idea of the taste and skill which wbte 
required to produce its present splendour and 
ma^ificence, both internally and externally. ' It 
wijl long remain a noble monxmient of thfe geiiiiis 
of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, and posterity will^ re- 
quire no other for a due estimation of his merits. 
Criticism may fix upon one or two things which 
he has done, but the whole of ' the imperial cas- 
' tie's vast design' will immortaUze him. 

One of the finest views of the Castle is to be 
seen firom a spot about a quarter of a mile to the 
right of the road, leading from Bishopsgate Lodge 
to the top of the Long Walk, turning off along a 
green drive, which will be seen about two or three 
hundred yards from the entrance into the Park. 
This drive leads to the boundary wall, and by 
following it a short distance, the view in question 
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will be seen. The ground at this place falls very 
abruptly, forming a deep valley, the sides of which 
are covered with magnificent old beech and oak 
trees, interspersed with fine hollies. Some of the 
beeches overhang the bottom of the valley, forming 
a beautiful arch, beyond which the top of an ex- 
tensive wood is seen, and then the ^ proud old 
' pUe' of Windsor Castle rears its irregular walls 
and numerous towers. The view through the 
trees is so perfect, that no part of the town is 
seen— nothing but the lordly castle. It is impos- 
sible to look at it through the vista I have at- 
tempted to describe, without being struck with 
the beauty and splendour of the building. Per- 
haps the best time to see it is on an autunmal 
evening, when the leaves are tinged with brown, 
find the rays of a setting sun are resting upon the 
Castle. 

We are persuaded that no Englishman ever 
looks upon Windsor Castle for the first time 
without mingled feelings of pride, reverence, and 
pleasure. The historical facts and romantic tales 
connected with it, are full of interest. We recai 
the time when the pomp and pageantry of the 
tournament were seen firom its walls. We view it 
as having been the prison of kings, and the scene 
of many a dark intrigue. We gaze alike upon 
the birth-place and the tomb of many of our 
kings — ^their first and their last home. The very 
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fabric itself is an emblem of the vanity of worldly 
power. At one moment we are traversing lofty 
galleries that have been honoured with the pre- 
sence of the great ; and the next we are hurried 
to the neighbouring chapel, and are told that the 
objects of our admiration are resting beneath our 
feet. 

From the specimens of Saxon architecture 
which have been discovered in repairing the 
Castle, there can be no doubt, I think, of its 
having been the residence of some of our Saxon 
kings. Edward, the Confessor, made over the 
manor of Windsor, or, as it was then called, 
Windlesora, from the winding of the river, to the 
abbot and monks of Westminster. The instrur 
ment by which this was effected is still extant 
It states that * for the hope of eternal reward, the 
^ remission of all his sins, the sins of his father, 

* mother, and all his ancestors, to the praise of 

* Almighty God, granted as an endowment and 
^ perpetual inheritance, to the use of the monks 

* there that served God, Windlesora, with all its 

* appurtenances.' The manor, however, did not 
remain long in the hands of the monks, as WiUiam 
the Conqueror exchanged it for some lands in 
Essex. He appears to have enlarged and fortified 
the Castle, and an old writer states that ^ he be- 
^ came enamoured by the pleasant situation of the 
^ place, and that he built several little lodges in 

N 2 



^7^ wi^rfifiOHiOAaixv^ 

< tlie^ifi^sti'ttdjofisnt^i^arrtte qoni^eDaianceoQft^tf; 

^vHdtl^ ^ti¥> buildiiigs;' i iacnd surrouoaded '42ie; whole 

't^Mi H {^t^^'^n lt22>he was married here:>tO(iii8 

4^i0c^^ qaded,''Adebide^ daughter -q£. Godfi^jr, 

Duke of LouylUne ; and Holirisiied states that in 

^127- H^k^'hfe' Whitiiuntide here^ whai» Darid, 

'teh^^>8boMMdi^ andUhe Engfish.B^iphs^cswDns 

^ftfdt^*«a hi^daugbteri the Emprea* Maiuku^ ^r< 

^ • -Tfeferft' J is ^ifiQU«Aooonant of Windisdr hairus^ «y«r 

been the seat of warfare between Stephen and (the 

'^^EUfhtpttse^ ' Hort?ev^5 in: the treaty of peace I be- 

<S^%lk =^S ' king ' nM ' Duke Henrys (aften^mds 

^ISiif 'taetiry the Secomd) it is styled Mita rfle 

^ift6es<n*6t7 'In flfO^ the latter held a parliament 

-ftBrt,^tf^ i^Wch WilEiito,''King of 8(X)tkrid, an^ his 

' b Aj?Sfer^ ©feVid' \v^e plfesent^ to eongratidate y ipm 

'dTi-Ms*i'^tti¥ti^fh>mBi*t4hy; •; 1 ■ -i r(i^ 

''^'^'On^^thri'felJ^^^idn 'of Richard tlie Firsts we^£nd 

''Whid»oi*Cft^tte making a Considerable ifigiitre:!^ 

''ifh'6'%i-o\ibte§6Wie'sbehe«'<rf th6 tin^s. Whca this 

'\ihl'^a^atii»'i^!ifee departed' for the Holy .Land- in 

' i ll8;)V the^ f^geMf jof thie kiiigdoiii was pkced in 

thte'h^bs oTBugh dePudscyi Bishop of rDurham, 

an4 William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. The 

latter took n^M^ re3i(^ence .i^ tl^e Tovs^er^^^fLpn- 

dorf/ tod-'the former «at »Windsor».^:Oao,the, -two 



prelates tdrngrxxp 'Bttosy^'ng^xiBtrt»ch^^^^ 
Castle undes[went/^ 'j^egey^and^yrfi^ sprm497(^>tc) 
Imagchairip; WliAn the nerrsd tmi^4 thi^t Rifl^rd 

his: nati^ -fa^y^ his btoother^Jobhy. took |»P89(^ 
''«ioi»iof(itl . It. again, however^ sustahsi^ % ^gie 
■by^'the-baipons, who iiemamed ^'faithful to R[ii?)^«^^ 
4Mid;eveDtaf^y feil inta their hand^* ,.\ v, jALril 
.'^rjMkthe) reign of John, Witidsoif aff9r4^(^9f fl 
pnneipal place of reftige diuring his ci>nt^3t)i9^ 
the batons. He retired to it in:l2}5y'^viA\^^ 
>ikot leave it till after the mgrnug of-th^M^gn^ 
XSharta.."'-' . - . :.' i^ ,.-; jjt -ty^.^x-, • 

> ^In^thei succeeding reign, WindsdH wa^^dga^>|a 
^«8st" of warfare in the struggles betiv^^n l^i^^jW 
>the Third and his barons, and, . was . at 3 ^i^ip^t 
;times'in the possession of both partie/$,^..ji^f^e 
wign of Edward the Firet, Windsror wa^ tifee jji^- 
eipal^ residence of the courts In^ the .si^h j^^^^f 
this prince, it appears, from ^ a curious .i^Ql^^l^lfjfh 

IS rstiU extant, that a gttat .tounuan€||it^,TY^(iield 
in Windsor park. This roll containjs^ w^^ffif^fit 
of one Admettus, a tailor, of. the 8wxi3.9f >f(iQ,ney 
'expended by him on this occasion, whqn.a^pjLir, 
anflalltother necessary accompaniments^ it^ei;e4)ro- 
vided"by him for thirty-eigh?k knights, \^i^nfffp^ 

* In mentioning this illustrious princess, it is pleasing to' 'Sb- 
serve, after the lapse of more thati fivef ciE»iWiS€is,ii^^stiltiony of 
respect and regard paid to^'tiiei: memcryhj htripr^f^ M;fye$^y. 
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Edward^fi Qtieen, was very partial to Windsor, 
and ^ here she bore four of her children.' 

Edward the Second was a no less constant re- 
sident at Windsor than his predecessor. Here 
his son Edward, afterwards the Third of that 
name, was bom in 1312. To him England is 
indebted for much of her glory, and Windsor for 
nearly all its magnificence. The extensive im- 
provements which the Castle imderwent in his 
reign, were no doubt owing to the affection which 
Edward bore to his native place. These consisted 
in the king's apartments, or palace — ^the great hall 
of St. George, the lodgings on the east and south 
sides of the upper ward — the round tower — ^the 
chapel of St. George, the canons' houses in the 

The statue of Eleanor on Waltham Cross has been restored through 
a ladies' subscription headed by the Queen, by the taste and exe- 
cution of Richard Westmacott, Esq. R. A. ; and the whole Cross 
has been also restored with great judgment by Mr. W. B. Clarke, 
the architect, who volunteered his services on this interesting oc- 
casion. Mr. William Harrison thus concludes a letter on the 
Crosses erected to the memory of Eleanor, addressed to Sir Abra- 
ham Hume : — ' To you also we owe the bringing the subject, as 

* connected with the art in this country, under the consideration of 

* Her Majesty, and I cannot conclude without adverting to it as a 
' subject of congratulation, that this beautiful representation of a 
' Queen, celebrated for such virtues and whose bright example has 

* been preserved to posterity by such monuments, has been restored 
' under the immediate and liberal patronage of another Queen, not 

* less distinguished for those virtues which adorned her illustrious 
' predecessor, virtues which dignify even the highest rank, and 

* make her gracious Majesty an example to the sex of which she is 
' in this kingdom the head and distinguished ornament.' 
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lower ward, and the whole circumference of the 
walls, with the towers and gates. No part of 
William the Norman's castle was preserved, ex- 
cept three towers at the west end of the lower 
ward. 

The progressive improvements at Windsor were 
a continual source of interest to Edward during 
his reign. Indeed he valued himself so much 
upon being the restorer of this superb palace, that 
it is said he was greatly annoyed when William of 
Wyckham, as was reported to him, took the whole 
credit to himself, and, as is well known, caused 
the words, 

* This made Wickham,* 

to be cut on one of the walls. The bishop inge- 
niously cleared himself, by assuring the king that 
his meaning was, that the wealth and fame which 
he had acquired in superintending the progress of 
the works, had been the making of hiniy and nol» 
that he was the founder of the Castle. This ex- 
planation probably restored him to favour. Wil- 
Uam of Wickham was clerk of the works, and was 
afterwards made Bishop of Winchester. The 
tower in which he resided is still called after him, 
Winchester tower; and it is" a singular fact, that 
this is now the residence of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville. 
It is seldom that the same apartment has con- 
tained two men of so much talent and eminence, 
one of whom built, and the other restored and 
beautified, the finest Castle in the world. 
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:>iiThe. kingjfc of>Soot]anc} )rm4;.i9f JRrUBc^.fpefie 
lodged^ttbe. fortoer-r is tib^ ^ round tower i .ii^^i^ 
httariiii the tower eonnedtad witli ti^ rQiLn4tQTfi^ 
by a high wall at the south west cornei^i.QfjtJ;^ 
upper ward of the castle. This wall is said to 
have been raised, to enable the royal prisoners to 
communicate with one another by paying and re- 
turning daily visits, attended by the guards who 
had the care of their persons. In the course of 
the new inlprovements, the round towelr has un- 
dergone many changes, iii common with the rest 
of the Castle. Much as the old k^ep has gidhed 
in external beauty, it has nevertheless losrt; libiteh 
of that local interest which it formerly posises^ed. 
It kas certainly acquired many feet in elevation, 
aiid its antique rooms have been converted into 
jfashionable boudoirs and comfortable sleepiirig 
apartments ; but we can scarcely refrain froth 
sighing, when we find the old tapestry coTri]|)leteiy 
stripped from its waUs, the old armour no longer 
rusting on its pegs, and those rooms converted to 
the uses of modem foppery, which were once the 
prisons of the great and the unfortunate. This 
tower was the scene of the romantic loves of 
James the First of Scotland, and the Lady Jane 
Beaufort. The little garden at the foot of it * has 
* been printed by the footsteps of departed beauty, 
^ and consecrated by the inspirations of the royal 
^ poet.' Here also the young EarLof Surrey was 
imprisoned for eating flesh during Lent. Here, 



ta>fh«r' fi£Me aqpaMneofs whtire the muse Itad 
tinted4iiii illmtrkms preifecessor, 1^ poured iatA 
^(ML^^&ftbt mbfif phantive sad besatifiil of hk 

'*'* Here noble Surrey felt tiie sacred rtge, — 
': • * Siinej, the (Tnmrilfe* of a foima- age* 
..:»-: ..- * Mitchlem his pen, YJctorioas wis his lance^ 
' BoM in the lists, snd graceful in the dance ; 
' In the same shades the Cupids tuned his lyre, 
' In the flune notes of kxve and Boffc desire : 
. . ■ ' Fa^ Gezaddine, bric^ object of his tow, 
. ' Then filled the groves, as heavenly Mira now.* 

ry.^ It^.is singular that James, who may be said to 
JthSkj^ been the founder of the Uterature of Scot- 
la;p4y ^d ^^ ^^^ of Surrey, who certainly caused 
tbi?; jeyiyal of a taste for letters in this countrjf, 
,Sjbupuld.haye produced their brightest efforts under 
.j;b^ ,Sfame circumstances, and within the same 
WJ^. Of the fair Geraldine, Sir Walter Scott has 
:^i^1^\^'ed the following imaginary description ;• — 

t V) ij 1 . o ;' Fair «U the .pageant — ^but how passing fair 

-, t ^ *-. . * T^^ slender form, which lay on couch of Ind 

* O'er her white bosom stray'd her hazel hair, 
1 fj ?> « pjijg jjgj. j^guy cheek, as if for love she pin*d ; 

■^fiiV / All in her night robe loose, she lay inclined, 
,/ And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 

' Some strain, that seem'd her inmost soul to find : 
* -** "^'-That favour*d strain was Surrey's pensive line, 
/. • *' That fair and lovely form the Ladye Geraldine.' . , 



I ■ 



•Pop^ evidently meant to pay a compliment to Granville at 
the expense of Surrey, It is one of those littlenesses of wMich he 
^waft sdmetinSes guilty, and which did him no credit. 
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Many other prisoners have been confined at 
different periods in the round tower, but the 
paucity of interest in their characters or misfor- 
tunes woidd only make an accoimt of them tedious. 
The last prisoner of state who was confined here 
was Marshal Belleisle. 

It is now time to return to the more immediate 
history of the Castle. It is impossible to gaze 
upon it in its present state of magnificence, without 
a melancholy consciousness of the nothingness of 
human grandeur, when we consider the humbling 
and obscure end of the mighty Edward. * When 

* his distemper,' says one of our first historians, 
^ became so violent that no hope of his recovery 
^ remained, aU his attendants forsook him^ as a 
^ bankrupt no longer able to requite their services. 
^ The ungrateful Ahce, waiting till she perceived 
' hun in the agonies of death, was so inhuman as 
' to strip hun of his rings and jewels, and leave 

* him without one domestic to dose his eyes, and 
' do the last offices to his breathless corpse. In 
^ this deplorable condition, bereft of comfort and 
^ assistance, the mighty Edward lay expiring ; 
^ when a priest, not quite so savage as the rest of 
^ his domestics, approached his bed, and finding 
^ him still breathing, began to administer some 

* comfort to his soid. Edward had not yet lost 

* all perception, when he found himself thus aban- 
^ doned and forlorn, in the last moments of his 
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' life. He was just able to express a deep sense 
' of sorrow and contrition for the errors of Ym 
^ conduct^ and died pronouncing the name of 
' Jesus.' It has been stated, that the most ac- 
compUshed monarch who ever sat on the British 
throne, had but Uttle reverence shown to his body 
as soon as he had expired. So much for worldly 
grandeur! 

In the reign of Richard the Second, the appeal 
of high treason, brought by the Duke of Hereford 
(Henry of Lancaster) against Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, was heard by this prince on a 
scaffold erected within Windsor Castle. The 
Duke of Hereford had accused Norfolk in parlia- 
ment of having made use of seditious expressions 
against the king. The latter denied the charge, 
and gave Hereford the he. The meeting at 
Windsor having passed off without the parties 
becoming reconciled, it was agreed that they 
should settle the dispute by single combat. It 
was on this occasion that Richard exhibited that 
singidar instance of imbeciUty and injustice, which 
eventually lost him his crown. 

On the death of this prince, and the accession 
of his rival, the Duke of Hereford, as Henry the 
Fourth, Windsor was for a short time in the 
hands of the Earl of Salisbury, and other nobles, 
who conspired against the Usurper in the early 
period of his reign. 
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Etghtlt^ ho drcuimslt&rice of at^ ccmseqtlettGe^ 
r(fccoirded as connected with Windsot^'inor^da(teit 
itpi)i6&r' to hacve'been the residence of tbci kings 
<if En^ahd for any length of time dming^rjl^ 
iritervenihg period. Sereral of them, howcfrbr, 
tnade additions to the Castle at difiSsirent periods. 
EdtraM the Fourth rebnilt, on a laiger^^ scale 
the 1)eautifiil Chapel of St. George. Henry the 
Seventh added the roof of tiie choir, and^ moused 
some new baiidings to be constructed in^-iiie 
upper ward of the Castle. Henry the Eighth 
built the great gate in the lower ward leading 
to the town. r i; , 

In die magnificent reign of the last idf ^he 

H^ndes, Windsor was agam filled with the.YplQttr 

Qtnd the beauty of the land. In the foremo9^'0f 

^tifese was the young Earl of Surrey^ (alseady 

wMtioned)> whose unfortunate history, is m m- 

titnately connected with the proud old jnte^ t^t 

it is impossible to gaze upon it without lns4mage 

reeurrihg to our memory. We feel a -kiai4. of 

^relief in turning from the fate of heroes/andatnles- 

tntoy to muse upon his romantic love for :!tlie^air 

•Oeraldii^. We almost fancy him> habited inx the 

^«ftagnifi)cent costume of the time, and waiideiring 

^tbr&ctghthe * large green courts/—; ^ - r ,? /; 

' ^'^'^ ' Wiiii'e'^es ca6t up unto the tAMea'^s tavret^ '' ** ^ 



Hfr^lo<^Wa»^p^p$^ the«axHeatand jb^ppi^sf^]fart 
of im-M^f 4M^ h^e he i^st became acqu^in|»^ 
i^rkk^^h^ :f air maid .'whom his $oni]^t$ have iipr 
^qioctaH^edi Hqt oame is not known^ but s^.^i^ 
Blipppaed to hare been of the family of Kih^aa^e, 
whoyrds well as himself^ were sujSereirs by ,the 
emdty of Hemry* As soon as he airived ftt 
manhood^ he set out to make the tour of Europe 
^ftoth'^tb^ accomplished young Earl of Richmond, 
zttiuitur&l SOB of Henry's, who had been the cory^- 
^nion of his childhood. He himself says, — 

'^^^■'^'■^ ' — ' In lost and joy, 

'^; r. [ U.i J ; ^ With a king's son my childish days did pass/ 

His companion died at Paris, and Surrey set out 

"iter Florence, where, like a true hero of romance, 

I W pul^shed a <;hallenge to all comers, whether 

^ Chrifi^ans, Jews, Saracens, Turks^ or Cannibals, 

/ili> defence of the fair Geraldine, and was victorious 

bl <^e tournament instituted by the Ghrand Duke 

ij|]# tii6K)ddasion. 'Lord Orfbrd says of him,,Swe 

^^mow^e&kBTge from the twilight of learning, to an 

t<^ aikuQ^t daatiic Author, that ornament of » bois- 

^^^^l6foiis,^yet,> not unpoUshed court, the Earl of 

fi^BMTey^ celebrated by Drayton, Dryden, Fenlon, 

*'^lafld'PDp6^ illustrated by his own muse,- aivd 

Bi^dHdisntedior fai& xmhappy death ; a man (as Sir 

' Walter Raleigh says) no less valiant than learned, 

* and of p^celi^njj. Ifopes/ He was beheaded on 

Tower HBl^ JtkiH»sti06nthout the abadow of crime 
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in January 1547^ in the 28th year of his age. 
There is a curious picture of him by Holbein in 
Windsor Castle, which cannot be beheld without 
interest. 

During the reigns of Edward the Sixth and his 
sister Mary, Windsor is again but Uttle mentioned 
by historians. Ehzabeth was a much more fre- 
quent visitor at the residence of her ancestors. 
Here she might be seen in the morning by her 
subjects himting the deer, and, as an especial 
compUment, cutting its throat with ber own 
hands ; and, in an evening, joining with her most 
favoured courtiers in the stately dances of the 
period. Here she often presided at the whipping 
of the blinded bear, and the tying of the ape to 
a horse's back, or chatted about the toumure 
of a courtier's leg, with her maids of honour, 
over a breakfast of beef and ale. The north side 
of the terrace was raised by this Princess. She 
built also a gate leading down to the town, but 
since demolished; and made some additions to 
that part of the Castle on the north side of the 
Round Tower, in which she herself resided. These 
apartments, called the Elizabethan, have recently 
been altered and restored by Sir Jefeey Wyatt- 
viUe, with his usual talent and fine taste. The 
Library, especially, does him the utmost credit. 

During the reign of James the First, Windsor is 
but seldom mentioned. Camden, however, gives 
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a description of the view to be seen from the 
Castle, in terms not only correct, but almost ele- 
gant. * From an high hill,' he says, ^ that rises 
^ with a gentle ascent, it enjoyeth a most delight- 
^ fnl prospect round about ; for right in the front 

* it overiooketh a vale, lying out far and wide, 
' garnished with com fields, flourishing with mea- 

* dows, decked with groves on each side, and 

* watered with the most mild and calm river 

* Thames. Behind it arise hiUs every where, 
^ neither rough, nor over high,^ attired as it were 
^ with woods, and even dedicated, as it were by 

* nature, to himting and game.' 

Charles the First, as he was possessed of more 
natural taste, was consequently more attracted by 
this beautiful combination of art and nature. 
Here, in the early part of his reign, he frequently 
held his courts, and here he indulged in the revel 
and the dance, in those very apartments which 
were afterwards destined to be his prison. He 
built the gate at the east end of the terrace, * the 

* very gate,' says a modem writer, * beneath 
^ whose pediment walked the guard that held 
' him in captivity.' At the beginning of the dis- 
turbances of his reign, Windsor was resorted to 
by him as the best place of defence. ' In a few 

* days,' says Clarendon, * the Bang removed to 

* his Castle at Windsor, where he could be secure 

* from ffliy sudden popular tumult.' A short tim«r 
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after this it became a garrison of the p&irfiitMl^tSE^ 
army, and Colonel Venn, sftefyftBifii oti^-^ his 
judges, was appointed the governor:" -Whalt'k 
contrast ! when we consider that &bric^ iiy^ "pitHtd 
residence of so many kings, and the very eiiiWl^ih 
of monarchy itself, becoming the sceneii^ the 
shouts and blasphemies of a republican tabble! 
Nothing that was sacred in religion, or b^to^iAiil 
in art, escaped the wantonness or avarice of thc^^ 
sacrilegious wretches. The tombs of their Mri^ 
were mutilated, and the statues and piaAtihg$^'<[if 
the best masters, became the property of spWsift- 
lators and Jews. Whatever couM fetch ]g^dld'^s 
transferred to the best bidder, and wh^te^^et^mLH 
not marketable became the object <tf d€StFii<6tidn. 
The niches on the exterior of St. George^' Chapel 
are still empty,— a melancholy memento otf^lhe 
horrors and barbarism which niust ev^ foUow f&ti 
a national convulsion. It is ei^ti said ^hari' the 
horses of the republican troop<^rs w^Jre picketed 
within the walls of this beautiful che^l. ^' -^ ^' 
' Cromwell, after his elevation %0 th«i Pix>ife<itor- 
ship, resided at Windsor. The consci6ttsiies6, 
however, that his family would hot iongirc^Mifiki 
in p<>ssession of the power which ke should l^Ve 
them, probably prevented him f^omr; maki|i|^'mfy 
additions or improvements to tjie^asile..^;^ I fi- 
^iMmb^r reading in tin oM^writ^r^twIiase li^ax^ 
and w6ik thave^fotfp^tAtoyliwi^^lte^ 
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tbi^ Usiuper ;-^^ coat of mail couched Jbeneiatii 
his dress — his steps slow, as he sauntered alpPg 
the tOTrace of the Castle — and his mind 9ffS^* 
rently abstracted in thought, while he occa^iqujaPf 
threw fdrtive glances on each side of him^ aiji.^if 
in, perpetual dread of the stroke or bullet, of t^e 
assfissin. What a contrast between thi^: q^ 
^i&d his high-minded victim ! The lattcTi ui^fqr- 
tunate in life, and miserable in his end, wa& sUU 
ofOm, and even cheerful in aU his misfortuix^^. 
The former, prosperous in all his \mdertaking^, 
was. wretched even in his prosperity. :Cha^}fii{ 
desqended to the grave in silence, and almost ifi 
9eerecy. Cromwell was buried with the, pomp 
of the proudest kings, yet his body was shop^t^ 
.rehinterred beneath the public gibbet,, anjirhfs 
rskuU is ev^i now an object of curiosity i^ t^ 
itpuseum of an University. iumI 

: ,^^But a far greater contrast presents itself, i^]^^ 
rwe tujm from Windsor as the residenoe q| .^ 
ill-fated Charles and the phlegmatic Cropawell, 
aiid then behold it as the scene of those foUies 
and debaucheries which immediately followed, tb<c 
{(estoratioA. Within the precincts of Windsor, 
..the greatest admirer of Charles the^ Seccmdi can 
^JwrcUy think upon his memory withofut 4i9g^t. 
Hii good.ilature is forgotten, his gctUantiyiiKad 
l^gh-breeding beeomi^ matters of ; srej^oacl^f ia^d 
hia« wit leooii^trued iutp bitfioQueiy^ midl hiMi 4»i$fce€ 
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Charles the Second generally made the Castle 
bis summer residence, besides paying occasional 
visits to it in company with the most favoured 
beauties of his court. George ViUiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, — 

' The life of pleasure, and the soul of whim/ 

was frequently a visitor here, the gayest and 
wittiest of 

— — * the ring 
' Of merry statesmen and their mimic king.' 

Here, too the unhappy yoimg Duke of Mon- 
mouth, spent a portion of the early period of his 
life, and was first initiated into the voluptuous 
pleasures of his father's court. 

The beautiful Nel Owyn had for some time a 
house in the vicinity of Windsor, and here the 
royal voluptuary often passed the night in com- 
pany with her, and those ^ choice spirits,' whom 
wit and profligacy had recommended to his favour. 
When, at a later period, he became less awed at 
the remonstrances of the few wise men who sur- 
rounded him, the fair actress became an inmate 
of the Castle itself, and the most luxurious apart- 
ments were set apart for her use.* 

Charles the Second did much for Windsor, 
and much that he has done has been found fault 

* Horace Walpole says, * I have got a warming-pan that be- 
' longed to Charles the Second, and was probably used for the 
' beds of his mistresses. It is inscribed, serve Ood and live for 
* ever* 
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with, especially his having substituted French 
windows for gothic ones. Evelyn, however, who 
visited the Castle some years before the Restora- 
tion, observes that * the roomes were melancholy 
* and of antient magnificence.' Indeed, gothic 
windows were more adapted to a fortress than a 
palace, and therefore we cannot much wonder at 
their having been replaced by others. In this 
• reign Verrio painted most of the ceilings as we 
see them at present, the apartments were splen- 
didly furnished, and the former collection of pic- 
tures, which had been sold during the revolution, 
was suppUed by the works of the first masters. 
At his death, Charles certainly bequeathed to his 
successors the most magnificent palace in Europe. 
^ James the Second completed the little that 
Charles had left to be done. In his reign Verrio 
finished his beautifid decorations of the ceilingis^ 
but, exceptmg a few improvements in its mtemal 
convenience, no alterations of consequence were 
made by this prince. 

William the Third was not very frequently a 
resident at Windsor. He enlarged, however, the 
Little Park, planted some avenues of trees there, 
and surrounded the whole with a brick wall. 

Queen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, re- 
sided in a small house adjoining the Little Park. 
On her accession to the throne she frequently 
visited Windsor, and made a few additions to th« 

3rd. series. o 
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Castle, among which ^ may be mentioned a flight 
of steps on the east side of the teirace* 

In the two foUowitig reigns, the court princi- 
pally resided at Kensington, and Hampton Court. 
The tastes indeed of both George the First and 
his son George the Second, were far too gross 
to be able to appreciate the peculiar magnificence 
which is attached to Windsor, and consequently 
it was seldom honoured with the presence of 
their German mistresses, or disgraced by the 
hereditary quarrels of the father and son.* Horace 
Walpole, who was of course intimately acquainted 
with the domestic history of both these princes, 
as well as with the annals of their family, has 
made the foUowing sarcastic remark. ' I recoUect 
^ none of their ancestors eminent in arms ; and 
^ that any of their family should have a taste for 
^ letters, or the arts, would be little short of a 
^ miracle.* 

During the latter reign, the celebrated Duke of 
Cumberland was frequently a resident at tihat 
Lodge in the Great Park which stiU bears his 
name, and here he gave vent to those feeUngs of 
worldly disgust which he dignified under the name 
of philosophy, 

* ' It seems fatal/ says Horace Walpole, * to the house of Bfuna*- 
' wick, to display a constant succession of quarrels between the 
' son and the father. George the Second had quarrelled with his 
' fitther, and Frederick, Prmce of Wales, was a worthless son.* 
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The domestic history of: Geoige tjie Third is sA 
intimately associated -with Windsor, that it would 
be difficult to enter at all into the subject of his re-> 
sidence here, witiiout giving a lengthened detail of 
his private life. It is sufficient to observe thalt 
an interest was taken by this monarch in every 
thing connected with Windsor, and that this 
interest is still repaid by all who came within ihe 
circle of his goodness, by sincere affection and 
love for his memory. In the chiUing atmosphw-^ 
of a court, private character is so entirely lost in 
public splendour, that it is almost impossible to 
separate the ore from the dross, and to distinguish 
between the monarch and the man. In the 
comparative retirement, however, of the coimtry, 
the case is far different. It is then that the private 
qualities of a prince are seen in their proper light j 
every domestic act is canvassed by those around, 
for each trait exhibited in the family circle of the 
monarch, being communicated by the humbler 
followers of a court to their friends in its vicinity; 
the royal character is soon known, and seldom 
mistaken. What wonder then that the memory 
q£ this good king should be thus fondly cherished *! 
His secret charities, his fondness for his children^, 
and his social intercourse with those around him, 
all tend to excite mingled feelings of loyalty and 
affection. 

Many improvements wer« made by George the 
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Third m the Castle, but which appear of minor 
importance when compared with the sweeping 
alterations of his successor. Among the prin- 
cipal of these may be mentioned the renovation 
of St. George's Chapel, and the north front of the 
Upper Ward. 

The magnificent improvements made by George 
the Fourth, may be said to have commenced on 
the 12th of August, 1824, when this prince laid 
the first stone of a new tower on the south side 
of the Castle, opposite the superb avenue of the 
Long Walk. It would be possible at best to 
give but a very imperfect idea of the alterations 
which have taken place at this part of the Castle. 
They will form a glorious monument to the mag- 
nificent prince by whom they were set on foot, 
and to the architect who has completed them. 
If Edward the Third was fortunate in having 
WiUiam of Wyckham to put his plans into exe- 
cution, George the Fourth was not less so, in 
having Sir Jefirey Wyatville to superintend his 
work of renovation. It is not the least praise which 
may be bestowed on the Architect, that he has 
preserved all the external features of the fortress, 
and yet sacrificed nothing of the internal conve- 
nience 5 that he has provided for all the comforts 
and luxuries of the present day, without discard- 
ing any of the architectural attributes of the past. 
lii viewii^wimi kas been done, a regret, and only 
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one, sometmies oocms to me. It is tbis. As the 
Casde has been added to by so many of our kings, 
and thus presented ns with ^qpedmois of die ardii- 
tectiue of differe nt ages, IshooldUketobaTe se«i 
these handed down, nnimpaired, to posterity, 
iBstead of the p^^™^, u.^" 
it certainly is. 

There is nodung more beautiful and interesting 
in the Casde than die Ccnnridor. It is 520 
feet in lengdi, and the cdhng is finely orna- 
mented. The gallery itself is filled with woHls 
of great interest, and a visitor has his attention 
arrested at erery step he goes by some fine work 
of art, or some portrait or bust of one of those 
eminent men who distinguished himself in the 
time of George the Fourdi. A description of 
the works contained in this gaflery would fiU a 
volume. They were collected chiefly by His late 
Majesty, and were placed as we now see them 
under his immediate superintendance. The same 
fine taste is conspicuous in the rest of the private 
apartments, and comfort and elegance are com- 
bined with splendour and magnificence to a de- 
gree which no other palace in the world can boast 
of St. George's Hall, the Waterloo Gallery, the 
State Drawing-rooms with their rich and beauti- 
ful tapestry, with many other rooms, and the grand 
stair-case, will all be viewed as monuments of the 
fine taste of George the Fourth. 
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The time will come^ when Windsor will derive 
not thel least interesting of its associations^ from^ 
h'aving been the residence of George the magni- 
ficent. When we call to mind how his taste and 
splendour are displayed, not only in this antient 
seat of monarchy, but also in the metropolis, 
which (as was related of Augustus with reg^d 
to Roitne) he may be said to have found of brick, 
and to have left of iharble; and when we r^-' 
member the glorious victories which were achieved 
dunng hi^ administration of affairs, we shaU surely 
c^Onfess that he may with justice be ranked high 
^mohg' thoise inonarchs, who have raised the gloi^ 
of En^fend by their talefnts, and immortalized 
Whidsbr "by having made it their residence. 

I love to dwell upon the memory of Gedrge 
th^' Fourth; and this little tribute of gi*atiturfe 
kfid iitfe'ctibn is psdd to it by one who served hirii, 
(aria h6' trtistiS faithfully) for many years; aiid 
Who' had' many' bpporhmities of knowing the 
tindlriess of Ills Tieart, the unbounded charities 
vi^liich he exercised; and the opeii frankness of 
his manlier to ever^ one around him. The writer 
of tois has had iiide^d but too much occasion fe 
resist his loss, fife has been able,' h6WeVer,1to 
MdW tHy advifce 6f Hora(5e :^ ^ : . v 

* Ret)U9 angustis^animosus atque 



' Fords' ap^e: 
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There is no quitting . the walls of Windsor 
Castle, unmindful of the celebrated institution 
of the Order of the Garter, which, as Denhana 
sung two centuries ago, — 



-' Foreign kings and emperors esteem 



* The second honour to their diadem.' 

The origin of it is still doubtful. Somj^ writ^^s 
pretend to trace it to the Samothracian Cabin, or 
Gods of the Phoenicians, others to the circuit- 
stance of the Countess of Salisbury having dropped 
her garter at a ball. Some authors tell us that 
as Edward was one night following the Queen to 
her chamber, he perceived her garter lying on 
the ground, and that the motto of the garter was 
the reply which she gave to the remarks made 
by him on the occasion. It is probable, however, 
that Edward the Third, wishing to draw his iiobl^s 
nearer to himself, and to incite in them a love of 
military glory, and having in his mind Kinjg 
Arthur's Institution of the Bjiights of the Ro\ind 
Table, struck upon this plan as the best mjeans 
of carrying his object into execution, apd tj^at 
the garter or thong was merely intended ^sa^ 
emblem of that unity and ])rotherhoodj, by ^bich 
the members of th^ fratemi^ty wou^d be jo^ed 
together. The motto, prpbabjiy, was no^^ng J^ujt 
a reply to those, who might have put a bad con- 
struction, or thrown any scandal, upon the new 
order. 
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This order was intended for the ' reward of 
* virtue, atnd the improvement of military valour ;' 
the knights were to be united in the bonds of 
friendship, and to assist each other in all dan- 
gerous undertakings. They were to sit together 
at one table, and to be equal in honour and power, 
as they were in brotherly love. This order, as it 
was first instituted, will remind the reader of the 
celebrated Theban band, although, in the field of 
battle, they did not fight side by side, as did the 
affectionate companions of Pelopidas. 

The first instance which we have of the Order 
of the Garter having met at a tournament was in 
1343, when it was proclaimed by heralds through- 
out Scotland, France, Burgundy, Hainault, Flan- 
ders, Brabant and the Empire, that Edward of 
England invited all foreign knights to try their 
valour at the solemn jousts which were appointed 
to be held at Windsor on the New Year's day 
following. These splendid jousts, we are told, 
were commenced by a magnificent supper, and 
honoured by the presence of all the nobility of 
England, as well as of the queen and 300 of the 
fairest ladies of her court. 

On the 23d of April, 1349, being the anniver- 
sary of St. George, another tournament was held 
at Windsor. It was on this occasion that Windsor 
Castle was the scene of one of the most magnifi- 
cent pageants of the kind that we read of in 
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history. On the day fixed, Edward, followed by his 
twenty-five companions, in their mantles of blue, 
powdered with garters, walked in solemn procession 
to St. George's Chapel. Here the service was 
performed by William Edinden, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Prelate of the Order; when the 
ceremonies of installation having taken place, 
they again returned to the Castle, where a mag- 
nificent banquet was prepared for their reception. 
This was followed for several successive days, by 
the most gorgeous tournaments. The most beau- 
tiful were there as spectators, and the most re- 
nowned champions of foreign lands came over to 
exhibit their prowess on so ample and illustrious 
a field. Besides these, there were many French 
and Scotch prisoners at that time in England, 
who were allowed to take a part in the lists. 
Among these may be mentioned the Earl of Eu, 
Constable of France, and David, King of Scot- 
land. 

Edward himself took a prominent part in all 
the jousts, and feats of strength, that were there 
enacted. His device was a white swan, and on 
his shield was the daring motto,— 

' Hay, hay, the white swan, 
' By Grod's soul I am thy man t' 

It was at these scenes that even the high bom 
beauties of the day occasionally mingled in the 

02 
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lists^'and displayed their 'S)ull: in horsemonsbip. 
' Notiun^j' say'#e old write^s^ '^ could^ be m^re 
^ conimoii' than • to see thc^ high^brisd damsdBof 
* the ilandy ridingvin troops to the toumatnenl^ 
^ dit»5sedl>tike' cavdier% "(nth daggers si^tpeiided 
^ fr6m their girdles^ dieir hdrses- adomied^^^th 
' rich>t^a([:(][)]ngS| a^d themselves behavingMwith 
' more thait'masfculilie «ffirontf ry/ We must; iie^ 
member/ hpwCnrer, observes a modem wiiteryjthat 
these hist76rianBiviere f»^9iA;«; f ^" 

III elei'^rat'Oftbe following reigns, toumamenits 
vf^e held iat Windsor^* but it was in th^ reign of 
Henryitbe Eighth, Ithaith^ feasts of the order 
were oetebtated wiibh^ the utmK)6t possible mag-r 

A. 

nificehce^ Never indeed did th^ or^er attain to 
a greater degree of celebrity thai^ in this reign. 
Never was there a court adorned witli men of 
more^^lendid c^uaUties, or with women of more 
traniseendent beauty, aiid never were gresiter names 
entolled^bnioAg the lists of the institution. Among 
these may beineiltioAed-Chajftesj jbhe Fifth of 
Germainy^ Frahcist the First (^ France, Ferdinand 
King of thei Romans^ and James the Fifth of 
Scotland. >■/■':••■., 

In this reign the Garter first encircled the 
Royal Armd^ and was introduced into the Great 
Seal. , ' r . ' 

During the rdgns of Edward the Sixth, and 
Elizabeth, the order does not appear to have 
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been regarded with q!ait6 AH toudht yjeneratian <at( 
ithadbeenuttdejv.preeedik^rei^s.. It^regdin^d, 
howeyer^ nearly dt^ioiigiilal spiendcrar Under thanes 
the Fkst and Chai^ilhe -Fi^t^ iaQlQl..jOn>ti)e 
Restoration, fr^iient iChapterb wjere IkA^m^&ti^t 
to place > the Institution on :'the).£[)otUi^ iti(^d 
before the Commonwealtfa. .Chartfist'^lfeJSedond; 
who was far more partial totbe parade^ than; the 
fatigues of royalty^ presided. i>ver many-^Hiciimagr 
nificent festivals during v his i)eign«r . Thei/prooes^- 

sions with which > they \W£ire fn^oaafM^nted, ^Kiere 
nearly similar ta that'whidti jbook plai36..in/fthe 
reign of George the T&ird.^ TMBiiurtaUitionrwiis 
OR the 2dd of April, 1805, and- waisrthe HasHt. .: rv; 
It is .now above five hundred ^years sini[)c^/t^ 
illustrious order was founded, and it may» sft^^ly 
be said that the last century and a half; has pf oTr 
duoedas much honour to its chivalry, as^, the i&rst 
century of its.institutkm. i Pjoictiecs and Agincourt 
are fSiirly nvaUed by Blenheinit $aidi Waterloo 
-T-and perhaps Windsor Gastle has no prouder 
troplues to show than the' annual flags which afe 
presented to the Sovereign as homages for tb^ 
honours of Blenheim and Stratfieldsaye. Still 1 
must not forget that there is 'another trophy — 
a striking and a fit memorial for a British heix^i 
lately introduced into the Armoury, that thrills td 
the heart of every EngUshman ; I mean of eoul'se 
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the Mainmast of the Victory under which our 
gallant Nelson conquered and died. 

The public entrance to the Terrace is on the 
east side of Winchester tower, when the fine 
prospect for which it is so celebrated, at once 
bursts upon the view. This superb walk, which 
is perhaps unrivalled, is nearly one thousand nine 
hundred feet in length. The terrace belonging to 
the Grand Seignior's Seraglio, looking on the sea, 
at Constantinople, is said ,to be the nearest, though 
not equal to it, in beauty and extent. 

Qiueen Elizabeth is stated to have walked here 
an hour every day. We almost fancy her, in the 
costume in which she is described in her pictures, 
her favourite book of prayer (which was bound in 
solid gold) suspended to her girdle by a golden 
chain; while she herself was engaged with the 
grave Burleigh, in planning new schemes for the 
good of her subjects, or wiUng away the time in 
more sprightly converse, with the courtly Leicester, 
or the unfortunate Essex. 

It was also a favourite walk of the ill-fated 
Charles, and of his voluptuous son — of the usurper 
Cromwell, and the venerable George the Third. 
It has been admired and celebrated by every fo- 
reigner who has published his travels in England, 
and has excited high thoughts in most of our first 
poets. Pepys says in his Diary, in a note on a 
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visit to Windsor — ' It is the most romantique 

* Castle that is in the world. But, Lord, the 
^ prospect that is in the balcone in the Queen's 
^ lodgings, and the terrace and walk, are strange 
' things to consider being the best in the world, 
^ sure ; and so giving a great deal of money to 
' this man and woman, we to our tavern, and there 
^ dined.' His learned friend Evelyn, too, who 
was a frequent visitor at Windsor, appears to 
have been much charmed with this favourite walk. 
In one place he says of it — ^ The terrace towards 

* Eaton, with the Park, meandering Thames, and 
' sweete meadows, yield one of the most delightful 
^ prospects in the world.' 

The east terrace is connected by a fine flight of 
steps with the new garden, and the latter is, I 
think, open to much criticism. The statues and 
vases are perfectly out of character with the place. 
They were well placed at Hampton Court, and 
unsightly at Windsor. Gladiators, nymphs and 
Cibber's vases, black and smoky as they appear, 
have nothing in common with a Gothic Castle. 
We look also in vain for a fine extended lawn, 
instead of which there is a sort of citizen's flower 
garden, with square and oval flower beds, filled 
with lilacs and the commonest and most trumpery 
flowers, alike defective in t^ste and displeasing to 
the eye. A flower garden has no business or 
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coiutection wkh iso noble ik fcHtress^ «fdir foitres» it 
is, and I beUere ibat tfaete is no^ one* of any taste 
iduo would not wish' to see it remerved^aBdtthe 
vases and statues replaced in thm original wedtila* 
tioasn , ^ I • 

Hie Little, or Home Park, extends itself rMnd 
the east and north sides of the Castle^ which'^is 
seen to great advantage from various parts tof it. 
There are some noble and interesting trees 'ih the 
Park, especially one fine old oak pollard^ wMeh 
measures twenty-seven feet round the middle'idf 
its trunk. Heme's oak is another of the trees 
which gives a great interest to the Park. I <mU it 
Heme's oak, because I beHeve it to be the teal 
one. Aiy reasons for thinking so have been al^ 
ready stated, and I have as yet heard nothing* to 
induce me to alter my opinion, although I believe 
several persons differ from me in it. It is how- 
ever an interesting tree on another account; ^It 
has been long dead, and has not a particle of bark 
remaining upon it, and yet the tree is soum^'mot 
shewing any appearance of decay* * 

The most pleasing object, however, in thk 
park, is her Majesty's cottage. The grotmds have 
been laid out with tiie utmost refinemeht of tliste, 
and yet with a simpUcity, and an absence of all 
attempt at^ effect, which shews that it has been 
formed by the hand of a master. Every thing 



looks ^beecfiil . and smiling^ < and ^this, iiftep aU^ is 
the best eflfect which can? be prqdnced by land^ 
scape gardeniiigv> The cottage itself cannot &U txr 
impress upon enrery one who sees if^ the feeliog 
that he could live happily in it. There is nQt^t^ 
tempt at finery in fitting it up, but every iMng, is 
plain, simple: and elegant. The beds of flowetii 
interspersed here and there, the little waterfall 
and die fountain, all l^id their aid -to adorn this 
pretty retreat. On the upper bank of the pounds 
tiiere are two picturesque oki oak trees, and a 
lawn, covered ¥rith standard roses. I must no1{ 
forget to mention^ the most flourishing ^youi^ 
tglip tree I have 'ever met witb, and what ist,tr* 
believe, a singular, circumstance, the facf of Aim 
blossoming very, fireely, I bai^e never yet m«t' 
with SO! young 9, tree which did so. • » ..* 

The walks are of considerable extent, eioid'aome' 
additional ones are now) forming^ which will add 
much to the enjoymenJb:fof the plac^. 'Iicoxinot 
dismiids this notice of it withbut expressing a wish 
that the illustrious Iiady, whose elegant mind de- 
lights in this beautiful netrea^^.jaaay long i:;on]^ue 
to etijoy its peadt^ pleasures J apd. retain^ that 
health and happiness which her esstensiye, yet jut 
dicious charities, her imafiecfed piety, and her 
domestic virtues; so wefU entitle her to possess^ ( 

The Maestricht gardens are in this parkj and 
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consist of a narrow strip of ground of considerable 
length. It is to be regretted tiiat they are so 
much in sight from the Castle, as they afford any 
thing but a pleasing object. If these gardens 
were made into plantations of forest^ trees, the 
view from the terrace i«^ould be greatly improved. 
Why these gardens were first made, and why they 
are suffered to remain, it is difficult to conjecture. 

The view from the Castle to the top of the long 
walk is particularly fine and imposing. The whole 
length, to the statue of George the Third, is nearly 
thiee miles. The road terminates before it reaches 
the statue, and this is, I think, to be regretted. 
Had the road been continued up to this point, 
and a large area of gravel made roimd the base of 
the statue, it would have thrown it more into view, 
and have connected it with the Castle. Tlie pe- 
destal has been foimd fault with. It is however 
quite good enough for the statue — a clumsy per- 
formance, pointing at nothing. 

The view from the top of the Long W&lk is per- 
fectly delightful, and the spectator hardly knows 
which to admire most — ^the sight of the castle, or 
the fine trees which surround him in every direc- 
tion. The beech trees in this part of the park 
are beautiful and picturesque to a great degree. 
Herds of deer may sometimes be seen reposing 
under their shade, while their pendent branches. 
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drooping with an elegance peculiar to the beech, 
seem to invite the traveller to seek for shelter 
under them. The fern, the thorn trees, the masses 
of wood, and the cattle feeding in every direction, 
all add to the beauty of the scene. Beyond these 
the Castle is seen to great? effect. 

It is difficult to describe the beauties of Windsor 
Great Park — 

' Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

* Here earth and water seem to strive again ; ' 

* Not, chaoslike, together crush'd and bruis'd, 
' But, as the world, harmoniously confus'd ; 

* Where order in variety we see, 

' And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
' Here waving woods a chequer'd scene display, 
' And some admit and some exclude the day ; 

* As some coy nymph her lover's warm address, 
' Not quite indulges, nor can quite repress.' 

Pope. 

About half a mile from the rising groimd on 
which the statue is placed, called Snow Hill, is 
Cumberland Lodge, formerly the residence of the 
Duke of that name, who distinguished himself by 
the Highland campaigns of 1745. Near this spot 
stood the royal lodge, the favourite retreat of his 
late Majesty. It has all however been pulled 
down, with the exception of the banqueting hall 
and the conservatory. There is a small but very 
pretty chapel standing near it, in which divine 
service is performed. 
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From this place there is a delightful drive to, 
the Virginia Water. This fine lake, which is sup- 
posed to be the largest piece of artificial water in 
Europe, was formed at a great expense, and is 
fed by a small running stream which passes 
through the park. The fishing temple of George 
tjie Fourth is the most conspicuous object on its 
banks. It contains one good room, and would 
never be supposed to have been erected by a dis- 
ciple of Izaac Walton. Like the temples of Nan- 
kin, it appears covered with gold-leaf. There ^ is 
also an island which has a fanciful building erected 
upon it — the Hermitage, and, in the distance, the 
Belvidere, a triangular edifice, with a tower at 
each comer, and having a battery of twenty-one 
pieces of cannon. There are nimierous pleasure- 
boats on the water, and a beautiful frigate in mi- 
niature. All th^se boats are kept in the best 
order, and do great credit to the officer in charge 
of them. Mr- 

Near the Bagshot road, the water from the lake 
forms a beautiful cascade. On one si^e of thi& is 
a curious cavern, the stone frs^gments of i which 
were dug up on Bagshot Heath. It stilj preserves 
the shape in which it was originally disoowred^ 
and is supposed to have been an ancient cromlech, 
or place of worship. The walk opposite the' fish^ 
ing temple is open to the jniblic,, and is a very 
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pleasant one^ and of considerable extent. The 
drives are varied in every diFection, and fine views 
are seen from several parts of them. 

The great park contains about two thousand' 
acres. The forest which was to die west of it, 
originally included a circimiference of upwards of 
a hundred miles, the whole of which is now en- 
closed, and far the greater part of it converted 
into arable land. There were formerly one hun* 
dred miles of green drives in this forest, and nu^ 
merous fine old pollards, many of which have, 
alas, been cut down. Some of those, however> 
which remain, are very interesting, particulsdrly an 
old beech pollard near Sawyer's Lodge, and^ome 
oak trees near Cranboume Lodge, all of which 
are well worth looking at. 

There are two or three neat lodges recently 
made at some of the entrances into the park, but 
it is much to be regretted that the beautiful Sahd- 
pit gate should have been altered as we now see 
it. Before the alterations, it was one of the pret- 
tiest things in the park. 

I must now quit Windsor Great Park, and feel 
how- little justice I have done to its beauties* • It 
is worthy of the proud old Gastld which aft seen 
from so many parts of it, and is periiaps one of 
the finest appasmge^ of royalty in the world. ' Its 
trees, its views, itBseenery,. its imposing avenuej 
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with its lakes and drives, are unrivalled in such 
a space, and must be seen in order to be fully 
appreciated. 

In quitting the park we come to Frogmore 
Lodge, the boimdary of which adjoins the Long 
Walk ; it is now the residence of the Princess 
Augusta, and was formerly the retirement of her 
royal mother, where, surrounded by her affec- 
tionate and dutiful family. Queen Charlotte em- 
ployed her leisure in elegant and useful pursuits. 
The apartments were adorned by the hands of the 
Princesses, and the japanned rooms were particu- 
larly the work of the Princess Elizabeth, now the 
Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, The library 
was extensive and well selected ; and a printing 
press in the house gave forth, to a chosen few, 
some of the fruits of the historical and moral stu- 
dies of the accompUshed and happy family who 
enjoyed the privacy of this charming retreat. The 
grounds are laid out with great taste and skill, and 
the high order in which the flower garden is kept, 
proves that its amiable and excellent owner has 
a great fondness for that delightful department of 
horticulture. The place may be seen by the 
public at stated times. 

I cannot conclude this notice of Windsor, with- 
out mentioning Eton College, which almost seems 
as if it belonged to it. The view of Eton chapel 
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is one of the most interesting objects from the 
terrace of Windsor Castle, and the Castle is seen 
to great advantage from the playing-fields of Eton. 
I never walk through these fields without recol- 
lecting that Sir Robert Walpole, Harley Earl *of 
Oxford, Lord BoUngbroke, Lord Camden, the ce- 
lebrated Earl of Chatham, Boyle the philosopher. 
Lord Littleton, Gray, Horace Walpole, West, 
Waller, Fox, Canning, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, were amongst the great men who were edu- 
cated at Eton. In the chapel is the monument 
of my favourite Sir Henry Wotton, who was Pro- 
vost of Eton, and there is a portrait of him in the 
apartments of the present Provost. Considerable 
interest is excited in visiting the Upper and Lower 
schools, on the walls of which the names of many 
celebrated men who have been educated at Eton 
are to be seen. I dehght also in a stroll through 
the playing-fields, with their rich verdure, and 
venerable elms, the Thames calmly rippUng along 
their banks, and Windsor Castle towering in the 
distance. I delight in seeing the classic courts 
of Eton, and the many happy faces in them, and 
sometimes think that of the numberless great and 
good men who have been educated there, how 
many perhaps in the zenith of their fame, have 
revisited its shades, and acknowledged how far 
more preferable was the fireshness of heart which 
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accompanied the thoughtless school boy, to all 
the laurels which they had since reaped ! 

' Ah, happy hills 1 Ah, pleasing shade ! 

' Ah fields belov'd in vain ! 
' Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

' A stranger yet to pain. 
' I feel the gales that from ye blow 
' A momentary bliss bestow, 

' As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
* My weary soul they seem to sooth, . 
' And, redolent of joy, and youth, 

* To breathe a second spring.* 

' Floreat Etona r 

It is an old motto, and a pure aspiration ; and 
long may she flourish with her classic courts and 
happy faces, undisturbed by the desolating mania 
of reform, and the ravages of modem improve- 
ment. 



THE END. 
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